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SECOND EDITIQN. 



As a Second Edition of this letter has been called for, I 
think it right to notice some remarks which have been made 
upon it. 

Two or three of the newspapers, uttering the sentiments 
of the Church and the Universities, have charged me with 
exaggeration, and even with positive falsehood. I shall briefly 
notice these accusations. 

The real state of morals at Cambridge is in fact far more 
corrupt than I have described it ; for though this letter pour- 
trays the features of an external debauchery, there is an in- 
ternal view of it which no language can express. Rightly 
to appreciate the effects of a University life, it would be 
requisite for a time to live among the young men, to see their 
genera] social conduct, to hear the sentiments they utter, to 
mark their general demeanour, to notice the objects of their 
low ambition, and to follow them in all the daily routine of 
their vicious occupations. There is an aggregate of depravity, 
which can only be understood by studying the smaller par- 
ticles of the great mass. 

A foolish advocate of the University has suggested that 
the immoralities here described, are exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule. This is indeed special pleading to save a bad cause. 
They, however, who have been eye-witnesses, will know full 
well that the general tone of morals at Cambridge is depraved, 
remembering always that general does not mean universal. 
There are many quiet persons, who take a degree without 
knowing perhaps that some things which this letter describes 
ever take place ; but nevertheless it is true, that always and 
in all the Colleges there are young men notorious for daring 
profligacy; and it is also true, that sober youths are con- 
stantly giving way to the temptations, even after having re- 
sisted them for some time. On a careful examination there- 
fore of my statements, I come to the conclusion, that I have 
given but a faint sketch of the real state of morals, and that 
the colouring might be greatly heightened without exaggera- 
tion, were it expedient to divulge many unpublished jfacts, 
and to bring on the stage many new characters of this me- 
lancholy drama. 

It is nothing surprising that my letter should have caused 
the anger of many interested persons ; nevertheless, I would 
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warn these idle vociferators, who thiuk to drown inquiry, and 
to save their silver shrines, by shouting in honour of Diana of 
the Ephesians, that these are not days in which to bluster about 
" Eminent University — great men — seat of sound religious in- 
struction — first-rate scholars — vile calumnies/' &c. &c. &c. 
for if prudent counsels are not adopted, and that speedily, 
it will be soon a question about the very existence of the 
University. There is a power at work, which, in seven 
years' time, may do such things as will make the ears of 
the Colleges to tingle : there is a cloud in the horizon big 
with thunder and alarm. Let not then the authorities and the 
men of influence content themselves with the supposed sanctity 
of their Alma Mater, let them not trust to the brawling and 
browbeating of their newspaper scribes ; for neither sanctity, 
newspapers, nor Reviewers can save them. The people of 
England are not so to be deceived : the veil is now withdrawn, 
and the old idols are discovered in all the worm-eaten ugliness 
of a superstitious antiquity. Cambridge and Oxford are the 
only remaining monasteries of England, and they are worse 
than any that were abolished. Let then the party in danger 
take warning in time. 

As for "the falsehoods" charged to me in this letter, I find 
that they are of a political nature. Cambridge has very little 
to do with this question. Nevertheless, 1 would say one 
word on the subject. If there are persons who venerate the 
present Government, and who discern no artifice nor any in- 
terested motives in their policy, I quarrel not with such per- 
i sons ; but for myself, having observed their conduct on the 
1 147th clause of the Irish Church Reform Bill, it seems to me 
nothing out of the ordinary way of reasoning to expect that 
j men, who in the face of the nation could stoop to such low 
trickery, are capable of doing any thing. When a gentleman 
of high repute has behaved, on some trying occasion, in a dis- 
honourable manner, he has lost his character for ever. The 
application is obvious. 

Setting aside, however, these considerations, there is rea- 
son to believe that the Ministry are not without apprehen- 
sions of being overpowered by the Bishops on matters con- 
nected with the interests of the Dissenters. What may we not 
[ expect from that quarter on the great question of expelling 
their right reverend Lordships from the House of Peers, and 
separating the Church from the State? 

So much for politics, which are only here alluded to as 
being connected with ecclesiastical grievances. I leave poli- 
tics and all their bitter fruits to other labourers. 

R.M.B. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



I PREFACE this Letter with a few explanations necessary for 
the general Reader, that every one may understand the subjects 
hereafter mentioned. 

The University of Cambridge is a little kingdom in itself. It 
consists of seventeen Colleges,* each of which has its own peculiar 
laws and constitution, and therefore it is expedient that the Read- 
er should bear in mind the dijQfereflce between the College and 
the University. A College has its own laws and discipline, its 
private examinations and prizes, which are distinct from the Uni- 
versity discipline, examinations, and prizes. 

The government of the University emanates from a union of all 
the Colleges, and the government is this : — 

1. There is a Chancellor of the University, head of the whole 
body. The office is biennial^ or for two years, or as long as the tacit 
consent of the University shall allow. The Chancellor is elected by 
votes of all the Members of the Senate, and their choice is always 
directed to some one of the distinguished nobility. The Duke of 
Gloucester is the present Chancellor ; he was elected in the year 
1811, and will probably hold his office for life. As, however, the 
Chancellor never resides at the University, and rarely comes near 
it, there is annually elected, 

* These colleges are arranged according to their antiquity. 

St. Peter's A.D. 1257 

ClareHall 1326 

Pembroke 1343 

Caius 1348 

Trinity Hall 1350 

Corpus Christi 1351 

King's 1441 

Queen's 1446 

Catharine Hall •••• 1475 

Jesus 1496 

Christ's 1505 

St. John's 1511 

Magdalene 1519 

Trinity 1546 

Emanuel • • 1584 

Sidney 1598 

Downing 1800 
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2. A Vice-Chancellor, to whom all the authority of the Chan- 
cellor is fully delegated. He is the Governor of Cambridge, and 
has large powers, as far as his jurisdiction extends. The Vice- 
Chancellor is always head or Master of one of the colleges, 
and his office is annual, by election of the Senate. They have 
established a cycle of election, and by courtesy they adhere to 
it, so that it is known beforehand who the Vice-Chancellor will 
be. 

3. The Caput, or privy-council of the University, which is a 
body of ^ve, consisting of a Doctor of Law, a Doctor of Divinity, 
and a Doctor of Physic, together with a Regent, and a non-Regent 
Master of Arts. The Vice-Chancellor is President. The election 
to the Caput is annual ; the Vice-Chancellor names ^ve persons, 
the two Proctors ^ve each, and out of these fifteen names the 
Masters of the Colleges, the Doctors and the Senators choose ^ve, 
to form the Caput for the year. The Vice-Chancellor's list is 
by courtesy attended to. No decree of the Senate can pass unless 
it be approved by every Member of the Caput. Hence any one of 
the ^Ye can pass a veto on any proposed emendation or reform of 
the laws : and hence there is an insuperable barrier to such a 
reform as can be of any avail. These ^\e effete legislators have 
each an extinguisher for any spark of improvement that may be 
discovered in the rotten tinder of the University ;* and of this 
stupid and foolish part of the University Constitution I have heard 
even Bishops complain. Nothing but an Act of Parliament can 
break the neck of such a mischievous oligarchy. 

4. The Senate, which is the Parliament of the University, 
Every Doctor and every Master of Arts has a vote in the Senate. 
They have a distinction about Regents and non-Regents, a lower 
and an upper house ; but as this distinction consists in little more 
than a variation of robes and the colour of the silk, which at Cam- 
bridge is a mighty matter, I pass it over. 

Thus a decree of the Senate has to pass the Senate, and to be 
approved by the Caput. It must be approved both by Regents 
and non-Regents, and if confirmed in a second meeting of the 
Senate, becomes a law or statute of the University. The executive 
government of Cambridge is therefore a rigorous monarchy, the 
legislative a close oligarchy. 

5. The Proctors : two officers annually elected by the Senate. 
These Magistrates are the peace-officers of the University. Their 
principal business is to clear the stews of the Undergraduates, to 
punish them for imi^prality, to repress riots in the streets, and to 
impose punishments oJKthose who are discovered not wearing the 

* About ten yeara ago, a grace was proposed to the Senate, that a better 
situation should be selected for the botanical garden. This measure met with the 
approbation of all. One old man, however, a Doctor of the Caput, a sworn enemy to 
any change, pronounced a veto on the grace, and thus the botanical garden has 
been condemned to moulder away in the middle of the town, surrounded with 
buildings and chimneys, narrow in its dimensions, with a worn-out soil, and a 
poor collection of languishing flowers. 



college robes. They go out every night with a posse of constables, 
and rarely come home without capturing some offender. They 
have power to send any woman, suspected of incontinence^ to jail, 
to place such on the treadmill, or to other hard labours, as they 
may think fit. This is constantly done, and according to the 
activity or supineness of the Proctors, the impudence of the public 
women increases or diminishes. 

There are other officers of the University government, Taxors, 
Scrutators, Marshalls, Public Orators, Fathers of Colleges, High 
Stewards, Syndicates, Moderators, Bedells, &c. Sec. &c., whose 
various duties it is by no means important to describe. They assist 
to swell the pomp of the Senate House, and to take their part in 
the elaborate ceremonies and never-ending ritual of the University ; 
for the reader must understand, that there is a perpetual round of 
mummery acting at Cambridge, as there is within the precincts of 
the Vatican and St. Peter's Cathedral at Rome. The University 
bell is ever announcing some solemn farce to be duly performed, 
either at the Senate House or the Vice Chancellor's Lodge, and the ^ 
processions of the grand officers of the University through the 
streets are as frequent as they are ridiculous. 

Next in consideration are the Colleges. Every young man, who 
wishes to take a degree at the University, must be a member of 
some College, (1) and must be under its laws and government, as well 
as under the laws and government of the University, all the three 
years of his residence. The two great Colleges are Trinity and 
St. John's, (2) the numbers of their members are far greater than any 
of the other Colleges ; but the Students, generally, are too 
numerous to be contained within any of the College walls, though 
the collegiate edifices have been greatly increased in size of late 
years; hence a large proportion of the Students are placed in 
lodgings all over the town. The lodging-keepers are under the 
absolute dominion of the Vice-Chancellor and his Court, and occa- 
sionally feel the weight of that great power to their total ruin. I 
do not, however, blame this power, nor the exercise of it, for 
in this vast mass of unruly material it is highly requisite there 
should be a strong compressing force. Of course, in such a multi- 
tude of lodging-keepers, some will be vicious characters and arrant 
knaves, and some are so beyond all doubt, nor is there half enough 
severity shown towards them ; but, on the other hand, there are 
some very respectable persons, who show wonderful kindness, pa- 
tience, and forbearance, in the midst of the most outrageous pro- 
vocations, and who frequently watch over the interests of the young 
men with fyi more anxiety than the young men themselves exhibit. 

( 1 ) These explanations will to some appear superflaous, bat to a person unac- 
qaainted with the University system they will be foand requisite. 

(2) A Btronff riyalry prevails between these two Colleges, and the men of 
Trinity much aespise the men of St. John's. My testimony, however, as to 
discipline, matt be given in favour of St. John's: the Undergraduates there, 
used in my time to be more watched than at Trinity, and more anxiety was shown 
there to check the pruriency of University manners. 
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This is given to explain their way of reckoning. The real faci 
is, a young man must be three years and a quarter at Cambridge 
before he can take his degree. 

The minimum knowledge required to take a degree, is elicited by 
an examination in the first parts of algebra and arithmetic, and the 
first four books of Euclid. 

The highest honours are gained by exaniinations in every branch 
of mathematics^ as understood in these days. Classical honours 
6re also awarded to those who seek them, and who have previously 
obtained a mathematical hoiiour. 

The government of every College is despotid. The Master, ^ 
whether he be styled Master, Provost, of President, is ruler of the 
monastery over which he presides. In the great house of Trinity,^ 
queen of all the Colleges^ the Master has a Privy Council of eight 
Senior Fellows ^ but as he himself has eight votes, it would be bad 
management indeed if he could not feed one toad-eater into obe- 
dience. Thus the minority of two can overrule a majority of seven ! 
a wise Institution of the " blessed" Henry VIII. 

The Fellowships of most of the colleges are of great value. Trinity f 
College has a Master and sixty Fellows, and all are required ta I 
take Priests* orders within seven years after they commence Master 
of Arts. SU John has a Master and fifty-three Fellows : every 
Fellow must take Priests' orders within six years. At Magdalene, 
the same rule must be observed within three years ; as also at 
Corpus Christi College ; and all the colleges are founded more or 
less on the principle of sacerdotal fellowship. This part of the I 
system is particularly marked, that it may be taken into considera- 
tion by the Dissenters, who complain, and with justice, that they 
are excluded from the national education. Supposing that, by- 
some miracle, the Senate were to remove the present barrier, or 
supposing that they were removed by a Reformed House of Com- 
tnons, (which is more probable,) still the Dissenters would only be 
admitted to the vain and empty honours of taking degrees, the solid ^ 
and substantial reward of fellowships would be out of their reach 
by reason of the sacerdotal alternative. Are we then to require 
that all the charters of all the separate colleges shall be cancelled ? 
much better will it be to confiscate all the University property, to 
declare it lapsed to the crown, and to remodel it de novo. Indeed, 
so interwoven is the evil with the good, so completely is every thing 
at Cambridge on the popish and monastic plan, so strictly guarded 
is every abuse by laws of antiquity and modem inventions of cun- 
ning, that I am persuaded nothing but an entire confiscation 
can produce a renovation from which the nation can derive any 
benefit. 

Of course this suggestion will produce a loud clamour, such as iff 
heard from all who are compelled to disgorge a profitable monopoly ; 
nevertheless, there is every reason, in justice and equity, that Cam- 
bridge should be visited with a most searching reform, that nothing 
jbouJd be spared, and that the waters of Alpheus should be turned,^ 
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diminish ; and the rustic waits in vain till the intermili^ble streaiii 
shall have rolled by, and he may walk over dry-shod. 

The consequence of this amazing extravagance may be well 
imagined.* There are many, very many hearts now aching in 
various parts of England, from the pain, disgrace, and terror which 
imliquidated debts always occasion. These debts were incurred in the 
infernal process of learning mathematics and the state religion at 
Cambridge, and these will by some never be paid — ^because it is 
impossible. I know a pious clergyman, who, though Ml twenty 
years have elapsed since he took his degree, has not yet been able 
with the strictest economy to satisfy his University creditors. This 
immoveable burden is the pain and pimishment of his life, the 
Wound and woe of his conscience. And this is not a solitary case, 
I know of fathers and mothers who, by great exertions, had saved 
money sufficient to educate their favourite son for the Church, 
calculating that for three years they could afford £200 per annum, 
and behold, the worthless son (made worthless by this foul Univer- 
sity) spent them £500 the very first year! Let fathers and 
mothers throughout England, who may see this Letter, add their 
testimony to convince your Royal Highness ; let the consciences? 
of such worthless sons deny this, if they dare. 

The great majority of young men now at Cambridge are consi-" 
derably in debt, and if all the bills of tradesmen could be instantly 
called in and published, without deduction, for the benefit and 
instruction of tie world, it would then be seen what is the state of 
public morals in this Charybdis of the English youth. But extrava- 
gance is not the vice of tie Undergraduates only ; the Dons also 

* The following fragment of the Report of a case hefore the Rolls Court, 
this year, may offer one proof of the efifects of a Cambridge education : — 

" Oxenden v. Dufaur. 

" Mr. Pemberton appeared for the Plaintiff in this case, Mr. H. Chudleigh 
Oxenden, the eldest son of Sir Henry Oxenden, of Broom Hall, near Canter- 
bury. This bill had been filed to have certain bonds which had been executed by 
the Plaintiff in favour of Mr. Cyprian Dufaur, deliveried up to be cancelled, on 
the ground of their having been nraudulently obtained. The Plaintiff, Mr. Oxen- 
den, became of i^e in the year 1816, and was then a Student at the Univernty of 
Cambridge^ and very much cuidicted to expensive habits, to supply the means of support- 
ing which he had recourse to Mr. Dufaur, a money-lender. From him he obtained 
frequent advances at a usurious rate of interest. His necessities still urging him 
on, he again applied to Dufaur for accommodation, who gave him, instead of 
ready money, bonds executed by a clergyman, named Catkins, and which he 
held in possession for debt, in exchange for Mr. Oxenden's bonds to the same 
amount, or for the penal sum of a£*2826. These securities, however, of the Rev. 
Mr. Watkins turned out worthless, and never had been explained by Dufaur. It 
appeared that the Rev. Mr. Watkins had also occasion to resort, during his career, 
Co Dufaur, to whom for advances of money he had assigned Annuities of £213 
and £105 out of two Advowsons in Northamptonshire," &c. 

Enough is here given for the purpose. The system works well ; the Cam- 
bridge Student and the- Reverend Pastor (one of the successor^ of the Apostles) 
both meet at the usurer's ; the Pastor mortgages his cure of souls, cheats the 
money-lender with the mortgage, and Ke with the mortgage of the cure of souls 
cheats in his turn the Cambridge Student ! Who does not love a state church ? 
Who doea not venei^te lihe Univeisities which thus foster the system ) 
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are themselyes very Sybarites in luxury. The general bearing of the 
resident Fellows and Tutors is sensual to a high degree. Their 
dinners and wine parties are frequent, their entertainments costly 
and superb. A Tutor of a College, whose general habits would 
lead hun to the side of economy, has told me, that with the united 
profits of his Fellowship and Tutorship, he finds it difiicult to 
keep out of debt at the end of every year. He assured me that 
no economy could save money, unless he should altogether renounce 
the intercourse of collegiate society, and live like a monk by him- 
self. Let it however be remembered, that every one of these \ 
private entertainments is against the College Statutes, and that the 
dormant law does not suppose it possible that a Fellow can dine 
any where but at the public table : nevertheless, some of the 
Fellows always dine in their private apartments, or are not seen 
in Hall half a dozen times in the year. An inspection of the 
apartments of a Tutor, or a Fellow, would at once satisfy your 
Royal Highness, that no slender purse must be required for the 
display of luxury that there offers itself. In some, a costly appa- 
ratus of alabaster vases, representations of naked Graces, Yenusses, 
sleeping Cupids, bathing nymphs, and brisk Satyrs, manifestly 
declare that these venerable hermits have not forgotten their classical 
theology. One of the monks had a large collection of impure 
books, Latin, French, Italian, and English ; and this erotic store 
was in high request among the Dons who were in the secret. 
This same person had his concubine and natural children, and was a 
£uthful minister of " the oracle of the bottle." 

Debt consequently reaches even the Dons : some of these great 
men are greatly in debt at this present time. I have it in the 
handwriting of a respectable tradesman of Cambridge, that a Tutor 
had in his possession the money received from the Undergraduates 
for three successive years, in discharge of his accounts against 
them. The Tutor received the money, but paid it not to the trades- 
man. Why does not the tradesman arrest the Tutor ? He dares 
not do so. As soon would he go to fight against a wasp*s nest 
with a cane. The Dons know their power, and abuse it to the 
last degree of human patience. 

After this slight sketch of extravagance amongst the Under- ; 
graduates and their superiors, we will now a little consider the 
effects of this luxury on their morals. I solemnly protest, that 
the immorality of the young men is so great, that it is impossible 
to exaggerate it. When I reflect on all I saw and knew during 
my University education, it seems to me like a dream, and as if it 
were utterly impossible that those things which I remember had a 
reality. I dare not, with every disposition to be fearless in my 
disclosures, reveal one half of what I know. Public morals 
require a certain silence in treating of the hidden things of dis- 
honesty. But some fragments I will publish. I have known an 
Undergraduate drunk for a whole fortnight without a moment's 
interruption, excepting such interruption as sleep forced on his 
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unwilling senses. He made himself drunk as soon as he awoke in 
the morning : " brandy" was the morning cry, bottled ale the 
substance of breakfast, three bottles of wine washed down his 
dinner, and drams sealed him up for the night. (1) I have known 
an Undergraduate keep bed in a brothel the perfect cycle of twenty- 
four hours. I myself was sent to bring him away. 1 have known, 
in more than one instance, a violent attachment between public 
women and Undergraduates ; and in two instances it required all 
the dexterity of the young men's relations to separate them from 
the vile objects of their attachment. One of these, a high Patrician, 
was scarcely saved from a disgraceful marriage with a prostitute ! 

Other young men apply their time and talents to the cursed 
art of seducing particular females, and with very general success. 
To say that a very large majority of the female servants at Cambridge 
are fallen characters, is unquestionably true ; I never saw, or knew, 
or heard of one that was not. But alas ! seduction does not stop 
here ; it is carried on amongst the daughters and wives of respectable 
citizens. I know what I say, and should be most grieved to publish 
such facts, if I did not know them to be true. These things are 
doubtless going on now, (for what has happened to prevent it ?) 
and they will go on, till that just day of retribution, when this 
horrid seat of sin shall be visited with merited vengeance from an 
offended and insulted nation. Of course, it will be easy to deny 
that which must in its nature be secret ; (2) but the Almighty, who 
^ees and knows all things, has reserved these adulteries for that 
day when secret things shall be spoken on the house tops, and 
when deep things shall be brought out of darkness into the open 
light of day. 

At this University th6 Fellows have, in too many instances, 

(1) It will be remembered that some years ago a youth of Patrician family was 
found nakied and dead in a ditch. The Jnry returned a verdict which attributed 
the cbdath to ** exposure to the weather in a state of intoxication." The Univer- 
sity was alarmed at this verdict, for it proved too plainly to the world that 
strange things were done at this seat of *^ sound religious instr action." After a 
few months' unavailing efforts to put matters on a better footing, the old system 
was allowed to go on in the accustomed way. The cure should begin with a 
shibrj) cautery in that part of the body which is the seat of the disease : a merci- 
less reform should touch first the governing part of the University, and then all 
would be well. This is a task reserved for Parliament : it is mere idleness to 
endeavour to restrain the governed when the government is a mass of corruption. 

(2) One case deserves notice. A friend of mine returned to Cambridge sooner 
than the required time after the Christmas vacations. He explained his motives 
for returning thus early, by telling me that he had come for the express purpose 
of continuing his stolen interviews with the fascinating wife of a respectable 
tradesman. A note brought to him that evening ran thus : — 

'* Dear Sir, — My poor sister has been ill some days of a dangerous fever. 
There is no chance of her recovery ; she knows she is dying, and begs you to 
think of her no more. She hopes that there is forgiveness both for you and for 
her. " I am," &c. 

The remark made upon this awful note was to the last degree unfeeling : — 
** How d d provoking to come back to Cambridge for nothing I" 
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their mistresses. The Chaplain of one College, who for many 
years used to conduct the worship of God for his society, had 
long been living with another man's wife. He came from his 
unhallowed bed to the reading-desk every day, and it is said that a 
large family was the result of his sinful conversation. The mis- 
tresses of some of the Dons might be indicated by those who love 
scandal, for these things are notorious ; and in one or two instances, 
where a few years ago the sense of decorum at least was sufficiently \ 
strong to prevent this public indecency, there is now no shame felt 
in keeping a concubine.* It is impossible to mix in such society and 
not be contaminated : Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

Who has not heard of Barnwell ? a town set apart and dedicated 
to sin. Prostitutes swarm there, and Cambridge and Barnwell are 
to all intents and purposes now one town. It is the nightly work 
of the Proctors to clear the brothels of the Undergraduates, and 
Castle-end and Barnwell are constantly visited for this purpose. 
It was no uncommon thing in my day to make a party to go up i 
to Castle-end immediately after the Sunday-evening chapel. It 
was the fashionable evening for such expeditions. 

With such amusements, the life of an Undergraduate may be 
well imagined to be little profitable either to body or to soul. Your 
Royal Highness shall hear how a day is spent by a young gentle- 
man of fashion. At seven o'clock he goes to chapel, swearing 
vehemently at the disagreeable penance of leaving his bed in a cold 

morning for " such d d nonsense." He enters chapel in his 

night-shirt, and a pair of trowsers, and a bed-gown hastily 
thrown on. When his devotions are ended, he returns to 
bed. After two or three hours' additional repose he rises to a late 
breakfast. Some friends come in ; they breakfast on all the 
approved condiments of the University dejeune, A good deal of 
bottled ale is drank, some cherry-brandy, and a bottle of soda- 
water finishes the matutine repast. The young gentlemen then bring 
forth their tandem-whips, and sit at the windows cracking their 
whips, and hitting such passers-by as it may be convenient or safe 
to flagilate. A dog, a chimney-sweeper, or perhaps a gj^p,-}* are 

* One demure Fellow of a College used, in my time, to pay a visit to his 
mistresB with undeviating punctuality every Wednesday night. The lady's 
doors were on that night barred against all other visitors. I have seen him in 
broad day-light, walking with her on the high road, he being in full academical 
costume. It is needless to add, that he was a priest. As they love old customs, 
mod the wisdom of ancestors, it is probable that they would seek authority for 
such practices in the decrees of Gratian, in which it is laid down on the autho- 
rity of a counil of Toledo, " qui non habet uxorem, loco illius concubinam 
debet habere." Dist. 39. £dd. Paris, 1512. 

"f A Gyp is a male servant of the College, who drinks ale, and occasionally 
pilfers from his employers. The fountain of ale in the colleges is ever-flowing ; 
▼uioiis are the pretences with which all the college servants, male and female, 
■re admitted to the ale barrel. The Undergrauluates have to pay for all this 
imposture; all these drinkingsare by <' orders," and all are put down in the 
bQl. This is one of the shameful customs that ought to be cut off without 
mercy. The college servants are highly paid , and their places are of much 
gretter valve than the places of other servants. It is thought fit, however, at 
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dexterously " punished." After an hour spent in this and simite 
idleness, the party sally forth to the livery-stables, and, if they go 
not a hunting, mount their riding-horses, their tandems, or their 
curricles, drive about till Hall-time, of which the dinner serves 
them as a luncheon. After luncheon they either again take to 
their equestrian studies, or lounge about in the shops and streets, 
carry on their amours, and plot the denouement of their contem- 
plated seductions. At six or seven o'clock, at some friend's room, 
they eat and drink "with Scythian appetites. The noise and zeal 
of the revel increases ; glees, catches, rounds, and provocations to 
bumpers, work up the minds of the youths to a frenzy of drunk- 
enness : ** very good song, very well sung" sounds from many cham- 
bers ; and would that songs were not sometimes heard worse than 
this ! About one or two o'clock in the morning the Bacchanalian 
rout commences. Comus, with all his beastly train, could not roar 
louder, or act with more violent intemperance than these children 
of wine and riot in the ** immaculate and generous University of 
Cambridge." Lamps and windows are broken, knockers are 
wrenched off the defenceless doors, shop-boards are torn down and 
carried off as trophies, and the night-capped citizens peep from 
behind the window-shutters in amazement and alarm. Fights 
commence in the streets ; a stray " snob" or a wandering beggar is 
terribly beaten ; coal-heavers are attacked ; the cry of " gown" and 
** town" runs through the alleys ; a hundred auxiliaries rush forth 
from a hundred supper-tables ; the coal-vessels, moored to the 
banks of the Cam, pour forth their dusky warriors, and mighty is 
tiie din, and vehement the battle, and furious the onslaught, and 
much the blood spilt under the silent and conscious moon. The 
victorious gownsmen (and victory is generally with them) then 
retire for the rest of the darkness to the brothels, " they assemble 
themselves by troops in the harlots' houses," and things are done 
before many witnesses which Juvenal alone could describe. 

Who does not know the nocturnal roar of Cambridge ? it may 
be heard any night, or rather morning, at the hour here indicated. The 
Proctors are a useless protection for the peace of the town, they 
are scarcely ever' at their right place, and to say the truth, they are 
too fond of their own repose to watch diligently over the morning 
morals of the University. A zeal that will call forth a dignitary out 
of his bed, from one to three o'clock in the morning, is indeed a 
Tehement zeal. 

This is the course of education when the youths keep within the 
precincts of the University, but there are excursions far and wide 
to enjoy deeper frolic. There are flowers which attract the bees of 
Cambridge to a much greater distance, — ^fox-hunting thirty miles 
off, Newmarket races. Bury balls, and mighty London, not unfre- 
quently allure the young gentlemen to seek variations in profligacy. 
Newmarket races are solemnly denounced in Vice- Chancellor's 

Cambridge, to make them all ale-drinkers, and the effect of this system is con- 
spicuous in the rosy countenances and gouty feet of some of the coUegiate house- 
hold. 
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•I>eeche8, and statutes, and bye-laws innumerable ; and yet, behold I 
when Newmarket races arrive, the Undergraduates are on the road 
by shoals and the Dons by droves.* Newmarket is the Juggernaut 
of Cambridge. It is the great idol that equalizes all castes. Gra- 
duates and Undergraduates all proceed on this pilgrimage, and 
a pilgrim's tax established at the Newmarket turnpike might bring 
in no small revenue to the * cista communis* of the venerable mother. 
Of course Newmarket has also its influence on the morals of the 
University ; it fosters the spirit of gambling, it has turned many 
a gentleman into a blacklegs, it perverts and debases the minds 
of young patricians, and by thus at an eaily age infusing a vicious 
taste, has, in many instances, led to practices which have swallowed 
up princely fortunes, all sacrificed to sharpers, jockies, blacklegs, 
and scoundrels of all grades, whether they be the lowest plebeians or 
the highest aristocrats. 

In one instance, at least, I have known a youth of promise 
utterly ruined in character and fortune by Newmarket. Let some 
Fairy, if some Fairy will do it, publish at this moment some of the 
betting-books of the Cambridge men, and then the truth would be 
disclosed. One Undergraduate whom I knew won £2,000 in the 
course of one year ; the extent of the losses I have forgotten. Let 
this hiatus be supplied by more recent sufferers. 

From Morals I come to Religion, The University of Cambridge 
produce? half the religion of the kingdom, according to the notions 
of the Church of England, which acknowledges and knows of no 
reh'gion but her own. Cambridge is the ever-teeming fountain of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; the Masters of Colleges are fre- 
quently dignitaries of the Church, and two-thirds of all the Fellows 
of the Colleges are Priests. Every College has its chapel and 
chapel laws ; the Undergraduates are compelled, generally speaking, 
to attend chapel eight times every week. Chapel prayers are read 
every morning and evening. The services of the Sundays, saint-days, 
and vigils, are celebrated in Cathedral liturgy, with chaunters, sur- 
plices, and all the paraphernalia of the British mass. On these occa- 
sions all the Graduates and Undergraduates are dressed in surplices. 
The official characters of the University go in state every Simday, 
8aint-day, and high festival, to St. Mary's Church, and there is no 
lack of sermons and lectures. There are Professors of Divinity, 
Doctors of Divinity, Scribes and Pharisees, chief priests, and rulers 
of the synagogues in abundance ; neither is there any want of Sad- 
ducees. Religion at Cambridge is entirely theatrical. Every thing 
is done for show, all is pomp and ceremonies ; white linen and 
scarlet robes, wax candles, beadles, silver pokers, organs, anthems, 

* The Quarterly Review, whose special province it is to support the Church of 
England, and every ** time-hallowed" evil of this or any other countrv under 
heaven, has lately published articles in praise of fox-hunting and the turT This 
14 quite natural, the aristocracy is one and indivisible. A Jobbing Bishop and 
a blackleg Peer, a spiritual Baron and a betting- post Duke, are parts of an in- 
distoluble system. If you puU down one, you pull down the other ; therefore if 
yoa write up one, you write up the other. 
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and processions. ** The Book of Ceremonies, as practised in the 
University," and published by authority, will show the sort of piety 
that prevails here. I quote it literally. It relates to the religion 
of the Fifth of November. 

" A sermon is preached in the morning at St. Mary's Church by 
" one of the Heads, according to the seniority of his degree, 

" The Doctors of Divinity are in their copes ; Doctors in other 
" faculties in their scarlet gowns ; noblemen in their proper habits," 
(i. e. cloth of gold.) 

" If the Vice-Chancellor or any Head of College be a Master of 
" Arts, he has no cope, but wears his hood squared. If he be a 
" Doctor of any other faculty, he wears his scarlet gown. The 
" Proctors or their Deputies are in their congregation habits. They 
" meet at eleven o'clock in the vestry. The bell begins to ring 
** at ten. 

" The two Proctors go to the reading desk, and the senior reads 
" the service as far as the I^ord's prayer, after which the Vice-Chan- 
" cellor begins and goes through the rest of the Litany service. 
" The Proctors change their congregation habit for their hoods 
" squared, and go to their places in the pit to hear the sermon," — 
Page 59. 

After some more bell-ringing, a procession is formed, and all the 
Dignitaries go out much edified, no doubt, with what they have 
heard. How shrewd was the remark of King James I. concerning 
the Liturgy of the English Church ! " Their service," said the 
caustic monarch, " is an evil-said mass in English ; they want no- 
thing of the mass but the liftings." 

In the afternoon of November the Fifth, there is more bell- 
rinffing and processions ; a Latin speech is delivered, and the pan- 
tomime of the day concludes with all the venerable Sanhedrim 
retiring in solemn order to the more solid thanksgiving of roast- 
beef, plum-pudding, and sack. 

If we inquire into the sects at Cambridge, we shall find, first, the 
Unbelievers, no small party, but preserving all the exterior of 
State-religionists; the Sadducees, or Socinians, who also strictly 
conform, and despise the Thirty-nine Articles ; the High Church 
party, the most numerous of all ; the Evangelicals, or serious 
Christians, commonly called at Cambridge the Simeonites ; and the 
German School, minute in number, but respectable in talents, who 
have considerable reverence for the popish superstitions, a smat- 
tering of Plato's devotional paganism, a large infusion of Kant's 
metaphysics, a little mysticism, a little of the Persian adoration of 
the sun,* and a good deal of Coleridge's depths of nonsense, tran- 
scendental and unintelligible. 

* Lest the reader should doubt whether such a sect exists, I would refer him 
to the following publication, '* The Children of Light, a Sermon preached before 
the University of Cambridge, at St. Mary's Church, on Advent Sunday ; by 
Julius Charles Hare, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College." The object of this dis- 
course is to restore the Manichean doctrine of a Solar Christ ; or, m other words, 
to teach that the sun is the type and visible representative of Christ, and ia there- 
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The general style of preaching, excepting always the sermons 
of the Evangelical party, is dry, profitless, dull, and an ti- Christian. 
The gospel is quite unknown, and indeed is rarely ever alluded to. 
They preach about virtue and justification by good works, a little 
against enthusiasm, a good deal about subordination and the duty of 
being a Tory. They warn the hearers against ** the spirit of the 
age," blow up the coals of Tophet for the Reform Bill and all its 
adherents, and exalt kings and governors, noblemen, bishops, and 
magistrates. There is, however, nothing like eloquence to recom- 
mend their bad doctrine. Their heathenism is too insipid to be 
palatable. 

Religion, however, at Cambridge, is not merely a crazy state 
machine, it is a positive evil, lull of deadly poison. Nothing can be 
conceived worse than the system of forcing the Undergraduates to 
attend chapel and take the sacrament. Instead of calling over the 
names of the young men, which would answer all the purposes 
required, violent means are taken to secure their attendance at chapel 
seven or eight times a week. The most religious mind could find 
nothing but penance in such a drudgery. It is manifestly consi- 
dered a mere bodily annoyance by all that go to prayers. The 
statutes command that the Fellows should attend chapel as punctu- 
ally as the Undergraduates, but the law slumbers for them, and 
some of the resident Fellows never go to chapel once in the whole 
year. The Tutors and Deans are obliged for decency's sake to 
attend with tolerable regularity ; their absence would be too bare- 
faced, but 

*' Weary woe it is, and labour dire." 

I have seen Fellows take books to read in chapel during divine 

fore worthy of pious rerercnce. It certainly requires some previous knowledge 
of Oriental theology, and of the writings of the later Platonicians, to understand 
thedriA of this Sermon, but with the hint here given, the following extracts will 
periiaps be intelligible : — *' Above all, the pious man will evermore thankfully 
" remember that God*s sun which shineth upon him from the heavens, at the 
" same time that it is the great source of earthly blessings, is likewise the type and 
'* image of that Son of God who is the great Source of heavenly blessings ; who 
'* once manifested himself, and came on earth, and diffused his olessed light over 
*' the whole surface of nature : . • • • the children of light are also meek and lowly. 
" Even the sun, though he stands on high, and drives his chariot across the hea- 
" vena, rather averts observation from himself than attracts it ; his joy is to glorify 
" his Maker, to display the beauty, and the magnificence, and the goodness of all 
" the works of God : but to far as is possible for /lim, he withdraws himself from the 
" eye tjf mankind ; not indeed in darkness, wherein the wicked conceal their shame, 
" but in excess of light, wherein God resteth his glory." In page 28, the stars 
are called *' the children of light,'* and a lesson of meekness and humility is taught 
OS from their meekness. In page 12, we are directed to ** turn eastward, and 
await the rising of the day -star.'* In page 15, we are recommended to study 
nature, which the preacher assures us is full of types of Christ, and in this study 
*' to pierce through nature's body to her soul, or rather to behold the workings of 
htrtoul in all the movements of her bod v." Having thus the * Humility of the 
SQD,' ' the meekness of the stars,' ana ' the soul of the world,' we need not 
despair, that if Cambridge is lefl untonched for another century, the monks will 
be professed Pantheists, and devout fire-worshippers. 
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service : their elevated situation, and the size of the folio prayer 
books, conceal their secret studies from all who are not sitting with 
them in the stalls. But what have I not witnessed at chapel ? Acts 
of disorder and profane levity which would scarcely be decent in the 
shilling gallery of a theatre. 

The evil effects of this forced and unnatural religion may easily 
be supposed. The mind is, in too many instances, set against at- 
tending any place of worship, and seeds of disgust to things which 
deserve the deepest reverence are sown too deep, and take root too 
soon, to be easily eradicated.* The Church of England is so accus- 
tomed to violence, she has so long dragooned men into her creed, 
and is so fond of soldiers and constables to support her power, that 
we cannot expect her to do otherwise when she is left to her own 
counsels. If she has played such pranks in greater matters, of 
course it will be a mere trifle to drag the youth of England to her 
hated altars ; but it is a matter of deep concern to see so detestable 
a system upheld as the excellency of vnsdom ; it is something 
which more than raises one's contempt, to behold troops of young 
profligates compelled to join in the Lord's Supper, and ** eat and 
drink their own damnation.'* I know that this has caused, and is 
causing, the deepest concern in the minds of some Undergraduates, 
whose consciences are not yet seared with a hot iron ; and I also 
know that things are said and done at these forced celebrations of 
the eucharist, which in reverence to the spiritual head of the 

* Some years ago, a Mr. Sharpe, a conduct-FeJlow of Trinity College, and a 
zealous Landean in doctrine, was determined to follow the rubric of the Prayer 
Book to the letter. The rubric enjoins that the Litany shall be read in the 
morning service eyery Wednesday and Friday throughout the year, in aU Cathe- 
drals and collegiate churches. Armed with this authority, the lover of forms 
began his innovation on a cold winter's morning, adding thereby more than ten 
minutes to a service excessively unpopular, and excessively disagreeable. As 
soon as they understood that this was to be the commencement of a new system^ 
the young men entered into a resolute opposition to prevent it. Every Wed- 
nesday and Friday morning there was a regular O. P. riot. Groans, screams, 
cat-calls, squibs, crackers, and rattles, plainly declared that, in this point at 
least, the Undergraduates were Dissenters. The authorities bestirred them- 
selves, and the Master himself, a huge Bishop, together with a body-guard of 
Fellows who had never left their beds so early for twenty years, were con- 
strained to come every Litany morning, through storms of sleet and snow, to 
support the chaplain during the obnoxious Litany. The opposition increased 
with the means taken to prevent it. Gownsmen came from all colleges to wit- 
ness the ** Row." The struggle continued the whole term, the uproar gaining 
strength with every Litany. This religious war was concluded, I believe, by 
the Master withdrawing so intractable a Chaplain, and the defeated Rubric 
turned pale with the disgrace she had suffered. To give some idea of the folly 
of the High-Church party, Mr. Sharpe proposed to the authorities that all the 
Undergraduates should be assembled every morning and evening in the hall, 
and from thence march in procession, two and two, to chapel 1 How this Re- 
verend Gentleman's lingers must have been itching for High Mass 1 I was in- 
formed of this his ludicrous proposal by one of the Fellows, now a Bishop, who, 
though adequately attached to the established forms, laughed to scorn this pre- 
posterous addition. 
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church of true Christians, shall be buried in deep silence. There 
is, however, a strange and disgraceful custom in the chapels, a relic 
probably of the dark ages when the Boy's Bishop and Feast of 
Fools used to be enacted, but which to all serious minds is a great 
scandal. This is the institution of ** Declamations," an unmeaning 
and idle ceremony that tends to no good, and only offers an insult 
to Divine Worship. Twice a week in some of the colleges, and 
once a week in others, towards the close of the service, two young 
men march into chapel, take opposite stations to one another in the 
stalls, and begin a declamation in Latin or English, on some pro- 
fene subject. The second speaker is supposed to answer the first. 
Thus, immediately after the most solemn prayers, of which the echo 
is yet suspended in the fretted roof, two foolish and frightened 
actors begin discussing the important question of Alexander the 
Great, the tub of Diogenes, the Daemon of Socrates, the cock of 
Esculapius, the arrangements of the Greek theatre, the merits of 
Pompey, the propriety of stabbing Julius Caesar, or the ghost of 
Philippi. If it be in English, we hear about the gallantries of 
Queen Elizabeth's court. Sir Christopher Hatton, and his satin 
doublet, Sir Walter Raleigh, and the Earl of Leicester ; or it may 
be, that the virtues and vices of Pope Leo X. are discussed, or 
Pope Joan, or King Alfred, Queen Boadicea, the Druids, the 
Knights Templars, Charles I., and James II. The fun of these 
declamations seems to be to observe the degree of nervousness 
exhibited by the Declaimers, to hope earnestly for a ** Descendas," 
when the Dean, seeing the Declaimer in great perplexity, publicly 
disgraces him by bidding him come down. Surely, nothing can be 
more idle than this monkish mummery. Of what profit can it be ? 
Does it encourage eloquence ? Does it help the devotions of the 
congregation present ? Is it at all desirable to give acute mental 
pain to many a modest youth, for no earthly motive, and for no 
object except that of keeping up every idle custom of the dark 
ages ? Much better would it be to restore High Mass at once, and 
thus to make an outlet for the folly and superstition of the Rulers 
of the Colleges ; much better would it be to restore in fiill that 
trumpery worship, which in their hearts they love ; to dress the 
Tutors in a Pluvial, and the Dean in a Dalmatica, to garnish all the 
Fellows in brocades and embroidery, to amuse them with trans- 
substantiation and beU -ringing, than thus to mix the worship of a 
religion, nominally reformed according to the gospel, with these 
forced devotions, these violent Eucharists, and these frivolous and 
unmeaning Declamations. 

But the colleges are very devout, for religion precedes and reli- 
gion follows every meal. There is a fragment of mass executed 
before the Fellows sit down to table. Two scholars enter the Hall, 
take up the printed form, and begin in alternate Latin Antiphonies 
to pour forth pious versicles suited to the solemn occasion. The 
concluding prayer after the dinner at Trinity College petitions, 
amongst other strange things, that the Fellows may '* rise to eternal 
life together with King Henry VIII. and Henry Stanton.'' " Birds 

D 
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of a feather flock together," as the saying is ; Henry VIII. 
and the Fellows of Trinity ColTege are not without reason 
united. After supper it is promised us that our youth shaU be 
renewed like an eagle's ; ** Renovabitur ut aquila juventas tua :** 
perhaps it is intended by thus whimsically coupling eagles and 
suppers, to remind us of certain texts of scripture concerning eagles 
and carcases. 

On saint-days there is more religion at dinner ; the whole choir 
in surplices enter the Hall in procession and sing an anthem. A 
short strophe and antistrophe is performed, and then the Fellows, after 
a due baptism with rose-water, retire in religious order to the Com- 
bination Room, to finish their reverence of the saints with monastic 
bumpers and collegiate toasts. On Trinity Sunday, Trinity Col- 
lege, of course, puts forth all its orthodoxy. It is the birth-day 
of the College, the grand feast of sound opinions. Even the cooks 
are Athanasian on that day, and it is fixed by an irrevocable decree, 
that green-peas shall appear on the Fellows* tables. Every imagi- 
nable luxury and every possible pomp celebrates the triumphs 
of Saint Athanasius ; and even Aiian Fellows join in orthodox 
compotations against George of Cappadocia. 

Ajid in what place more appropriate can I speak of that sacred 
officer, the college cook ? He certainly must be viewed as a 
religious character ; for when the office is vacant, the Master and 
his Coimcil of Senior Fellows retire to the chapel, are locked up in 
secret conclave, and there, with what rites I know not, proceed to 
the election of this personage, on whom the happiness of the whole 
Society mainly depends.* Whether there be a mystical ordination, 
whether he be initiated by some ineffable ritual, whether he swear 
according to some secret rubric, (an appendix of the consecration 
of Archbishops and Bishops,) that he will dress good dinners and 

* It is said that the cook at a great College receives a salary of £500 per annum. 
His office must be the most valuable next to the Master's ; for in addition to his 
salary, he has all the profits from the private dinners ordered by the Fellows and 
Undergraduates. These profits at the lowest calculation must be splendid, and 
worthy of any one's acceptance. In addition to these good things, th^re is a 
mysterious charge of thirteen shillings every term for •' detriments" to every 
Undergraduate. These detriments are all paid to the cook. The real meaning of 
this hieroglyph is satt^ mustard, pepper, and vinegar, which no one could expect 
to find as the esoteric meaning of '* detriments.*' I made some inquiries about 
the matter, and put my calculations into the hands of persons who might have 
taken steps to prevent it. I also made proposals to some tradesmen for a contract 
for these ''detriments:" the highest contract to furnish the tables per term wat 
«f 20. It might in reality be done for half that sum. Supposing there are 300 
persons so charged, it will amount to nearly £600 per annum. I have been 
told, that lately these " detriments" have not been introduced in the accounts in 
one sum, once a term, but are scattered through the accounts more frequently in 
smaller sums. Has the consecrated personage heard any murmuring about his 
hieroglyph ? Let the parties who suffer inquire into this subject, and take steps 
aocoraingly. ^ It is said, also, that the college bakers charge 100 per cent, above 
the market price of bread : I know not if this be true, but it certainly ought to 
be ascertained. The Undergraduates ought to have a standing committee of 
their own, to detect and prevent the numerous impositions praetised on them 
in the University. 
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ftxecute sdl the science of his craft in workman-like and Viteliian 
manner, we know not; but that he is elected in the chapel and in 
secret, is certain. The piety of the University of Cambridge is 
also conspicuous in its prayers. Twice every Sunday a long peti- 
tion is put up in the pulpit at St. Mary's, wluch consists in saying 
these words, " You shall pray for A. and B." The Preacher then 
goes on to name the Bishop of the Diocese, who, be it known, is 
Sparke, Bishop of Ely, a man famous above all others in the family 
distribution of all his vast episcopal preferment; then come the 
Mayor, and Aldermen, the Vice-Chancellor, Heads of Houses, 
Fellows of Colleges, Beadles, Taxors, and all the other barbarous- 
named officers known in the University. In what respect they are 
to be prayed for is never named, for this tedious battology is 
literally nothing but a long roll of names, so that it is liberally left 
to pious Christians to fill up the gap thus, " You shall pray for the 
Heads of Houses, &c. &c. &c., that they may speedily be abo- 
lished, that the collegiate property may be declared forfeited, and 
that the nation may seize on the foundations which fail altogether in 
affording the means of a pious, learned, and useful education." 

I have already said that there are Professorships of Divinity and 
Divinity Lecturers. The Divinity Lectures are very important. 
Bishops have generally declared that no Candidate for Holy Orders 
shall be ordained without a certificate, testifying that he has 
attended the Divinity Lectures. Now these Lectures consist in 
hearing the Lecturer read Pearson on the Creed, and cannot be 
otherwise, according to the Will of the Founder of the Professor- 
ship. "When I attended these Lectures, the greater part of the 
Undergraduates were studjring novels or reviews during the dismal 
hour of these heavy readings, and the whole process was as com- 
plete a farce as imposture could delight in. As all the Archbishops 
and Bishops have themselves gone through this ordeal, it shows 
their zeal for the Christian religion, in requiring the Norrisian Tes- 
timonials ; it is indeed a most scandalous job. But there are Lady 
Margaret Professors and Regius Professors of Divinity, with huge 
salaries. The Cambridge Calendar mildly tells us, that the stipend 
in Lady Margaret's time was twenty marks per annum, and that it 
has been augmented by King James, with the Rectorial Tithes of 
Tcnnyton, Norfolk : the real amount of the stipend in these days 
is carefully concealed. Considering that Cambridge is a foimtain 
of religion, your Royal Highness should particularly remark how 
they have managed the Margaret Professorship of Divinity ; it is 
worthy of attention. This Professorship is a biennial office, of 
which the electors are your Royal Highness, as Chancellor, the 
Vice-Chancellor, Doctors, Inceptors, and Bachelors in Divinity. 
The Cambridge Calendar informs us, that '* when the Lectureship 
becomes vacant, the same person may be re-elected, but this cere^ 
many is generally dispensed with, and the Professor continues 
in his office as before.*' Herbert Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, 
the present Professor, was elected A.D. 1807. Since that time he 
has delivered thirty-four Lectures in Great St. Mary's Church : 
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now thirty-four Lectures m twenty-six years is not very hard work, 
seeing also the value of the stipend is above £1000 per annum, 
according to common report. In fstct, this prelate, diough unques- 
tionably in his day a man of rare abilities, was never quite free 
from a suspicion of German and Neologic opinions ; his theology 
was and is still doubted ; but whether these doubts be just or not, 
it is said that his lordship is not now enjoying that vigour of intel- 
lect which can lead us to es^ct the thirty-fifth Lecture ; and it is 
high time that your Royal Highness, who is evidently fnU of zeal 
for the Cambridge religion, should with the other electors choose 
to the Professorship some other person, whose age has not placed 
him beyond exertion, whose theological creed is purely that of the 
first Reformers, and who will be likely to ad6m his doctrine with 
godliness. As matters stand at present, it is much better that the 
Professors of Divinity should not disturb that silence which now 
reigns in the Divinity schools. 

But " they are very active in Divinity examinations." Now 
these examinations are partly by oral, but chiefly by printed ques- 
tions. They inquire most rigorously about every thing but that 
one thing, which they should above all others require — a know- 
ledge of the spiritual doctrines of the gospel. They ask the 
Undergraduate about the force of articles, middle verbs, aorists, 
prepositions in composition, dialects, and grammatical construction ; 
they inquire with marvellous curiosity about the distance of Jerusa- 
lem fi-om Jericho, the vrives and sons of Herod, the correct gene- 
alogy of the Maccabean family, the dates of births, the names of 
the Jewish months, the value of a talent, the length of a cubit, the 
capacity of a homer, the depth of a hin, the time of the Jewish 
hairvest, the height of the temple, and other matters of antiquarian 
lore : but not one word is ever uttered about justification, grace, 
good works, the two covenants, election, calling, repentance, or 
forgiveness of sins ; the priesthood according to tiie order of 
Melchizedek, the atonement, the reconciliation, the righteousness 
and sanctification of the saints, the hope of glory, and the way of 
salvation ; in short, every thing that a true Christian values, aU the 
doctrines which in olden time were so gloriously upheld at Cam- 
bridge,* are utterly and entirely omitted. Not one syllable is ever 
pronounced concerning them ; and this I will say, that unless some 

* Amongst the splendid rank of Christian writers, which this Uniyersity 
nsed to prodnce, but never will again, we should mention with all gratitiide 
and reverence the pious, learned, and renowned Bishop Davenant. TioB 
illustrious prelate was Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and whilst he held 
that, office, delivered in Latin Lectures his famous Elxposition of Colosdans. 
The Rev. Mr. Allport, of Birmingham, has lately published an excellent trans- 
lation of this valuable work, and of some important tracts by the same author. 
The Exposition of Colossians is a book of genuine gospel doctrines, such as 
were taught in those days, when the clergy of the Church of England were not 
ashamed of the Creed of the Reformation. I would, however, notice, that the 
good Bishop is infected with the taint of his age — intolerimce — and that he re- 
commends as a duty the persecution of Dissenters. (See vol. ii. p. 256.) Tliis 
is a great blot, and must not be passed over. 
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of the examiners of some of the colleges should be entirely 
changed, or should give themselves up to diligent inquiry on these 
matters, not without prayer, they would be utterly incapable of 
putting any question on the faith of Christians, or of understand- 
ing any when duly answered. This after all is the great crying 
grievance of the University, a total ignorance of the doctrines of 
the Reformation, a studied hatred and contempt of all serious and 
spiritual theology, and in lieu of the faith of the saints, the bad 
books written by Bishop Tomline, and all that dark school, which 
for the last fifty years have spread midnight over the land. 

The only examination in Divinity which tends to any good is 
in Paley's Evidences of Christianity, a work of so much merit, 
that a thorough knowledge of it is certainly desirable, if it be 
always remembered, that Paley*s Evidences are, after all, purely 
intellectual, and that if the faith of believers stands only on the 
reason, it cannot be that faith which embraces a gospel unintelligible 
to the wisdom of the world. 

I come now to speak of the only semblance of real religion in 
the University. I need not tell your Royal Highness that this 
part of my subject has brought me to speak of Mr. Simeon, and 
that powerful party, which his long Christian labours have raised 
up in the University. This venerable man was for years the only 
beacon in days when the darkness might be felt. He began his 
Christian struggle, and a very severe struggle it was, without a 
friend to help him: he was shamefully persecuted, insulted, and 
outraged, directly by the Undergraduates, and indirectly, but still 
more severely, by many unprincipled persons in authority. Long 
and laborious was his trial, and all his Christian patience was fully 
elicited ; but at last his perseverance in good deeds and the excel- 
lent instructions which he delivered from the pulpit were blessed 
with an ample return of sincere and zealous converts. Thus, 
whilst the University was pouring forth floods of immoral, licen- 
tious, and mischievous men in all parts of the kingdom, and in 
every rank of life, Mr. Simeon was a fountain, in a small and 
humble way indeed, issuing forth in pure 'streams far and wide for 
the blessing of many a benighted parish. He has sent forth pious 
clergymen into every county ; he has named faithful preachers of 
the gospel in many most important stations ;* he has encouraged the 
poor and neglected clergy ; drawn out the diffident ; instructed 
the ignorant, and upheld the persecuted ; and by the largesses of a 
most bounteous purse, as well as by his advice and example, has 
fostered the cause of Evangelical Religion in the Church of Eng- 
land, till now it can bear his departure, and not sink down extin- 
guished when his torch shall be burnt out. 

I would, however, say one qualifying word respecting Mr. 

* Who, for instance, can estimate the spiritual advantages that have arisen 
from one snch appointment, the Rev. Mr. Close, to Cheltenham ? They who 
have frequented that watering place will bear testimony to the good done by 
that zealous and popular evangelist far and near. We are also assured from all 
quarters that Mr. Close is no bigot. 
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Simeon's ministry, — that he has been deficient in not raising a 
monitory Yoice against the boundless wickedness, vices, and luxury 
of his University, which for half a century has been going on in 
geometrical progression before his eyes. Here, T humbly think, he 
has not done all that was required of him ; he has " given full proof 
of his ministry" in every thing but this, for it is written, " Cry 
aloud, spare not, show my people their transgressions," and this 
perhaps he has somewhat overlooked ; for in the many sermons 
which I have heard him preach, I never once heard him allude to 
the violent iniquities of Cambridge. Let me add also, though 
certainly Mr. Simeon is not responsible for this, that what is called 
the " Simeonite party" is now manifestly degenerating from its 
former strictness in piety. The world is making great inroads on 
its holiness, and being no longer " a poor and afflicted people," but 
a powerful and increasing sect, possessmg fellowships and livings 
not a few, the evangelical ministers are showing decided marks of 
laxity, and in many instances display that pride and overbearing 
conduct which ill become men of reputed holiness. They have 
also lately become more than ever intolerant and bigotted about 
their rotten idol, the external government and emoluments of the 
Establishment ; more zealous about trifles and carnal things, which 
till within a few years they left to the sole embraces of their 
brethren, the High-Church Priests. But this is the general malady 
of the evangelical party throughout England, and is not confined 
to the clergy connected with Cambridge. To find an evangelical 
clergjnnan with any sparkling of liberality in him, is as. rare as 
to find a diamond of the first water. Nine-tenths of them are black 
bigots and opaque conservatives. 

Let not, however, any fond father or mother be deceived, and 
because there is a pious party in Cambridge, therefore think that 
this is the University suited for their child, and that his faith and 
morals will be safe under such influence; for I myself have 
witnessed the lamentable ruin of youth sent to Cambridge from 
religious parents, and under the apparent protection of a previously 
serious education. It is just possible, if the youth's disposition is 
unquestionably steady, grave, studious, and sedate, and if, which is 
above all, he has a deep sense of religion, it is just possible, that he 
may escape contamination from the filthy conversation all around 
him ; but it is a desperate ordeal, and is indeed trying his faith so 
as by fire. I have seen the most rigorous, abstinent, and holy 
young men burst forth into unlimited licentiousness,* launch out 
into every sort of extravagance and dissipation, speedily injure 
both body and soul, and lay up to themselves a store of bitter 

* A young man of supposed piety and spotless morals, the first year that I 
was at Cambridge, gave way to the temptations all around him, and from a life 
of an Encratite suddenly lapsed into the degradation of the vilest Bacchanalian. 
His constitution, unaccustomed to such a trial, gave way ; he fell into a brain 
fever, and died t» despair, seeking in vain for that peace which he once enjoyed. 
The solemn warnings of his death-bed had, however, the effect 'Of recUdmlDg a 
fellow- sinner, who with him had lapsed from holiness into sin. 
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sorrow for the rest of their lives. The ejected devil, tired of wan- 
dering through dry places, has at last succeeded in introducing 
seven devils worse than himself, and the last state of that man has 
indeed heen worse than the first. I would therefore say to all 
parents, who value the serious religion of their sons. Send them not 
to Cambridge, hut as far from it as possible, for it is gambling too 
much with the future welfare of their children to adventure them 
on this desperate hazard. If, however, their object be to prepare 
their sons for clerical orders in the Establishment, there is perhaps 
no alternative but to send them to one of the Universities, seeing 
that the Bishops have entered into a conspiracy to refuse ordination 
to all who bring not testimonials of a College Education. This is 
the iron yoke which the pastors of the privileged sect have set up, 
and under this they rigorously command all to pass. It remains 
then only to make the choice of non-ordination and safety, or 
ordination with all the dangerous pollutions of the Universities. 
Oxford is in every respect as bad as Cambridge ; it matters not 
on which of these infamous Acroceraunian rocks the vessel strikes. 
As however every thing in the Church of England is exactly as 
it was in the Apostolical age, and as every thing done by tlie 
Bishops was done by Paul and the Apostles, and is to be found in 
the New Testament, it doubtless is lurking in some mystical texts 
of Scripture, that all the ministers of the Church of Christ should 
take a degree at one of the Universities, and attend the lectures of 
the Norrisian Professor. 

As there is no attention paid at Cambridge to any instruction in 
the doctrines of Christianity, the effect of this scandalous omission 
is visible even amongst the evangelical clergy. Some of the serious 
clergy have in full manhood been converted from a life of ^previous 
debauchery to a sense of their sinful lives, and so brought to deep 
repentance. They then for the first time begin to read the Scrip- 
tures, and are thus launched into the mighty ocean of revelation 
without any knowledge of the sea-marks, or any acquaintance with 
the constellations, to direct them in difficulties. The study of the 
gospel, and an insight into its marvellous light, is all a novelty to 
Uiem. Every word of the mysteries of faith is as strange to their 
minds as if they had been Mahometans or Chinese Bonzes ; for 
amongst the ordinary members of the Church of England, what is 
known of the gospel ? As therefore they have never been instructed 
in any part of doctrinal theology, it is no wonder that they should, 
in many cases, run into dogmatical extravagances. We often hear 
such converts in the heat of their zeal declare, that they reject all 
books but the Bible, and that they will read it pure and sincere, 
without note or comment : they say they have no need of the old 
divines and expositors, their knowledge is spiritual ; and no books 
can tell them that which they have received, not by the wisdom of 
man, but by express revelation. They take an exaggerated view 
of every evangelical sentiment, and in all things run into extremes. 
We may remark this process amongst some of them, it is too often 
before our eyes ; and the usual result is, that after a short time 
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preaching the doctrines of the gospel with fervent vivacity, they 
push on into the modem heresies, and are ultimately caught in the 
wild fanaticisms of Mr, Irving' s school, or the thorny wilderness of 
Hyper- Calvinism. How many a promising clergyman has thus 
been lost to all that is useful ! and how entirely this tendency to 
heresy is confined to the members either of the Episcopal or Pres- 
byterian establishments. Heresies thrive in establishments ! 

And now, illustrious Prince, the progress of this Epistle brings 
me to the state of Learning in the University of Cambridge. This 
is indeed taking the bull by the horns, and I feel that I want the 
muscular arm of a Mithras for so bold an undertaking ; but still I 
do not despair, and, with a due invocation of Hercules, hope to re- 
move any false ideas that may be existing any where relative to 
this great mystery. 

The learning of Cambridge may be thus enumerated : — Divinity, 
classics, mathematics in all its branches, civil law, metaphysics, and 
logic* The divinity I have already explained. The logic is a 
mere nominal study, of which hardly any one knows even the rudi- 
ments ; a few who study civil law make themselves masters of the 
syllogistic forms of disputation requisite for keeping the Acts in the 
schools. Metaphysics have a half-existence ; " Locke on the Un- 
derstanding" is nominally considered a book for examination, and 
a few printed questions are given to the examinees ; but, it is said, 
that small attention is paid to the answers, and, in short, metaphy- 
sics are nearly neglected. There is a sect of refined metaphysicians 
in the University, but their speculations are far too profound for the 
general compass of intellects. Their system being that of Kant, 
and consisting of the sublimations of double-distilled Germanism, 
is better suited for opium-eaters, mystics, cabalists, rosicrusians, 
and evocators, than for the pudding-hunting students of Cambridge. 
As learning in this University is directed towards the solidity of a 
fellowship or a fat living, the young gentlemen know what they are 
about too well to solicit the cold and cloudy embraces of a German 
ghost, who, though she might lead them to the church-yard, woidd 
not lead them to the church tithes. Civil law has its followers ; 
but few in number compared with the great sects of mathematics 
and classics. This branch of knowledge deserves more cultivation 
than is at present allowed it, and perhaps may again rise in estima- 
tion in this country, though not at the Universities. The system 
of " codification,*' whereby law is arranged under fixed principles, 
is founded on such manifest wisdom ; the accuracy of the Justinian 
code is so striking to all that have studied it ; and the dignity, 
beauty, and fitness of the civil law, offer such charms to the lovers 

* We may gather from the words of Sir Matthew Hale, that, in the reign of 
Charles II., the following was the style of education for a young gentleman .... 
** from sixteen to seventeen, at the University or under a tutor, more Latin, but 
chiefly arithmetic, geometry, and geodesy ; from seventeen to nineteen and 
twenty, logic, natural philosophy, and matnematics, according to the ordinary dis- 
cipline of the Uiiiversity.'* See Lucy Aikin's Charles I. vol. i. p. 52. 
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of truth and reason, that they who are ignorant of the lahours of the 
great jurisconsults are ignorant of some of the most exalted achieve- 
ments of human foresight. The various ramifications of the study 
ef the Institutes, the history of law in general, and the comparison 
of various doctrines of various legislslators, are all full of instruction, 
and cannot hut convey much useful knowledge to those whose 
ininds have heen directed this way. I am inclined to think that 
the best examination that could be devised for the aristocracy in 
general, would be in the civil law ; they would then know some- 
thing that might be of use to them in after life ; and if fo civil law 
were joined history in general, natural history, and a competent 
knowledge of Gh-eek and Latin, sufficient for all useful purposes, it 
surely would be furnishing their minds with something more to the 
purpose than the first four books of Euclid, and the other et ceteras 
at present required for taking the first degree. 

Having thus cursorily viewed the minor branches of learn- 
ing. Classics now draw our attention. The great College of 
Trinity preeminently encourages the Classics, for the examiners 
occasionally elect to the valuable fellowships of that house young 
men who cannot answer a single mathematical question. The 
classical character of this University has been, according to gene- 
ral belief, rapidly advancing in the last twenty years, and cer- 
tainly they have succeeded in introducing a system fax superior 
to that which existed thirty years ago. The great giant in this 
work was Porson, who, with his stupendous knowledge of all the 
intricacies of criticism, has, with the swagger of a bully, tyrannized 
in the art of restoring the text of the Greek tragedies.* It has 
been the fashion since his time to study the Greek tragedies with 
extreme attention to words and metres, so that in reality hypers 
triticittm is the fashion at Cambridge. They have indeed wire- 
drawn the art, and brought it to that perfection that it will not be 
possible to add much more to this elaborate trifling. If a Cam- 
bridge scholar wishes to gain repute, he is sure to publish a Greek 
tragedy, (the three hundred and fifty-seventh edition perhaps,) and in 
some pert coxcomb notes to sneer at former editors about a particle 
or a metre. Hence a learned man here, is a person who is a sharp- 
scented critic, who has discovered some new canon applicable to the 
structure of a chorus, or has raised some doubt about an Optative 
Mood. It never seems to enter into their heads that true learning 
ought to have a wider range, and that it consists not in chaining 
the mind down to canons of criticism and traps of grammar ; that 
it is mere folly to be for ever quibbling and squabbling about these 

* Besides Porson* s well known decree about accents in a note on the 
Medea, written with violent ferocity, I refer the reader to a note of his on 
Orestes, 663, where he undertakes to give the true meaning of a verse of 
the Iliad. His savageness against Hermann, and every other person that 
differed from him in opinion, is notorious. Hermann, however, is a*greater 
critic than Poraon, and a far more learned man. By what fatality is it that 
critics and theologians write against one another in this tomahawk style ? 

E 
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tools of the work, and that a really learned man ought to have his 
mmd well stored with the writings of a vast many authors ; that 
having hived up the works of the ordinary classics, he should go on 
to the extraordinary, and not be content tiU he has mounted up- 
wards even to the dark ages, and read deeply of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, studied the Oriental mythos, and the Hebrew and 
Syriac languages, and, in short, made himself such a scholar as used 
to ornament Cambridge in the days of Queen Elizabeth and James I. 
Above all things, a learned man should be able to write Greek and 
Latin prose fluently, and speak Greek and Latin fluently and ele- 
gantly ; all which things might be done, if the vices of luxury and 
debauchery were abolished at the University, and the Undergradu- 
ates were required to know a great deal and not a very little. There 
are very few persons at Cambridge who can write good Latin prose,* 
and still fewer who can speak it, though there are many who are 
not inelegant composers of Greek and Latin verse. It is the 
fashion to write verses, because it is useless ; it is the fashion not 
to write or speak Greek or Latin prose, because it might be 
useful. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, this University had a 
high character for learning, and deserved it, and a large number of 
deep-read men was constantly issuing from its colleges ; but thofe 
were days of frugality, temperance, sobriety, and economy ; theie 
are days of insolence, luxury, intemperance, and extravagance. The 
Curian severity has long since been dissolved by the manners of petu- 
lant Tarentum. The helps to attaining knowledge are prodigiously 
increased, but the attainment of knowledge is prodigiously decreased. 
The scholars of Cambridge are, generally speaking, most superfici- 
ally instructed, and if you take them out of the old beat of those 
matters which they have prepared for examination, and which is 
popularly called cram, they are the most ignorant of mortals. Put 
a Cambridge-man in the Dead Sea of criticism, and he is in his 
element ; lead him into the grand ocean of general knowledge but 
a few yards, and he is immediately out of his depth. It is lamenta- 
ble to reflect on the education of the young gentlemen of England. 
They are generally sent to a public school, say Eton, which is un- 
questionably the worst school in England ; there, for five years, 

• It is worthy of observation, that some of the '* celeberrimi," " doctissimi,'* 
** »mpli8simi," of Cambridge, have suffered shipwreck on the sunk rocks of 
grammar. When the Alcestis was published by the then Greek Professor, than 
appeared in one of the notes this portentous word, PERSENTIBUNT, a non- 
descript animal, which the grammarians were obliged to class amongst the 
paradoxa. This monster was not allowed to live long ; the booksellers strangled 
it soon after the birth ; and it is not an easy matter to procure a copy which ctm 
testify that it ever existed. Much later, a gentleman, in his Latin ode which 
gained the prize, published ' justitia STABILIBIT orbem." It should be partiofi- 
larly noticed that none of the learned examinerswho adjudged the prize peiceivad 
the Phoenix in this verse, '.t would not then be amiss, before the great men 
are hoisted on the pedestal of fame, to ascertain whether they can conjugate the 
verb audio, for these blunders produce defects on the white marble of their statuea* 
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they learn a few fragments of the Greek and Latin authors, done 
up in selections, and which might, by a scholar, be easily read in a 
fortnight. They make a great many Latin verses, which an Eton 
boy soon acquires a habit of constructing with slovenly rapidity ; 
and they learn by heart much Greek and Latin verse. Nothing 
useful in any way is taught them ; they know nothing of history, 
nothing of any science, nothing of the great questions which are 
agitated in this age. A more ignorant creature could hardly be 
found than a first-rate Eton boy. From this bad and immoral 
school they go to Cambridge, still worse and ten-fold more immoral ; 
and there they bring into play the smatterings of Greek and Latin 
which they had acquired at Eton, read a few more Greek tragedies 
or comedies, make some elegant epigrams, and, being fully initiated 
into the £Etshionable "cram** of the University, obtain the prizes, 
and finally, perhaps, if the church be their destiny, the fellowships 
and livings of the colleges. After which, they grow large, read the 
Quarterly Review and the Standard newspaper, and die at last ot 
the fat rot. These are the clerical gentlemen : the lay gentlemen 
transmigrate into the genus booby, become country squires, magis'- 
trates, and members of Parliament, whose ignorance arid darkness 
are too notorious to require any comment. The system of aristo- 
cratical education is surely the most whimsical ever heard of. It 
amounts to this, — that a gentleman ought to be instructed in those 
things which have no connexion with their views in that station of 
life to which they may be afterwards called. We are assured that 
mathematics are the best preparation for a Judge, that Latin verse 
is the most excellent foundation for a Member of Parliament, that a 
future Bishop should be complete master of Greek tragedies and 
comedies, * that a knowledge of the amours of the gods and god- 
desses, and of the impurity of the classical writers, is the best ground 
work for a parson, and that a country magistrate should read the 
first four books of Euclid. If it is suggested that a judge should 
have studied law in all its branches, a parson theology, and a mem- 
ber of Parliament history and jiuisprudence, they cry out against 
such a system as full of mischief. Why, then, should not a i^ture 
fanner be taught weaving, a weaver be instructed in the care of 
cows, a linen-draper learn how to thresh com, a Newmarket jockey 
mature his skill on a tailor's board, and a tailor finish his educa- 
tion at Newmarket ? If such a system would be ridiculous amongst 
plebeians, what can make it not ridiculous amongst aristocrats ? The 
fact is, the system is established : it is the interest of a swarm of 

* It WM no small cause of the elevation of tbe present Bishop of London, that 
he had edited some of the tragedies of iEschylus : and a successful article in the 
Quarterly Review in favour of the then ministry, together with a few of the tra- 
mdies of Euripides, promoted the present Bishop of Gloucester to the bench. 
These are strange motives for selecting Christian bishops ! and, if this system be 
oootinoed aod should be universal (and the Church of England will of course be 
et ema l and universal,) we may, some two thousand years hence, expect that the 
then bishops of Africa or Botany Bay will owe their dignities to successful com- 
■Motaries on Sbakspeare's Hamlet and Othello, Foot's Farces, or Massinger's 
Plays, or to learned notes on Tom Thumb or Bombastes Furioso.^ 
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useless men to keep it so, who would be ruined if it were altered ; 
and, therefore, to prove that what is, is right, they have recourse 
to sophistry and to arguments, which no rational person would 
listen to. As long as the Mass was profitable at Cambridge, thou* 
sands of volumes were written to prove it the perfection of divine 
and human wisdom : but setting aside all the logic used to persuade 
us of the virtue of things as they are, we should do well idways to 
consider the argumentum ad crumenam, or the purse-argument, which 
will be found to be the clue of this blessed labyrinth.* Peihaps it 

(2) As an epitome of all that has been said as to the results of a g^tlenuuk'ft 
education, we might suppose the following letter to be written from a son to a 
father. 

*' Dear Father, — I have received your complaints of my extravagance witii 
considerable surprise, but I hope by this answer entirely to satisfy yoa that I 
have done nothing at all out of the common way, or that can justly l>e ooasideied 
as deserving any remonstrance. When I came to Cambridge, the annual allow- 
ance of 300^, whibh you promised me, I soon found to be quite below the mark 
expected for the education of a gentleman. None of my schoolfellows confined 
themselves to so small a sum ; and, though it was not without many complaints 
from home, I considered I was rather economical than otherwise by spending 
600/. the first, and 500/. the second year. You have asked me what my debta 
will be when I have taken my degree, so as to pay off every thing ; and, bj a 
most accurate calculation, I think I shall be able to leave the University dear of 
all demands if you furnish me with 750/. There are always more demanda oo 
Cambridge men the last year, and it is the rule of the College that we ahaU not 
take a degree till we have paid the Cook's bill. This is very considerable, much 
larger than I should like to name at present, seeing you do not understand the 
customs of the University. I am sorry that you should not be able to send Tom 
and Fred, to Cambridge, owing to what you erroneously call my extravagance; 
but as I am the eldest son, and as I could not take a degree for a less som of 
money than what I have expended, without quite losing my character as a man of 
spirit and a gentleman, I hope you will not lay the blame to me. Tom and 
Frederic may go to the Loudon University, where things are done much cheaper, 
and where no nobleman is ever seen. I am sure you would be sorry to hear that 
I had disgraced our family by any shabby conduct, fit only for a Sizer, the son of 
a poor curate. I hope you will take into consideration that I have gained no 
small reputation during my stay here. In the first year's examination at the 
college, 1 was in the first class ; moreover, I gained the prize for the best Greek 
and Latin epigrams, and the Person prize in the metre tragicum, trochaicom, 
tetrametrum, catalecticum. Now this is no small honour, and you ought to be 
proud of a son, who, though he has lived as a gentleman with gentlemen, has 
distinguished himself in the University, and brought credit to the father that 
begot him.- I am sorry, my dear father, you should speak disparagingly of mj 
attainments. You say, ' that I have not learned any thin? which will he of any 
use to me in any profession, and that, as I am to have the family living and turn 
parson, all that I have acquired is worse than useless.' You do not, my deer 
father, understand these things. I have received the finished education of a geu" 
tlen»an ; I can write Latin verse in the style of Martial, and am ample master of 
the rules of criticism, as laid down by the divine Bentley, the glorious Porson, the 
illustrious Dawes, the celebrated Bishops of London and Gloucester, the learned 
Scholfield, and the irrefragable Prebendary Tate. Is it nothing to know that in 
the four earliest plays of Euripides there is only one instance of a Tribrach in the 
fifth place of a Senarian 1 and that when the Iambic trimeter has after a word of 
more than one syllable the cretic termination, that the fifth foot must be an Iam- 
bus? These are the elegances of a perfect educadon, which, though I know 
you cannot appreciate, are yet in high esteem by thousands of learned men. Do 
not distress yourself about my ignorance of theology ; I have attended the lectures 
of the Norrisian Professor, and shall sign the Thirty-nine Articles before I take 
my degree ; besides, I have been examined in Luke s gospel, and consider myself 
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may be said, for often it is said, that the system of classical eduea-* 
tion has produced such men as Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Canning ; 
that they were the ornaments of our English Senate, the glory and 
boast of the British nation. The answer is obvious, — as all the 
gentlemen of England are educated in this manner, and as under 
the old corrupt system, now happily abolished, that unclean esta-* 
blishment, the House of Commons, was their exclusive job-shop, 
it followed of necessity, that if any talent did appear in Parliament, 
it must have appeared to arise from the system of education, which 
is universal amongst the aristocracy. But these and other renowned 
Senators of England were not formed by, hut in spite of University 
education ; and if the eight or ten illustrious Senators, who have 
come forth from Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, be so much ex- 
tolled, as a proof of the excellence of the University education, 
what shall we say of the many thousands, yea, we may say tens of 
thousands of the gentry, who have gone through the like process, 
and have lived and died as ignobly as the uninstructed peasantry, 
buried in a country church-yard ? I request your Royal Highness 
to look at the gentlemen of England, as they are to be seen at this 
present time, for an abimdant proof of the miserable education 
.which the Universities afford. I request you to remark the conver- 
sation of the young patricians at the London dinner-tables, to 
notice their general conduct and habits of life every where, to follow 
them to their homes, as well as in public, and with your own eyes 
and ears to ascertain the true state of the case. The gentlemen 
of England are, generally speaking, an ignorant caste ; ignorant to 
such a degree as, by persons who never have inquired into the sub- 
ject, could scarcely be credited. A large majority of the patri- 
cians are incapable of sustaining a conversation on any subject of 
history, science, or literature ; their minds have never been cultured 
at the public schools and Universities ; they have learned things 
there which never can be of any use to them, things which tend in 
no respect to purify or ennoble the intellect, but which keep them 
grovelling on the earth in all the darkness of the natural man. 
Their morals have been tainted, and their minds unimproved, so 
that they torn out at last useless members of society, and are fit 
only for the degradation of Almack's, or the opprobrium of the 
dog-kennel and the stables. 

Let not then the Universities bring forward a Canning or a Pitt. 
Canning, truly, was fond of quoting a few Latin verses, and even 
Pitty from the more serious occupation of bribing Bishops and 

M Oftbodoz as any panon in oar county. I woold cballenge any one that dared 
to say a word against the Church of England as by law established, and what 
man can be desired of me 1 As for the Bishop's examination, I will undertake to 
cram quite sufficient for his chaplain in two months' time, and shall then take 
(ion of the family living. 
** Pray send me the money I mentioned. 

** Your dutiful son, 

"X. Y.Z." 
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Members of Parliament, could occasionally descend to trifle with a 
few lines from Horace ; but it is a strange mistake to imagine that 
these notorious men would not have been notorious without a Uni- 
versity education. Talent will appear without the questionable 
help of a Cambridge Tutor. If, however, some patrician Whig or 
Tory, who reads this Letter, should sigh with regret over the departed 
quotations of Canning's ** elegant oratory," let such cheer up their 
drooping spirits, and know; t£at a string of quotations firom Virgil 
and Horace might be published as a manual for the Reformed 
House of Commons, by which, with a single day's study, " the 
Members" might be armed with elegances enough for all subjects 
that ever can be debated ; for if aU the quotations ever made use of 
in British senatorial speeches were extracted and numbered, £hey 
would be found not to exceed fifty. Honourable gentlemen and 
noble lords return to old hack verses with wonderful fidelity ; they 
seldom wander far from the safe boundaries of the Eton Latin 
Grammar. The present House of Commons, however, is very dif- 
ferent now from what it used to be. The Tory dictation is at an end» 
and the days of Whig deception are numbered. The aristocratical 
power has received, by the Reform Bill, a heavy blow on the head ; 
and the day is not far distant when even, the prodigious Mr. Stanley, 
lover and ravisher of the Church as by law established, will be 
consigned to that contempt which his despotic principles justly 
merit. We are in a fair way to be rid of squires' and noblemen's 
sons ; and Cambridge and Oxford will, perhaps, ere long, have to 
weep in vain for their dear children, swallowed up in the rising flood 
of plebeians and manufacturers. To this consideration add also, tibat 
the present House of Commons is but little disposed to listen to 
scraps of Virgil from Mr. Stanley, or rags of Horace from Mr. Ma- 
cauley. A new style of oratory has been introduced,* and it is said 
that the most eificient senators are those who can best bark like a 
dog, mew like a cat, or crow like a cock. A violent cough is now 
the chief argument, and a loud roar the most approved answer. 
The House of Commons is more a menagerie of beasts than a 
chamber for debates. 

The mathematical fame of Cambridge is great amongst Cam- 

* Mr. Buckingham has, in several speeches to his constitoents, borne «mpl« 

testimony to the present state of the House of Commons be had expeeted 

very little good behaviour firom his noble, right honourable, and honourable col- 
leagues ; and he says, ** the progress of the session realized my anticipation, for 
it has been marked by scenes more disgraceful than ever characterized a pmlav$r 
held by ignorant savages under the tree of central Africa ; such scenes of disorder 
and mockery of legislation, as those who have not seen, can form no conceptiait 

of This we have seen in the progress of the session, where, thouen the 

rank and station and wealth and intelligence of the Members would justi^ the 
expectation of the greatest order and courtesy in their conduct, such scenes of 
nightly brawling, intemperance, and disorder, have been exhibited, as would be 
considered disgraceful in any mechanics' institute in the kingdom, and are cer- 
tainly without parallel in my recollection in any country or any assembly that I 
ever have witnessed," &c. &c. &c. 

Shoals of these parliamentary brawlers have been educated at Cambridge and 
Oxford, and, therefore, we need not wonder at their genteel manners. 
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bridge men. The sister University of Oxford limps after Cambridge 
in l£e mathematical race» but has long been double-distanced. 
The examinations at Oxford are, to a Cambridge man, ridiculous ; 
the examinations of Cambridge are, to a French mathematician, 
beneath notice. Our University science is, on the Continent, in 
very low repute. A Senior Wrangler is, in the Colleges, a stupen- 
dous Colossus ; but how many of these giants (for there is one bom 
every year) dwindle away into pigmies, and are heard of no more ! 
The very best thing that ever comes of a Cambridge Senior 
Wrangler is, that he should be a rising lawyer, or crowned at last 
with a judge's wig ; a strange termination for a mathematician ! 
but so do grubs turn into butterflies, and eggs into serpents. The 
usual destiny of these Anakim of science is, that they shoidd 
moulder away on a College Fellowship or living, and sitting down 
in a paradise of whist and port-wine, terminate their days in 
despicable contentment. What becomes of all the Senior Wrang- 
lers ?* Where are they ? What have they done ? What are their 
discoveries ? How have they helped science ? What are they 
likely to do ? Can no one bring forth any of these celebrated men 
from their hiding places ? Can no one rouse them from their slumber, 
and unloose these fattened oxens from the ** prebendal stallis ?" 

But so it is, that the most eminent mathematician of England is at 
this present time a lady ! Mrs. SomerviUe has passed by the flaming 
walls of Cambridge, and rising like the ethereal sun, has dimmed all 
the college stars into pale obscurity ; and so it is, that the discove- 
ries in science for the last twenty years have not been made or even 
suggested by the sages of Cambridge. The lungs of our Alma 
Mater are so embarrassed with fat emoluments, that she can no 

* That the reader may judge of the Senior Wranglers of Camhridge, I sub- 
join a list of them for the last forty years, that it may he seen in what respect 
they have assisted the scientific world. Some will he noticed as remarkable foi* 
aoBiA achievements not connected with science. Herschel and Airy seem to form 
the only exceptions to what has been said in the body of this Letter respecting the 
fint Wranglers :— 1793 Dr. Harrison, Deputy High Steward! 1794 Dr. Butler, 
an Editor of JEschylus, 1795 Woodhouse, 1796 Kempthome, 1797 Hudson, 
1798 Sowerby, 1799 Boteler, Recorder of Canterbury^ 1800 Inmaq, 1801 Martyn, 
(this is the ever-celebrated Martyn of the Christian world, who offered up all the 
powers of his superior intellect a willing sacrifice to the cross, and was faithful 
onto death in the cause of the Gospel :) 1802 White, 1803 Starkie, 1804 Kaye, 
Bithop of Lincoln t 1805 Turton, Dean of Peterborough^ 1806 Pollock, King*$ Coun- 
f0{, 1807 Gippa 1808 Bickersteth, King*8 Counsel, 1809 Alderaon, a Judge, 1810 
MnL\^ 1811 Dicey, 1812 Neale, 1813 Herschel, 1814Gwatkin, 1815 Leicester 
181(> Jacob, 1817 Austen. 1818 Lefevre, 1819 King, 1820Coddington, 1821 At- 
kioaon, 1822 Holditch, 1823 Airy, 1824 Cowling, 1825 Challis, 1826 Law, 1827 
Gordon, 1828 Perry, 1829 Philpotts, 1830 Whitley, 1831 Eamshaw, 1832 Heath, 
1833 Ellice. These are the senior Wranglers : if we suppose an average of 
twenty Wranglers every year, there will be then an aggregate of eight hundred 
Wranglers during this period ; hut in this great number of mathematicians, it is 
vain to look for any of the celebrated sons of science. They may be ranked in 
three classes. College Tutors and Fellows, Clergymen, and Lawyers. We would 
nake one exception in favour of Mr. Wbewell, Fellow of Trinity College. Thfs 
gsotlaman, whose talents are of the highest order, has in his Bridgewater Trea- 
tiM girea to the philosophical as well as to the Christian world, a work of 
tlMt value and merit, that it needs not the arts of a mercenary praise to secure it 
an immortal renown. 
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longer breathe fireely. Germany, without livings and fellowahipfi id 
bribe her youth, produces refidly learned men. France, wi&onl 
colleges and tithes, produces real mathematicians. Intellect and 
religion soon fall into a dyspepsia, when they axe fed with gold^ 
In short, Cambridge having Newton for her boast, seems ever since 
to have been a steril mother ; and perhaps after so ilhistriotis a 
son, she was exhausted with the effort, nor did she feel that she 
wanted any other offspring, foreseeing that, though she bersell 
should fall into miserable decay, yet her name and memory would 
be upheld to all generations by the unfading glories of this hei 
immortal child. 

We may therefore conclude, illustrious Prince, ftoia all that has 
been said, that the practical effect of the Universities is to produce 
a vitiated Aristocracy. They have been admirable contrivances in 
past times for supporting the great Leviathan ; but the doctrine oi 
Hobbes is no longer tolerated in the British Isles, and the mighty 
image, whose head is of gold, and whose feet are of clay, shall be 
broken to pieces, and become like chaff of the simmier threshing 
floors. It is not enough now to nourish the patricians, and to 
make all things tend to their exclusive profit and glory. The 
nation will no longer bear the dominion of that lordly nuisance, 
the Church of England ; and seeing that it draws its heart blood 
and all its mischievous strength from the Universities, will, ere 
long, strike such a harpoon into the flanks of the great creature, aa 
may enable a reformed Parliament to cut it up and sell it for useful 
piurposes. The Universities are eminently aristocratical ; all theii 
bearings, direct and indirect, tend to foster the power of the Mag- 
nates. The young nobles are held in high veneration at Cam- 
bridge ; they differ from the rest in dress, they are clothed in cloth 
of gold, they dine with the collegiate dignitaries on elevated plat- 
forms; they have precedence, worship, and respect; are placed in 
Stalls to say their prayers over the heads of the baser-bom beneath 
them : but far more tiian this, every Graduate must pass under the 
yoke of the Established Church, which concentrates all the domi- 
nion of the patrician order. Many plebeians are unquestionably 
educated at the Universities, but the process of tests brings them 
all into the Church, and perhaps half the plebeians, who have taken 
degrees, become Priests of the Establishment. Plebeians, elevated 
into the priesthood, not only become part and parcel of that body 
for which Dukes, Earls, and Barons, Archbishops and Bishops, 
are ready to put their all on a venture, but are themselves tibe 
most ignorant and violent Tories in England. The baser the 
origin of a clergyman, so much the more fiiriously does he rage in 
behalf of the Duke of Wellington, the Bishops, Don Miguel, and 
the royal strumpet of La Vendue. 

Writers of the present day assure us, that we are essentially an 
Aristocratical nation, and that no Acts of Parliament could make 
us otherwise. Let the fountain head of the Patrician power be 
stopped, and we shall soon see a wonderful change ; let the Uni- 
versities be purified, let them be turned away from their exclusive 
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irrigation of the Church, and then would the great river Euphrates 
disappear, and men might enter in triumphantly through the brazen 
gates of Babylon. 

Iff however, there were no other call for a strong remedy of the 
manifest abuses of this University, it would be sufficient to point out 
the fact that every person who takes his first degree there must be a 
boni-fide member of the Church of England as by law established.* 
Under such a system as this, it is in vain to call Cambridge and 
Oxford Universities, for, in fact, they are particular Universities, or 
universal monopolies; contradictions in term, which demand that 
they should henceforward not be styled Universities, but Particu- 
larities. What, we would ask, could be more absurd and more 
becoming barbarians, than that a Priest should stand at the foun- 
tsun-head of science, and say, ** No man shall drink of these waters 
unless he swear that he belongs to our sect ?'* What can be more 
pro£uie than thus to tack a declaration of religion to matters totally 
nnconnected with religion ? What connexion is there between 
astronomy and believing in Bishops ? Where is the point of union 
between hydrostatics and the thirty-nine Articles ? What have Optics 
to do with " the ordaining of Priests and Deacons ?" Why should 
they, who have passed three years in preparing for the examina- 
tions, such as they are, be met at the end of his pilgrimage with 

* The history of the declaration is briefly this:— In the year 1613, King: 
James I. ordered the University to exact subscription to the three articles of every 
Btohelor of Divinity and Doctors of all the faculties, when proceeding to those 
degrees. This the University made statute law by grace of the senate ; but in 
1616, King James directed that all persotis taking any degree whatever should 
tabtcribe we three articles ', and this was observed by the University, simpiv in 
obedience to the royal command, without any grace of the Senate. The three 
articles declare—" 1. The King's Majesty, under God, is the only supreme 
gOTemor of the realm, and all other his Highness's dominions and countries, as 
wdl in spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes, as temporal ; and that no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, or potentate, hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, 
ecclesiastical or spiritual, within his Majesty's said realms, dominions, and coun- 
tries. 2. The Book of Common Prayer and of ordering bishops, priests, and 
deseoos, eontaineth nothing in it contrary to the word of God, and it may be 
lawfblly used ; and he (the person making the declaration) will himself use 
die form, in the said book prescribed, in public prayers and administration of 
•aeraments, and no other. 3. That he (the declarant) allowetb the book of 
articles, agreed upon by the archbishops and bishops of both provinces, and the 
whole clergy in convocation, holden at London in the year 1562, and that he 
scknowledgeth all and every the articles therein contained, being in number thirty- 
nine, besides the ratification, to be agreeable to the word of God." 

In 1772 and 1779, graces of the Senate substituted the above declaration in the 
place of the three articles for all persons taking the first degree either in arts, law, 
or medicine ; but persons admitted to the degree of Master of Arts, Doctor of Laws, 
or Doctor of Divinity, sabscribe yet the tl^ee articles, which, be it observed, are 
fiMmded only on a royal mandate, have never been sanctioned by the Senate, and 
are therefore illegal. 

At Oxford, subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles and the oath of supremacy 
ars required on admittion to the University : and on taking any degree, the three 
•itides, the Thirty-nine Articles, and the oatli of supremacy, are again exacted t 
RfStums of religious tests required at the Universities have been made to the 
House of Commons on the motion of Colonel Williams, but both these returns 
omit transcribing the three articles which are here given for the benefit of the 

F 
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the dead wall of a test ? That this should be the end of their 
labours is the most unexpected of all events : " to be a bona-fide 
member of the Church of England," after the moral and intellec- 
tual preparation of the University, is the last transformation which 
a philosopher could have anticipated. It is a most shameftd insult 
on the fkith of Christians, and renders complete that system of 
deception and force which marks the genius of the Church of 
England. That this contrivance of kidnapping young men into 
the Establishment is an utter failure in foro conscientice, and that it 
only produces dissimulation and encourages lying, where people think 
at all, or profaneness and reckless indifference where they do not 
choose to think, is a very small matter with the Rulers of the 
Universities. These considerations are far beneath their attention ; 
they would gladly people all England with liars, sooner than give 
a degree to one conscientious Dissenter : the question is not who 
shall be admitted, but who shall be excluded. All the villains in 
England that have been baptized, and do not go to a Dissenter's 
chapel, are " 5owa-^rfe members of the Church;" why then, they 
argue, should any inquiries be made about the candidates for 
Degrees farther, than by making them subscribe a test ? To be a 
Member of the Church of Clirist and a Member of the Church of 
England, are as opposite as East and West. But, in truth, the 
young men have, in the course of their University education, been 
so used to a mechanical and prostitute religion ;*have been so accns- 

* In the election of scholars of St. John's College, the following profane 
farce takes place : — ^The Scholar Elect kneels down before the Master, (Dr. 
Woody the Very Reverend the Dean of Ely,) who, taking the hands of the can- 
didate between his own, pronounces these words : ** Admitto te, Domine, 
" scholarem hujus collegii in nomine Patris, Filii, et Spiritfls Sancti." " / 
** admit thee as a scholar of this college in the name qfthe Father ^ of the Som, 
" and of the Holy Ghost, ^* The Scholar Elect, before his genuflexion, swears 
that he is poorj pious ^ and leamedy " porro juro me pauperem, pium, et 
doctum esse." If an inquiry is made by some conscientious Undergraduate 
into the meaning of the word poor^ they tell him that Lady Margaret, the 
Foundress, ordained that no one should be elected a Scholar who had so mncK 
as forty marks a year. If he hesitates on hearing this information, they tell 
him ''not to injure himself by his folly, for the real meaning of the oath If, 
that he is not very richJ*^ What a meUncholy example does this afford of the 
vicious effect of oaths, and of that profane system of perjury which prevailfl in 
all establishments in England, but especially in the Universities. Does the con- 
science of the Dean of Ely never trouble him when he thus takes the Lord's 
name in vain ? and does he never wince on hearing the young men thus broadly 
perjure themselves on their knees in the attitude of devotion ? What will not a 
bad system make men perpetrate without any scruple or compunction ? The 
" holy alliance*' of European tyrants began in the name " of the blessed and 
undivided Trinity ;'* the marriage ring is given in the name of the Trinity ; the 
Scholars of St. John's College are elected in the name of the Trinity. How 
long will these things last ? The Dean of Ely seems to have a lofty spirity 
capable of surmounting sacramental difficulties. A pamphlet of which the 
tide is, ''A Letter from a Member of the Established Church, Cambridge, 
Independent Press, Sept. 28, 1833," abundantly proves (taking for granted 
that the facts there stated are true) that in the capitular government of E^ 
Cathedral, the Very Reverend the Dean has not '* ruled and governed aecord- 
'* ing to the ordinances and statutes of his church." The Dean's oath >nd the 
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tomed to be driven to chapel, and to act the hypocrite, ais a part 
of collegiate duty ; have so long seen the faith of Christians dis- 
figured and abused for carnal and secular purposes ; have been so 
long trained themselves to take a part in the masquerade and mum- 
mery of a ceremonious imposture, that it never gives them a 
moment's uneasiness to take any test when they receive their 
degree. The Senate House is not a temple dedicated to conscience ; 
the greater part think not about what they are doing ; they would 
swear any number of oaths that ** the generous and immaculate 
University" might require. It is only to the serious and conscien- 
tious that it is a stumbling-block : tender consciences either wound 
themselves by telling lies, or keep away from the Universities to 
avoid the sin. The careless, the profane, the dissolute, leap as 
easily over these barriers as they will do the five-barred gates, 
when they shall have entered the Brahminical caste, and shall begin 
to preach the gospel of peace through lithographed sermons. 

But the real secret of the system of subscriptions is, " to 
insult and exclude the Dissenters,"* All other reasons are mere pre- 

Dean*s acts are there set forth, and no process of Wood's Algebra can possibly 
reconcile them. Dr. Wood has already figured before the world as a'Visitor and 
Preserver of Pocklington School in a memorable examination before the House 
of Commons, when tke present Lord Chancellor pressed the Reverend Visitor so 
roughly as to bring him to tears. Nothing daunted, however, with that awful 
squeeze, Dr. Wood has again been reaping fresh laurels in the affair of Stam- 
ford School. For a clear statement of this transaction, see Cambridge Q^ar• 
terfyBevieWy No. ii. Oct. 1833, p. 177. 

♦ A writer in the Times newspaper (Nov. 11), who signs himself " A Senior 
Member of the Senate,*^ has in a sophistical way endeavoured to make it appear 
that the Dissenters are not excluded from Cambridge. A startling paradox 
this, but let us see how it is proved. These are his words : — " At Cambridge 
'* no religious test is required ; at Oxford it is. At Cambridg:e there are both 
'* Catholics and Dissenters, members of the University, but T remember only one 
** qf the Greek Church,^* The meaning of this is, no test is required till the 
degree is to be taken: is not this excluding the Dissenters from the 
University ? Does it not say too clearly to be misunderstood, " You are 
'* not one of our sect, therefore you shall not take a degree here. We 
*' have been plundering you these three years, we have drained you dry 
*' as hay, we have filled our pockets with your money in the shape of 
'' fees to the University and to the College : we have emptied your purse 
" to fill the bags of our great, learned, and pious men ; but because you 
** are not bona-fide a member of the Church of England, you shall take no 
*' degree here : there is no fellowship and no reward to be had at our generous 
" and immaculate University out of our privileged sect," To me it ap- 
pears that this view of the subject makes tiie system of Cambridge 
worse than that of Oxford. At Oxford they begin with honestly telling 
you that they will take only Church money ; at Cambridge they are ready to 
take Dissenters* money, but will give them nothing in return for it. They are 
only bigots at Oxford, but at Cambridge they are both bigots and cheats. But 
supposing it were not so, how could any conscientious Dissenter attend the 
chapel, submit to the masquerade-dress of the surplice, and to the forced Eu- 
charists ? Roman Catholics may be at Cambridge now, but they must be of a very 
■irarious breed, seeing that the Popes strictly forbid all good Catholics attending 
mt Anglican worship. What the solitary member of the Greek Church might 
have done, we know not ; he is a Phoenix at Cambridge, and perhaps was only 
teen by the *' senior member of the Senate ;" but it is certain that no Pro- 
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tences ; this is the object and the only object of a custom unknown 
even in the dark ages, and invented only by the modem Church of 
England, which in all her i^ort history has ever been framing 
** mischief by a law." That this contrivance has £Euled in an 
eminent degree in producing true adherents to the Establishment, 
might be proved in innumerable instances. There are a great 
many Masters of Arts at present, members of the Senate, who aie 
not bona-fide members of the Establishment, and yet all have taken 
the tests. I know full well that such a list of unbelieving conformists 
might be made out, and there never has been a time in the Uni- 
versity, since tests were invented, when it was otherwise. These 
things are notorious ; it is on record, that in the end of the last 
century, various meetings of the clergy and laity were held, to 
procure Parliamentary relief from subscription to the tests of the 
Establishment : amongst the petitioners were Edmund Law, D.D. 
Master of Peter House, with most of the Fellow^s of his college ; 
Robert Plumptree, D.D., President of Queen's ; Peter Peckiurd, 
D.D., Master of Sidney. The Duke of Grafton, Chancellor of 
the University, (1) was of their party also ; so that though Cam- 
bridge had carefully secured, as she imagined, the bona-fide 
attachment of her Graduates to the Established Church, yet behold 
the Chancellor, and some of the Heads of Houses, and a vast 
many Masters of Arts, all request to be relieved from " the oppres- 
sive burden of subscriptions ;" thereby manifestly proving that 
they did not believe the things they had signed ! The list of per- 
sons who made this effort is too long to be given here : it may be 
seen elsewhere, (see Dyer's Academic Unity,) and a woftd exam- 
ple it affords of the demoralizing effect of subscriptions to religious 
creeds required for secular purposes. If the Reformed Parliament 
does not speedily break through this infamous bond, it will merit 
and meet with the reprobation of all England. 

The Dissenters, against whom these tests are levelled, and who 
with astonishing submission have hitherto bowed the neck to the 
multiplied burdens of their ancient yoke, are at last beginning to 

testant Dissenter could in good conscience submit to the Chapel yoke. It is 
renouncing the very point on which all depends. By the act of wearing the 
surplice he would cease to be a Dissenter. It is the dress of the Pope at Rome 
and the Pope at Lambeth. 

The Senior Senator goes on to remark on the subject thus: " I should hope, 
** though I cannot speak from any knowledge on the subject, that when the sciho- 
" lar is not of the Established Religion, a relaxation is considered justifiable by 
*' the greater liberality of the times." What may be the grounds of this hope 
arc not stated, for it is certain that the Senior Senator never heard of such a 
thing ; nay, he knows very well that such a thing never was allowed at Cam- 
bridge, 80 that it is something worse than sophistry thus to put the question. 
But the Chapel-grievanee is not only a burden on Dissenters, it is an oppression on 
Members of the Establishment, and is so opposite to the whole spirit of Chris- 
tianity, that we wonder why the Undergraduates submit to the yoke one week 
longer. Let them in firm language tell the Heads of Houses that they will be 
driven to Chapel no more, and I will answer for it they will not dare to press 
the point. 

(l)The Duke of Grafton, at his Installation as Chancellor, refused the Doctor's 
Kobe in order to avoid taking the test* 
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stir themselves on the important question of the National Educa- 
tion ; and in many public meetings, (1) throughout England, have 
lately protested against the intolerant privation and insults which 
they endure at the two Universities. Certainly, as matters now 
stand, it would utterly ruin their churches to send the sons of 
Dissenters either to Cambridge or Oxford ; and as such a step could 
only secure an inundation of bad principles and bad morals, it is 
to be hoped that no Dissenter will ever think of such a thing, till 
justice be done, and till Reform shall have reached.the root of the 
whole mischief: but the injustice of the present system is by no 
means diminished, but rather increased by this consideration ; and 
it behoves the Dissenting body (a body of vast weight and power) 
not to erase this crying grievance from the tablets of their memory, 
but to act upon it with that vigour which rendered illustrious the 
Independents in the era of the two beheaded tyrants, Charles and 
Laud. (2) The Patriots of all grades, whether they be religious or 

(1) The Associated Dissenting Ministers in Buckinghamshire, have thus ex- 
pressed their sentiments on the subject in a petition to the House of Commons : 

" Your Petitioners must ever deem it a hardship that themselves, and all 

who sustain the same responsible office, having conscientious objections to the 
constitution and ceremonies of the Established Church, are excluded by the unjust 
and impolitic demand of oaths and subscriptions, from the Universities and seats 
of learning which pertain to the country : and they have further to lament, that 
the same barrier to the attainment of literary honours and advantages is 
placed in the way of persons teaching the sentiments they teach." 

Similar sentiments have been expressed at Durham, Hull, Newcastle, Bristol, 
and elsewhere. 

(2) King Charles and Archbishop Laud are precisely those characters which con- 
centrate every thing odious in King and Priest, and it is apparently for this very 
reason that the high party of the Anglican priesthood show their memories pecu- 
liar reverence. The historian Hume, by studied falsifications, succeeded for a 
time in casting an air of pathetic interest over the character of Charles, to the 
ffreat prejudice of truth, and to the serious injury of the cause of liberty. Truth, 
however, is great, and prevails at last, — an adage which has been fully verified 
in the ample confutations of that most mendacious historian. Brodie s History 
of the British Empire, and Godwin's History of the Republic, dissipated the de- 
lusion which so long had prevailed ; but it has remained for Miss Aikin, in her ad- 
mirable memoir of King Charles I., fully to display the revolting abominations 
and maddening oppressions of that desperate monarch. Charles was a man entirely 
without principle ; early habituated to falsehood, and trained up to behold *' king- 
craft'' practised as a laudable state-policy by his bad father. He never, in any 
instance of his life, seems to have hesitated in acting a false part, or in uttering 
premeditated falsehoods, and that with a baseness which would have put to shame 
any person less than a king. With a cold despotic heart, inaccessible to pity, and 
ignorant of any honourable feeling, he pursued his plan of enslaving his country 
with a violence of purpose and determination of pride, that were only equalled 
by bis ignorance of mankind and his utter incapacity in difficulties. Seldom did 
a nation bear more than England, Scotland, and Ireland, from Charles, Laud, and 
Strafford ; and a rare instance is it in the dispensation of human events, that sen- 
tence ag^nst such wickedness should be executed thus speedily. They each, how- 
ever, were cut off, and it has been the task of the clergy ever since to consecrate 
the blood of these sorry martyrs. Dr. Wordsworth, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, as a token of dutiful adoration of King Charles, published, about 
ten years ago, a book with this title,*' Who wrote Eikon Basilike ?'* and it was the 
object of that work to prove that ** Eikon" was written by the beheaded monarch. 
Dr. WordswortJi has been since confuted by Dr. Lingard, Mr. Todd, and The 
Edinburgh Review, so that the worshippers of King Charles can find the doctrines 
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non-religious, must now thoroughly understand that nothing ib 
to be gained from the present administration. The Whigs had but 
one object in passing the Reform Bill, which they have accom- 
plished ; they wished to raise a platform of power from which their 
competitors should never eject them ; but their whole business 
now is, to reconcile the Aristocracy by concessions, and to calm 
the nervous anxieties of the Court. Their policy is manifestly 
unpopular, and, above all things, they are determined to support 
the Church of England, and perpetuate all its evils. If any one 
should doubt whether this be so, let their conduct on the Irish 
Church Bill be remembered ; and above all, let it be taken into 
consideration, that in humble obedience to the menaces of the 
Bishops, they have evaded and intend to evade putting the Great 
Seal to the London University. 

The door is thus shut on every quarter against the Dissenters, and 
the Ministry hope, by an overreaching and subtle policy, by promises 
freely given and more freely broken, by pretences of delay and 
professions of friendship, by seeming good will and secret intrigue, 
so to cajole the Dissenting body, as to persuade them to postpone 
all opposition, till opposition shall be useless. It remains with the 
aggrieved party to frustrate so ingenious a scheme.* 

And thus, illustrious Prince, having traversed this wide field of 
inquiry, and having investigated the state of the University of 
Cambridge, / report it deficient. It has a religion of rituals joined 
to a debased standard of morals, which legitimates impurity to pre- 
serve wealth, and oppresses with ceremonies those whom it deprives 
of consolation. Learning here is an accumulation of refined 
trifles ; science, the acquisition of profitless abortions, speedily 
smothered by emoluments, or rarely quickened into active life. 
Tithes and salaries are the extent of a Professor's wishes, and the 
whole extent of his achievements. Mental exertion is rewarded 

of their ** martyr" nowhere but in his letters to Strafford. All rational people 
acknowledge that Bishop Gauden wrote that celebrated forgery,^" Eikon Basilike." 
This unimportant controversy is here mentioned merely to show the reader the 
sort of politics which prevail amongst the Dignitaries of the Universities. King 
Charles and Archbishop Laud are the Di Penates of Cambridge and Oxford. 
Miss Aikin has rendered no little service to her country and to the cause of pa-, 
triotism, by her lately published memoir of *' The Martyr King/' and has in this 
work, as well as in her previous memoirs, united all the charms of feminine ob- 
servation and interesting minuteness to idl the gravity and wisdom of the most 
reflecting mind. 

* If it be true, as is currently repo^^d, that the Lord Chancellor Brougham is 
the person who withholds the GreatSeal from the Charter of the London University, 
and that assent is not refused in a higher quarter, what can we say of such deser- 
tion of principled We have seen strange things indeed in the way of apostasy, 
but this must be pronounced to be monstrous. The truth or falsehood of this report 
will, probably, ere long, be discovered. 

This, nevertheless, is more certain, that the policy of conciliating the bishops, 
by yielding to their threats, or complying with iheir wishes, is the worst that can 
be adopted; for, according to the Lord Chancellor's expressive phrase in the 
House of Lords, they have already *< tripped up the Ministry" in the Reform 
Bill, and will again trip them up with a much heavier fall if they be not speedily 
ejected from Parliament, where they form at present an insunnoontable barrier to 
all hopes of amendment and all projects of reform. 
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with sloth, and gifts to the belly oppress the ardour of talent. 
Young men who came for instruction are too often infected with the 
general depravity, and go away with a load of debt and the empty 
honour of a degree. Men of prayer are in imminent peril of 
backsliding, and repentant debauchees lapse into heresy. Fellow- 
ships are a temptation to a sinful celibacy, and religious tests en- 
courage deceit and foster dissimulation. In one word, the Univer- 
sity seems to be a slaughter-house of consciences and a kingdom of 
evil. 

With dutiful respect, 

I subscribe myself, illustrious Prince, 

Your Royal Highness's 

Obedient humble servant, 

R. M. BEVERLEY. 

November, 1833. 

POSTSCRIPT. 



The sentiments of Paley are worth recording on the subject of 
tests. After returning thanks, in the name of the fraternity, to 
Dr. Randolph, and "to all who touch the burden of subscription 
with but one of their little fingers, I could wish," he says, " to leave 
with them this observation, that as the man who attacks a flourish- 
ing establishment writes with a halter round his neck, few ever 
will be found to attempt alterations hut men of more spirit than 
prudence, of more sincerity than caution, of warm, eager, and im- 
petuous tempers ; that, consequently, if we are to wait for improve- 
ment till the cool, the calm, the discreet part of mankind begin it, 
till Church Governors solicit it, or Ministers of State propose it, 
I will venture to pronounce that (without His interposition with 
whom nothing is impossible) we may remain as me are till the reno- 
vation of all things, ^^ These words cannot be too much studied, 
they are full of truth. 

Dr. Parr, in a letter to Dyer, thus expressed himself : "Our 
Universities require a thorough reformation ; I think as you do on 
the subject of Subscription, but the cause is hopeless,^* 

The celebrated Locke, seeing that the Universities were only 
nurseries of superstition, political and religious, thus expressed 
himself to King William : "If your Majesty does not reform the 
Universities, every thing will go back again." The politics of 
Cambridge and Oxford are to the last degree inimical to popular 
liberty. (See Tombs of the Prophets.) 

" It is a fact, that the Monks of St. Maur alone have done 
more for literature than the two English Universities did in their 
best days. Neither they nor the Chapters of Cathedrals, as bodies, 
do absolutely any thing to supply, in this respect, the place of the 
monastic orders. — ** Europe in the Middle Ages,'* Lardner's Cab* 
Cyclop, p. 195. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



Shakespeare hath it that, ** Some seek the bubble 
reputation even in the cannon's mouth.'' Surely this 
was never so clearly exemplified, as in Mr. Beverley^s 
effusion on the University of Cambridge^ for a fleeting 
popularity with a certain portion 'of the public ; for the 
pleasure of being toasted at sectarian dinners, and making 
noisy speeches in return, Mr. 6. has ventured his head into 
the cannon's mouth ; some misly wonder at his radhness 
therein^ but for myself, I do not think, his vaunting claim 
to extraordinary courage is to be admitted: he has too 
well calculated the chances of the attack being passed over 
in silence by those who are best able to resist it, the Dons : 
he has approached the engine, in the sure and certain 
hope, that the torch will not be applied, that dot for him 
will its vast stores of combustible matter be ignited. He 
may compare the power of his attack to the muscular 
strength of Mithras; he may imagine that he has plunged 
the knife into the neck of the bull, and that it onlv remains 
for him to cut up and dispose of the carcase at discretion : 
it is probable he does Imagine it, from certain suggestions 
relative to University property, which will come under our 
notice hereafter. Let him feast upon his newly acquired 
importance^ and admire his own mightiness. We can at 
least afford him this. 



t; 
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Another motive or two claims attention, and we mar 
imagine Mr. Beverley thus soliloquizing: — ^"I have written 
a Pamphlet on the abuses of the Church, and amply am t 
revenged for its refusal to admit me within its pale ; 40,000* 
copies have dwindled down to three or four hundred ; be. 
tween one and two thousand pounds have thus poured into 
my coffers by the speculation : this trade is too profitable 
to be easily foregone. I must find some other theme of 
popular declamation. 1 have hit it, what is more likely 
to be productive than an attack upon the Universities? — 
every one will buy it. Those who have sons there will look 
with anxiety to see how far the education those sons are 
receiving is likely to be beneficial to them. And hundreds 
will in nothing be more pleased than in an attempt to ex- 
pose all its defects : by this means, the very debts-f* whidi 
have continued unliquidated during thirteen or fourteen 
years since I squeezed myself into a law degree, may 
partly be paid off. 

** Have at it then, against Cambridge chiefly will I 
direct my battering-rams, with it I have bad dealings, and 
with its habits I am more acquainted. There is but one 
thing calculated to check the success of my scheme; Hie 
odor of my name there, Js none of the sweetest, I have 



* This k a fact ascertuned from the booksdlerj whose name it 
appended to the Pamphlet ; that of 40^000 copies printed of the 
tirade against the Churchy not more than three or four hundred 
remained^ and of 30,000 of the present all had been sold, and a 
second edition has been called for. 

t It is rumour only which says, that Mr. B*8 debts are unpaid 
still, and I think it but right to state this : he has enough to bear, for 
his sins while an undergraduate, and his absurdities since. 



left behind me a reputation, which maj destroy the effect 
of my strictures^ from the known circumstance, that the 
most offensive description I can give of the manners of the 
members, is but a portraiture of my own. Happily four or 
five generations have passed away since the time of my 
under-graduatesbip : those who were the witnesses of my 
excesses are no longer present to state them ; and my suc- 
cess is certain. 

'^ To proceed I am determined ; and all that remains 
for me to do is to consider in what way to conduct my 
attacks : though much deliberation here is not required. 
I have for my foundation one or two weak points, which 
every one allows ; on these will I raise my structure, I will 
make the most of them. I will colour them highly, and 
interspersing them amongst a mass of fabrications, give to 
the whole the appearance at least of truth. My own vicious 
course shall supply me with instances; a friend I bad too, 
who ran with me the round of riot ; a freak or two of* his 
will swell the number, and. give variety : he shall be the 
acquaintance who lost the money at St. John's ; the other 
intimate who spent a £1000. in his first term; I will so 
change his designation, that every outbreak of his de- 
bauchery shall be fixed on some one that never had an 
existence — from his loins shall spring a numerous and a 
sickly progeny, and his sins shall suffice for the family. 
The public, with these instances, will never think of 
doubting that the disease is general : thus shall I grow 
luxurious upon my pamphleteering. 

" Oh ! cunning rogue, Beverley ! ay, ay, let this little 
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braiD alono for that^ trust me when tricking is the word^ 
let me alone for a piece of cunning/' 

• « 

Most, strictly in accordance with the plaa thus had 
down, is this- Pamphlet of Mr. B's, which I now proceed to 
examine, and to do the best I can to falsify hitt statemeAts^ 
to show the incorrectness of his conclusions, and to detect 
and expose the misrepresentation of the whde^ . . .. . , 

The general remarks upon the absurdity of ceremonies 
in a public institution, which are spread about in various 
parts, I pass over ; the subject is one of no importance^ 
and one on which every individual will judge for himself^ 
without the directioa of Mr. Beverley, only observing, 
when the human mind has attained to that perfection whidh 
Mr* B. seems to expect, when no tinge of irreligion and 
vice shall remain, when the feelings shall be wholly put*i^ 
fied from the dross of earthliness, and every thing sen* 
sual shall give place to that which is spiritual arid 
intellectual, then may pomp and ceremony be done awa^ 
with, nature will furnish the most glorious temple wherein 
toworship,and adore the omnipotent Architect. The swelling 
tones of the organ, and the offensive liturgy, shall no longer 
disturb, the serenity of the. pamphleteer, and the ritual of 
the University shall have an end. Then all this may hap- 
pen, but not till then. 

"The Colleges are nests of licentiousness," says Mr. B. 
" and all their laws of inhibition are mere words." The fact 
is, the discipline of the various Colleges is extremely rigo^ 
rous, placing as much personal constraint upon the members 
within and without its walk, as it is expedient or even 
possible to impose. There are certain laws, attention to 



which is strictly enforced. These laws have reference to 
the time at which each College closes its gates; •••••• to 

attendance at Chapel and Hall, At most Colleges the 
gates are dosed at 10 o'clock, and any member entering 
after, is handed up^ to the Master or the Deans, in the 
gate-bill kept by the porter. If a Gownsman is late, 
and his habits are known to be irregular, a reason for 
this breach of discipline will be demanded, and where he 
spent his time ; if the answer is not satisfactory, he will 
probably be visited with an imposition; and if the ofifence 
be repeated, he will perhaps incur a rustication, and even 
be expelled. 

9 

Attendance at Hall is required, especially on Sunday 
and during Newmarket week, which is all that can be done 
to prevent the going to Newmarket. Attendance at lectures 
every day cannot be avoided; and lastly, attendance at 
Chapel is strictly enforced ; little as this may suit the taste 
of Mr. B., I think few will be found unwilling to admit the 
propriety of daily public worship, in a public institution. 
Individuals may be careless and even profane ; that they 
must settle with their own consciences, it in no respect de- 
tracts from the value of the regulation. Mr. B. may have 
amused himself, behind his folio Prayer Book, in acts of 
levity, which, conscience tells him, would have disgraced 
the shilling gallery of a theatre; he may voluntarily (for 
there is no compulsion) have approached the Holy Com- 
munion, profligate as he was, incurring the awful penalty 
which awaiteth him that eateth and drinketh of that bread 
and wine unworthily : but that is not reason sufficient to 
destroy public worship, and the sacrament altogether. 
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Having seen that attendance at Chapel, Hall, and 
Lectures, is required, that a strict account is kept of the 
name of every one entering the College gates after 10 
o'clock, what more can be done : shall the Colleges hate 
more officers elected^ still to swell Mr. B's list, who in ap* 
propriate uniform, a sort of College Police, shall static 
themselves at the doors of the various rooms in the various 
courts; shall oblige the man within to be at Chapel in the 
morning, shall prevent his going to bed afterwards^ shall 
oblige him to learn his lessons during the day, and take 
away the tandem-whip, which is kept to flagellate the 
dogs, gyps, &c; shall accompany him to Chapel, there 
oblige him to be attentive, and force sincerity down his 
throat, and finally send him to bed at an appointed hour. 
Yes, Yes, it shall be called Beverley's Police, himself 
shall be a Sergeant therein ; imagine Sergeant Beverley 
pouncing upon an unfortunate wine party. *^ Whieit ! 
singing, miscreants that you are, positively singing; and 
wine upon the table, behold how the stream of dissipation 
becomes daily wider and deeper, is there not water enough 
in the *' silent and sleepy Cam." Fruit too, biscuits: 
worse and still worse, and if my eyes deceive me not, at 
the end an ice, FlI put a stop to all this. Til root out these 
vices, which are eating up every faculty moral and intel- 
lectual." And were this an extract from a comedy we 
might expect the " aside" to be, " what a feast I'll have*" 

It now becomes necessary to notice one bf Mr. B's 
most prominent assertions, and by shewing beyond cdntra* 
diction that assertion to be untrue, that' it could not have been 
made in ignorance^ Mr. B's veracity being thus made 
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nothing worth, 1 hope to cut at the root of ail those sub- 
sequent statements, which being individual, it is difficult to 
disprove : for surely he that crieth the wolf is coming, 
when he b not, will never be believed, even if he should at 
length come ; if Mr. B. be convicted of intentional mis- 
statement, intentional falsehood (for it is foolish to mince 
the matter) in one instance, every after statement will at 
least be received with caution, and if it exceeds probability 
be rejected. 



His assertion is, that the minimum of knowledge re- 
quired to take a degree, is elicited by an examination in 
the first parts of Algebra and Arithmetic and the first four 
books of Euclid ; let it be observed with what caution the 
Little-go examination is avoided, without which it is im- 
possible to go in for a degree. There is some previous 
mention of the Little-go, but it is with great care separated 
from thb section. Now the subjects this year are, the 
"Ars Poetica'* of Horace, the "Plato's Apologia," the "gos- 
pel of St. Matthew," with " Paley 'a Evidences." But leaving 
this alone, Mr. B. has omitted in the Degree Examination, 
Paley, both Evidences and Moral Philosophy, the Locke, 
the Homer 6 books, and the Virgil 6 books, now these 
are the most important of all, and they are in no way refer- 
red to by Mr. B. This is shameless and bare-faced, but, 
whatever is the examIn«ition, the more trifling, the more 
disgraceful to Mr. B. who had not the courage to encoun- 
ter it, but who crept out, silent and unobserved with a 
law degree, which degree now no longer furnishes a hole 
through which the ignorant and the debauched can scram- 
ble into a Bachelorship. 
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Mr. B. next states, that the fellowships of the several 
Colleges are of great value, I know not exactly what he 
means by great value ; they average, taking all together, 
I believe, about £200. per annum. And with respect to 
the non-admission of dissenters to the advantages of the 
national education, I know one at least a dissenter, now a 
member of my own College. And there is nothing to 
prevent any dissenter from entering this University ; he 
cannot take the degree of B. A. 'tis true, nor can he obtain 
a fellowship; in this I sec no ground of complaint: the 
several fellowships have been established by different indi- 
viduals, their own property has been by them devoted to a 
specific purpose, and surely they may do as they please 
with their own. And where is the power which can lUter 
that arrangement, or touch that property? Certainly none 
while justice or common decency exert any iniuence. 

But Mr. B. does propose that University property be 
confiscated, and declared lapsed to the crown. Is not this, 
at least, inconsistent with his outcry against the despotic 
governments of the different Colleges : but it is too ab- 
surd — in this, as in many other instances, Mr. B. has gone 
beyond his mark, the extravagance of the proposition is its 
own extinguisher. 

For the Commission — Let it come. If there be abuse, 
let it be purged away — if there be any College statutes 
unwholesomely despotic in their nature, let them be scat- 
tered to the winds.* As far as King's College is concerned, 

* King's College forms a distinct part of the University, sepirate . 
in constitution, and in habits from the rest, and intercourse hardly 
subsists between the two- 
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a great deal said by Mr. B. may be true, and alteration 
might be profitable there. But we give not Mr. B. credit 
for any good intention in all this — ^tbe dark spirit of malice 
and of envy goad^ him on, the honors of the University to 
which his sagacity could not attain, he would now sneer 
at, and its emoluments he would destroy because he is not 
a partaker. 

But now we come to the 

Iji:tteb« 

Whose sneering commencement is silly, and in bad 
taste, the sneer at the Chancellor to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed is ridiculous, and the sneer at theVice-Chancellors 
for their bad Latin comes with an ill grace from a man 
who could not scrape together enough to pass a regular 
examination. Who is Mr. B. that he is to laugh at the 
incorrectness of Latin composition, on what are based the 
claims to be the castigator of our miserable odes, &c. ! 
why, on the quotation which comes a few lines after, 
the ** (Etas Parentum, &c." which says so clearly, Fll show 
the world what a classic I am. How familiar are Latin 
Authors to me. As to the title of '^ immaculate and 
generous," it is one conferred upon the University by Mr. 
Hare, and I believe it is used on no other occasion, and the 
^ ten thousands of priests and squires who drink her health 
in tipsy gratitude," is another sentence of an amusing 
fancy, but the fact has no real existence. That there may 
be squires who in revelry pray for her success is possible, 
shecamiot help it, and there lies the misfortune, but the jest 
comes ill from a very Bacchus. 

' B 
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Again, there is nothing remarkable in the circunoistance 
that many men, Mr. B's, seniors, have freqiienl\y praised 
her in his hearing: perhaps when his days of sobriety shall 
have arrived, when a calm and jiist judgment sliaH' liava: 
taken the place of an irritated and disordered state of m* 
tellect, he may feel an anxiety to retract his malevoleoce, 
and his untruths. Nor is there still any thing astonisbipg 
in this, that many Clerical and Lay tongues have praised 
their College days as the merriest ; the vigor of health, and 
the buoyancy of youth, are just likely to produce such a 
result. Some may to Mr. B. have lauded them, aa days of 
debauchery and riot. Mr. B's. friends seem to be such 
even now as boast of their deformities ; that " he has autli^tic 
information from young men now running the gauntly of 
sin at Cambridge, by which he sees clearly that in tliis sliort 
time corruption here has gone on to a frightful 6ztcp)t>" 
shows that it is still only with the>. profligate that Mr. 1$« 
has the inclination or the opportunity of associatioii. 

But this is the raving of a madman, the assertion is' 
monstrous, and at every step untrue^ it bears the stamp.of 
improbability upon its front It is to the last degree ua* 
likely that those who are now in the whirlpool of dissipatiM 
should give Mr. B. information of excesses, by themselves* 
committed or by their companions. It may be safely 
and altogether denied; every officer in the Univerd^ 
can falsify it, the Proctors, and the Pro- Proctors can prove 
it untrue, the Vice-Chancellor can tell the world that no- 
case has been brought before his notice during the last year, 
and I believe the two last years, the tone of Collegiaiv 
society gives the lie to it, and every thing about and around 
declares it to be false and calumnious. But I find'mrBeif 
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becoming angry at that which is really only ridiculous^ and 
I hasten with pleasure to dispel the cloud in the poetry of 
the succeeding passage. To gire the deril hb due, Mr. 
B. has certainly the knack of writing with some fluency, 
not that there is much init all, but it is sonorous, the words 
chime in well with one another : unfortunately it is but 
sound ; what connexion is there between smooth lawns, silent 
rivers, old trees, and undisturbed wickedness and super- 
stitionf why the sight of these should carry the mind back 
to monastic dajrs^ is utterly inconceivable, or that the Re- 
form Bill^ has produced any/ effect on the face of nature : 
one would think from this passage that this be-praised bill 
had converted the beauti^ of our country into deformities, 
its proud and stately trees into the thorn and the thistle, 
its bubbling streams and majestic rivers into muddy and 
putrid ditches : and that the olden time was brought to 
the recollection only when an untouched spot, beaming 
with unmolested beauties obtruded itself upon the eye. 
But Mr. B's. brain must be in a strange state of con- 
fusion, there appears to be a various heap of hetero- 
geneous materials therein ; his head must be a complete 
volcano, ailways uneasy, within plenty of smoke, a little 
flame, and now and then the world is alarmed by an erup- 
tion, but at length it begins to discover that it is perfectly 
innoxious and its ^^fume and fury" do now contribute to its 
amusement. 

But we now approach the famous paragraph on which 
Mr. B. has expended all his store of learning and wit, and 
we come with cautiouj calling upon thee, oh! Parnassus, 
in whose groves we daily adoration pay to the tuneful 
nine, that thou would'st hide us from the wrath of this 
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Hercules^ who with his Nemaean skin girt around bim, 
and his muscular arm^ (borrowed of Mithras for the oc- 
casion) wielding his terrible club, doth contemplate astroke 
so mightjy '^ that no second shall it need ;" but no, we will 
address ourselves to the conflict, for in truth the matter id 
not to be jested with, the character of Alma Mater is at 
stake, and under her banners we will marshal I ourselves, 
with her will we rise, or with her will we fall; but the pro- 
spect is drearjr, the danger is pressing, a tale is about to be 
told^ that shall to the foundation shake her gothic towers; 
for the first time has Mr. B. divulged the astounding secret, 
that her members cannot live without eating and drinking, 
that it is unquestionably true that beef steaks must be 
cooked — cofiee and tea prepared, and even ale and wine 
be drunk. To this we plead guilty, the lamentable truth 
we deny not, and we would pray Mr. 6. in compassion to 
laugh no more, but to stir up all his energies to dive deep 
into the resources of his ample mind, to concentrate his 
various faculties to the provision of the only remedy, for 
which succeeding generations shall laud him and honor 
him for ever, and his ^* style and title" shall be, ^^ the man 
who has taught us how to live without eating." Gifted 
being, already we hail thee our deliverer, the blood shall 
pursue its course through the lungs alone, and like the 
Cameleon, receive its nourishment from air ; the cumber- 
some stomach, with its still more cumbersome hangers-on, 
shall be done away with ; all the miseries of indigestion and 
inflammation be removed ; that great arch-enemy of life^ 
the Cholera, shall receive its own death blow; then shall 
the ^^ Boa Constricta" lose its venom or become extinct, the 
'* third and fourth coil" be seen no more ; the College cook 
he stripped of his sanctity and his employment together, 
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kidneys no more be devilled, beefsteaks no more be stewed. 
For the Dons, that portion of the University so distinct from 
the other^ I will make common cause with Mr. B. against 
them, like two very Pythagoreans we will destroy this Sy- 
baris, and yet I am afraid we must part company even at 
the outset : for to have only a chance of success we must 
assume the garb of honesty, we must clothe ourselves with 
truth as with a garment, this is a stumbling block in Mr. 
B's way, not easily to be surmounted, and I must pursue 
my solitary journey alone, first giving a moment's attention 
to a strange inconsistency of Mr. B's which has strengthened 
my determination of proceeding without his assistance. ^' A 
certain Tutor" says he ^^ assured me that no economy could 
save money, unless he should altogether renounce Collegiate 
society, and live like a monk by himself/' and shortly after 
'* one of these monks had &c." enumerating various dis- 
graceful, and immoral sources of expenditure ; that is, in 
one place, an individual becomes a monk by his economy, 
and in the other by his extravagance ; this is just as absurd 
as it would be to call Mr. B. a clever man, because he 
could not obtain a regular degree at Cambridge, and can 
write a scurrilous pamphlet. But to my charge, ^^ I can in- 
deed make revelations, at which the public will stand 
aghast.' 
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First in order and in importance, is, that the fellows 
wear black gowns and long sleeves ; what entitles them, to 
this invidious distinction ; again, why are they perched an 
inch an a half higher than the Undergraduates in Hall ? 
why do tbey mount two steps above them in Chapel ? why 
are the best rooms in the Colleges allotted to them ? I have 
seen their noble apartments, with Venuses and Apollos, in 
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fenous pt<iister of Paris, that smile at th^ Parian marble, 
and the finished sculpture of Praxiteles. There they ttand 
the two and sixpegny images, frightful mementos of their 
lavish expenditure. In common candour^ 1 am oUigod to 
confess I have never seen iJabaster ; but surely the plaister 
is enough to make out my case against them.. Books i 
have seen, too, completely lining these impious walls*^ 
— Oh ! generation of vipers ! we will play the Goth, and 
the Vandal, (here I think I may renew my acqaaintance 
with Mr. B.) and sweep these precious specimens to de» 
stmction. Your libraries shall be consumed. The flpor of 
our Halls shall be reduced to a level. Our chapels shall 
be dealt with in a similar manner. And finally we will 
stop your profanity by cutting up the folio prayer books 
mto duodecimos. 



This long chapter of general complaint contains a fact 
or two which demand some notice^ without which the sob* 
ject can hardly with propriety be dismissed. He states 
that a £1000. were spent by one of his friends in his 
freshman's term only. Will the world believe this^ a term 
of about seven weeks or two months ? I for one cannot. 
If the man bought up all the confectionaries in the town^ 
covered his legs with boots fitted on to boots, and his room 
with alabaster imaores. If he stufied hid inside every dav 
with pines, ices, and champagne — if all luxuries were 
heaped together, and all the extravagancies of which a 
young man could be guilty who has a house rent of about 
£10. per term, and no servants to maintain, he could not 
swell the thing to a £1000. IloVi^over, let it go forth as 
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trufe, on the credit of Mr. B^s character, and what becomes 
of ft ; why that he had chosen for his associate (perhaps in 
the feil^irc of all others, unless we except his prolific firrend, 
noticed earlier) an indiTidual capable of such absurdities, 
for it is to be observed, that it is but an instance. The 
£1200. was by another of that luckless batch (if we do 
admit for the sake of argument that there were more thanr 
one) who had the misfortune to be the intimates and eohi- 
panions in iniquity of a man, who a few years afterwards 
turns tail, and makes use of their follies and vices^ joined 
to his own, as stones wherewith to pelt the institution, 
which, not knowing*, could not prevent them. But at this 
day> no single instance, 1 believe, ever occurs of such 
offences. I have been told by one or two who have the 
best information upon such subjects that gambling hardly 
exists at all ; and where it does, to a trifling extent. The 
destruction of this evil remains with the Undergraduates 
themselves, I don't toe in what manner- official interference 
would be successful. 

Mr. B. has known the son of a Bishop order a pipe of 
the value of £70. The thing was only ordered, which 
clearly is an evasion, and implies that the order never was 
completed : if so, it appears something like watchfulness 
on the part of the University. But if not^ certainly I think 
that Church ought to be destroyed which owns a Bishop 
who owns a son who owns a pipe that cost him £70. The 
visiting the sins of the children upon the fathers is but an 
inversion of the order of Scripture. 

Mr. B. winds up by saying, that he '^ Could go on with 
reminiscences of this sort to fill many pages: but why oc- 
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cupy space with recording that which is of common occur- 
rence in the seat of sound religious instructicm/' This is 
just as easy to say, as what I now do, that it is infamously 
untrue. ** The stream of dissipation has rolled on for ten 
years, and the troubled waters which I used to contem* 
plate, and perhaps to bathe in, have long ago reached the 
ocean of oblivion/' Softly, not so fast Mr. B. lay not 
the flattering unction to thy soul, that the days of thy glory 
are forgotten ; turbid as may have been the stream of dis* 
sipation, thy tributary vice was of too deep a dye that it 
should mix with it ; the stream may have rolled on, but 
disgust hath raised a dam against thy progress to oblivion ; 
^ but the stream still encreases, and the rustic waits in 
vain till it shall have rolled by, and he may walk over dry 
shod." What has the rustic been there all this time f 
Poor fellow, it is to be hoped his business is not urgent oo 
the other side ; I think Mr. B. on any of his bathing days^ 
might, in courtesy, have with one ** muscular arm of 
Mithras'' swept the muddy tide, and in the other 
bom aloft the unfortunate expectant; but what he has to 
do at all on the banks, or why he wants to pass over dry 
shod, is a mystery that I cannot presume to clear up ; there 
is something amazingly muddy in that at all events. — 
** These debts were incurred by the infernal process of 
learning mathematics, and the state religion at Cambridge" 
Mr. B's acquaintance with the state religion is limited to 
an application for admission, and a refusal, or to a short 
residence therein, and an expulsion. Perhaps, had he 
continued there, it would have taught him not to garnish 
his speech with an oath : that neither to a gentleman nor 
a Christian is it a qualiflcation. That the majority, th^ 
great majority of the young men now at Cambridge are 
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considerably in debt, I disprove by the subjoined evidence 
of some of the principal tradesmen in the town. And I 
would ask Mr. B. on what grounds he has based this pro- 
position ? he has not vouchsafed to us the sources whence 
he derived this information. It is like manv others, his 
own gratuitous assertion, founded upon no testimony, and 
as he well knows untrue, 

A tailor in Cambridge, the extent of whose business 
may be judged of by the fact that he has between 50 and 
GO men at work, gave me the following answers to the 
following questions : — 

Q. Do the men generally run into debt at Cam- 
bridge ? 

A. Some do, but by far the majority not. 

Q. Has that decreased, or increased of late years f 

A. Decreased very much. 

Q. How do voa account for this? 

A. The undergraduates appear more unwilling to run 
into debt, and the bills have of late years been taken in by 
the Tutors, which was not done before, except by Christ 
College. Trinity commenced about ten years ago. And 
St. John*s about seven. 

Q. Is the amount of the bills in any way limited by 
the Tutors? 

A. Not to any particular sum ; but if a young man is 
inclined to be extravagant, we receive hints from the 
Tators to that effect ; and that the amount of their bills 
should be allowed to exceed about £l2. as little as possi- 
ble ; if he goes on, we say we must have some money, 
before we can proceed. 

c 
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Q. Have voii anr considerable debts now on vour 
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books ? 

A. No debt worth naming. 

Q, Can you tell the amount of the highest ? 

A. Between £30. and £40. and only one or two of 
that. 

Q. Do any leave Cambridge in rour debt ? 

A. Yes, but their address is always left, with a pro- 
mise that any application for money shall be complied with 
as far as possible. And that we consider as good as the 
money. 

A boot-maker : 

Q^ Do the gownsmen run into debt with you ? 

A. Some do. 

Q. Do the majority ? 

A. Oh no. 

Q. Is it to an extent to be much complained of. 

A. No. it is much the same as in other towns. All 
tradespeople, in all parts, are subject to bad debts. 

Q. Do you think it has decre^ased or increased of l,ate 
years ? 

A. I think it is much about the same. 

Q. Do the Tutors ever interfere ? 

A. Sometimes the Undergraduates have not paid the 
Tutors, and therefore the Tutors cannot pay us for some 
months; and then, if the amount is large, we are advised 
not to let it go on so. 

An individual who supplies punch, coffee, &c. and 
who has been connected with one of the largest colleges 
for many years, told me, that from the diminished extent 
of his business within the last three or four years, bQ 
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can say^ that dissipation in that way has immensely 
decreased ; that the dinner parties, and the supper par- 
ties are not half so numerous as they used to be ; he 
supplies that college with plate and linen, and is always 
there — scarcely any thing ocdurs which escapes hts notice ; 
and he positively asserts, that the present race of Under- 
graduates are a hundredfold better than that a few years 
back. Some get into debt, but that also has diminished. 
The Tutors frequently beg him to let them know, if any 
are proceeding irregularly ; that at Trinity four j/ears ago, 
the Cook's biU was limited to 3 guineas per term — 6 for 
Fellow-commoners^ but since then, the whole bills have 
been taken in, thiat a knowledge of the entire amount 
might enable them to place some check upon it. 

I have this also from a person who has been officially con- 
nected with Trinity College for eleven or twelveyears. Cer- 
tain weekly bills, for commons, fines, letters^ &c. are sent in 
to the Gownsmen; the Gate Bill kept by the Porter is sent 
into the butteries. For every one entering after 10 o'clock 
at night a fine is inflicted. That five or six years ago, the 
fines in each man's bill for this alone, (and I have personally 
examined the gate bills) averaged nearly two shillings 
each week — at present they hardly ever exceed six-pence ; 
one out of 40 has a sixpenny bill. Does not this speak 
volumes. The same person who leaves Trinity college at 1 
o'clock every night, to go to his home on the Newmarket 
road, about three quarters of a mile distant, said, that a few 
years back, he always feared insult, (though he never 
received it) from men who might be there in a state of in- 
toxication; but that now, he scarcely ever sees an instance 
of drunkenness: comparatively the streets are as silent as 
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the grare ; that where he once met dozens^ he now scarcely 
meets one Gownsmen, things have immensely altered, (I 
give his own words.) For chapel, he says that now, at 
least, 300 out of 460 attend every day, while formerly out 
of 400 there were scarcely a 100. He told me at first 50 
but his remark was — '^ let us give rather than take/' The 
Undergraduates complain of the strictness of the various 
officers. 

Again he says, abandoned women, were once seen In 
every street ; now, never or hardly ever. The Cook's bill, 
says my informant, \a not one half of what it formerly was 
and were it not for the increase of numbers he would have 
cause of complaint. Detriments are not paid to the Cook, 
they are small sums levied upon each gownsman, whence 
the expence of all breakage, (which must be consider- 
able) is defrayed ; the repairs of Hall, Chapel, and various 
parts of the College, provided for. A portion also I am 
told is devoted to the support of the spinning house ; but, 
of this I am not certain. The greater part of the fines are 
handed over to Addenbroke's Hospital. I have much more 
evidence which it would be tedious to give; what has been 
given is quite sufficient to convince the world that Mr. B V 
general charges are unfounded. 

The remark on the case in the note is shuffling and 
evasive ; •♦ Mr. Watkins had recourse durincr his career" at 
Cambridge to Dufaur for money to meet his extravagan- 
cies, he has since become a clergyman, and is perhaps now 
one of those who deplore the days of their dissipation, and 
for Mr. Oxenden, we may safely say, in* the words of 
Mr. B. himself that he " was not formed by, but in spite of 
University education." 



^* A respectable tradesman of Cambridge told Mr. 6. 
that a Tutor had in his possession the money received from 
the Undergraduates for three successive years in discharge 
of his accounts against them. The Tutor received the 
money, but paid it not to the tradesmen.'* The latter little 
and most important sentence> is Mr. B's. own comment 
on the formen Two or three tradesmen have told to 
me, enquiring, that on application to the Tutors for 
money, it sometimes happens that the Undergraduates 
have not themselves paid their Bills to the Tutor. 
And surely Mr. B. would not wish that the Tutors, 
who cannot, but by monkish seclusion, save moneVj should 
sink the interest by paying oitt of their own hard earnings, 
or run the risk of losing it altogether. 

I think we may give Mr. B. credit, when he says that 
a II he saw and knew at Cambridge appears like a dream : 
the extravagance of his immorality, and that of his as- 
sociates may now appear like a dream. I believe it. If 
report says true^ it would be difficult to exaggerate it. For 
the circumstances next referred io^ they are of a nature 
almost unfit for discussion. I cannot follow Mr. B. through 
the revolting detail. Suffice it to say, that I believe some 
of them to be literally impossible ; but if it is his own ex- 
perience which he has given to the world, we can only 
regret, that the atmosphere of the University was ever 
poisoned by his presence ; we rejoice that he is no longer 
here to present us with unheard-of forms of vice, at which 
the mind shudders, and the senses recoil. We rejoice, 
moreover, that we have him for a foe, and not for a friend. 
But it is an offence committed against public decency, to 
rake up a case or two of individual depravity loathsome 
and impure, for his own private ends and purposes to con- 
duct an irregular and delusive attack upon the University. 
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** Who does no^ know the nocturnal roar of Cambridge? 
exclaims Mr. B. ^^ The Proctors are a useless protection 
for the peace of Ihe To\ni." Mr. B. not many pages 
back, assigns to tlie Proctors quite a different office ; we 
do not see how they are to perform both at the saine time. 
To disturb the repose of Barnweliy and preserve the peace 
of Cambridge at the same moment, is too much to require 
at the hands of two individuals. Yet, nevertheless, the 
office has become almost a useless one. The improved 
and daily improving character of the Undergraduates 
renders it nearly a sinecure. But all the powers, of Mr. 
B's mind, seem to have been brought to play on this little 
passage ; and surely it roust be an ingenious mind which 
can convert the stillness, even monastic, of Cambridge into 
the uproar so graphically described by the Pamphleteer. 
Strangers, to my certain knowledge, and the knowledge of 
every one look, and are astonished not to find*, the broken 
lamps and the disturbed repose of the night-capped citizens. 



* I am now in my second year, and have lived all my freshman's 
year, in one of the most noisy streets, aad I can truly say, no town 
in Christendom can be more quiet at all hours than Cambridfife. 
Now and then a party turns out, having taken wine enough to be 
noisy, and for ^ve minutes they sing and halloo through the streets ; 
but my experience reduces this now and then to about three or four 
during the whole of my residence. 

A person living in' Trinity Street, which every one acquainted 
mth Cambridge knows to be the focus of whatever noise th6re may 
be, told me, only a day or two since, that for several weeks a nervous 
fever had confined him to his room, which looks into the street ; that 
he had laid night after night restless upon bis bed, and on no one oc- 
casion was he disturbed or annoyed by noise. On the 5th of Novem- 
ber alone is the peace of Cambridge interrupted, the foolish custom of 
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Mr. B*s young gentlemoD of foshiou^ '* goes to Cbapel 
at se?en o'clock, swearing vehemently at the disagreeable 
l>enance of leaving bis bed in a eold morning for such 

d d noDsepse/' Wha( great affc^^tiop Mr. B. must have 

for an oath, he takes such pains to introduee one oxi all 
occasions: this sentence seeqos ppt tpgetl^r solely for the 
purpose oif pulling one in. There is no necessity for the 
young man^ going in the morning. The service is shorter 
in the evening ; and he has his choice of the two. Well, 
but ** he goes to bed again for two or three hours.'' Let us 
suppose he gets to bed about 8 o'clock, and sleeps till 1 1. 
Let us allow him an hour for dressing, and an hour for his 
meal, at one o'clock therefore he starts for the livery stables 
and goes a bunting, he has to ride perha|)s fifteen pr 

fighting carried on between the gown and the town on that day 
has existed from time immemorial, this has been gradually dwindling 
down to skirmishes between very small bodies, and this year, it ap- 
peared to be the wish of the Undergraduates to discontinue it* But 
the Town, meeting single Gownsmen, attacked them, and so treated 
them, that combination for self-defence became necessary, and even 
then I understand they only acted on the defensive, punishing those 
who attempted to molest them. If any one is to blame it must be the 
Town, and the deficient protective force of the town. One constable 
alone interfered upon the last occasion, when a hundred " dusky 
warriors" attacked a Gownsman and having thrown him down amused 
themselves by jumping upon his body. It is laughable when the 
dreadful onslaught, the mighty din of battle, &c. turns out to be the 
shouts of about a hundred fellows, coal heavers, and gyps, running 
through the streets, when the bloodshed, becomes the drop spilt by 
the loss of a tooth, or a blow on the nose, and the victory b guned 
by a considerable body of snobs over a single person, who instead of 
flying to the stews, no doubt hurries home to dress his bruises; and. 
console himself with the reflection, that courage advai^tageth not 
in such a conflict. 
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twenty milt's to covcr^ so that, at three o'clock, behold him 
with the field, I should be glad to know where be would 
meet with it ; if we give him no time for the hunt, but hurrv 
him home as quickly as possible^ he could not get back 
to his luncheon at 4 o'clock, so strangely do Mr. B*s. 
fancies lead him into absurd contradictions. Without 
doubt Cambridge men frequent Newmarket races* but 
certainly not in ** shoals," every effort is made to prevent 
it, and I do not see what more can be expected. 



I may as well notice here, though not exactly in order, 
the remark, that'Mhe young nobles are in high veneration 
at Cambridge.*' Now it is a subject of general notice, that 
the artificial distinctions of life are less attended to here, 
than any where : but I am told Mr. B. was himself a fellow 
commoner, one of a class of men hanging between the 
noblemen, and pensioners, acknowledged by neither, and 
despised by both. Wrapped in the importance of his tin- 
sel gown, Mr. B. hath mistaken the lip of scorn to be the 
look of envy : ^'mounting over the heads of the baser-bom 
beneath" he bath imagined, that in honor is the place 
assigned to him : as well might the criminal in the pillory 
who turns his body to the eggs and to the cabbages, mag* 
nify himself into a monarchy and receive the contempt of 
the rabble, for the acclamation of his subjects. During 
service too, when the knee is bent in attitude of humiliation ^ 
(attitude /say, Mr. B. would enforce sincerity) and the face, 
turned towards the fellow- commoners bench Mr. B. hath 
translated it into homage paid to the silver of his robe. 
Imagine the service onded^ the exalted knot of plated 
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exclusi^eSy following in the train of the Don% Mr. B.* 
among tbeniy swelling with importance, and elevpAig his 
cap with its silver appendage, to the supposed admiring 
gaze of the crowd of pensioners. In the lecture room, I 
grant, the privileges of his order, stand him in good stead, 
bis elevation there is indeed extraordinary, it would truly 
seem that silver was only made to hide from vulgar view 
the baser metab. But to conclude this portion of the subject 
Mr. B. has said, that ^Uhe morals of the young men, are so 
gross diat it is impossible to exaggerate them." To es- 
tablish this, he has brought one or two questionable 
instances, which float like islands in the ocean of pointless 
abuse, and undefined reproach. And in sooth; they are 
barren islands, die sole resource of Mr. B., when, by his 
excesses here, severed from that main, land of sobriety and 
decorum wbich acknowledges no connexion with them, and 
wiD admit no circumstance whicb links them together. On 
these isolated spots, like the lame and defonkied god wlio 
was kicked out of heaven, he hath erected his forges, from 
tbenk hath he drawn materials wherewith to fabricate his 



*Mr. B's overweening yanity displayed in the distinguished 
cap, accurately pitched on the top of his head, and the minuteness of 
his robing, his tip-toe struttbg through the streets, I have heard made 
subjects of merriment. With some who hare not quite forgotten him. 
All my readers may not know that the gown of a fellow^ommoner 
at Cambridge is distinguished from that, of the pensioner by adorn- 
ments of lace i at Trinity this lace is of .silver, at other Colleges of 
gold* There is a distinction also to he made between the sons of 
noblemen, who are called hat fellow-commoners, from their wearing 
hats, instead of the velvet caps with silver iassels. The cap fel- 
low CQmmohers are in general those who have a great deal of money 
or very little brains. 

D 
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thunderbolts, and between them and the rest of i\ie body, 
hath ehdeavoured to solemnize a union, which does not 
exist, and never can be recognized. 

Admitting the reality of bis statements, I protest agaiast 
the generalization, it is illogical, and dishonest, to attempt 
to establish a principle of universal application upon tbe 
basis of a fact or two. These facts also, are overborne by 
others of a character widelv different. I can turn round, 

m 

and meet Mr. B. upon his own terms; and thus, I proceed. 
The morality of the young men at Cambridge is exemplary : 
behold the proof : I know one who rises early, attends 
punctually upon religious duties, his moral conduct has 
not a taint upon it : to intellectual and moral improvement 
his time is devoted. Another friend of mine, one cold 
December night, saved from death by starvation, a miser-p 
able wretch who lay stretched on the damp ground unidile 
from exhaustion to move, and following up his timely 
charity, procured for him a situation in the establishment 
of a tradesman in the Town. Among the Dons, there 
, are one or two that 1 could mention, whose genius 
has been fostered by the care and nursing of this Uni- 
versity, living the life of monks, and keeping witliin 
narrow limits their own expenditure, in order to maintain 
members of their families* Gambling does not exist at ail^ 
for this excellent reason, many men with whom I am ac-. 

quainted never expend a shilling in that way so 

much for instances. And I answer^ for it, I can bring a 
hundred such, to one of Mr. B's, 

Following then his method of reasoning, T may with 
justice say, that the University is in every respect most 
excellent. Thus I have gone through, much more 
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at length than was my original intention that part of the 
pamphlet, which concerns the morals of Cambridge, I take 
it to be the most important part, the world generally is not 
so well informed of it, as of its religion and learning, mis- 
representation there more effects the character of the Uni-- 
versity than the general and indistinct charges against the 
state religion. I might have devoted much more space to 
lis consideration, and I think could have refuted Mr. B. 
from his own lips, but my time is limited. Sufficient 
however has been done to prove that there is no attention 
to truth in his statements, or even to consistency; that his 
conclusions founded on those statements, are either artful, 
or the conclusions of an idiot, fiut he has overshot his 
mark. Any one may see in his book the raving of disap- 
pointment, the exaggeration of an irritated mind, and the 
falsehood of an immoral mind. There is wanting the 
simplicHy and dignity of truth, his details are more inge* 
nious and twisted than accords with the candour and 
openness of an honest intention; and a hint sometimes 
thrown out at hazard betrays his design. 

My subject now brings me to Religion, and here there 
is no occasion for long delay, every one knows what is the 
Church of England, and therefore general aspersions 
against her from Mr. B. are as water spilt upon the ground, 
I mean that she is a ^^ positive evil" and such like. I pre- 
sume not to discuss the propriety of dissent, or the merits 
of an establishment : these arc rocks upon which wiser 
heads than mine have split, neither party is likely to be 
convinced, and I avoid the matter with all care. But there 
are some things, which Mr. B. alludes to, as peculiar to the 
Religion of Cambridge, which are not so extensively known. 
He has made it subject of coarse and vulgar ribaldry and 
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impious jesting. Religion, though her garments may be 
soiled, 18 religion still; and it is not the hand of violence, 
or of ridicule, which is to purify her. 

The ceremonies of the fifth of November are placed in 
as absurd a light as possible, and that which irr ordinary 
language might be thus described, the bells ring for 
service as usual, the Vice-Chanrellor, the Doctors of 
Divinity, the. Proctors &c. go in their robes to St. Mary's, 
where the service of the day is performed, and a Sermon 
preached. In the afternoon a Latin speech is delivered, 
when all return to their respective Colleges. All this I say 
Mr. B. by his foolish observations thereon, endeavours to 
make ridiculous, concluding, by putting this simple fecty 
that all their services being in the morning, and afternoon, 
the officers are, of necessity, obliged to dine after them, 
and in Hall, where roast beef &c. are standing dishes, into 
a half concealed hint, that the rest of the day is festive. 

The truly childish attempt to give a meaning to Mr. 
Hare's sermon, which it cannot admit of: to reduce that 
which is metaphorical to that which is literal, hardly 
deserves observation, except that there is the same 
tone of profane banter running throughout. It is very 
unfortunate for Mr. B*s description of the sermons at 
Cambridge ; viz. that ^' they cry up subordination, and the 
duty of being a Tory, and that they blow up the coals of 
Tophet for the Keform Bill :" that the Master of one of the 
Colleges, which it is needless to name, on the very fifth of 
Novemb er last, preached a Sermon, laudatory of this very 
Reform Bill, and the propriety of Whiggism. Some notice 
has already been taken of the asserted compulsory attend- 
ance at the Sacrament. I understand that at one or two of 
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the smallest Colleges, the taking of the Sacrament is re^ 
quired. But this is known before entering, and if not, mi- 
gration to another College is extremely easy, where there 
is no constraint, except for those who propose to enter into 
Holy Orders. And those small Colleges being Divinity 
Colleges, attendance at the Sacrament, it is fit and proper to 
require, as a preliminary to admission into the Priesthood. 

There is a singularity worthy of all observation in the 
long note here appended ; that, during a whole term, when 
the contest between the Undergraduates and Mr, Sharpe was 
carried on, storms of sleet and snow visited the litany days; 
and through these storms the dignitaries of Trinity 
College were obliged to come to support the Chaplain. 
In spite of all this foul weather, the Gownsmen also 
came from other Colleges to witness the row. The 
litany is now read every Wednesday, showing that the war 
was not so much against it, which Mr. B. endeavours io 
insinuate as against the individual. But Mr. B's animad- 
versions are not directed against the impropriety of such a 
scene of uncjuiet, created by the Gownsmen, he exults in 
their victory, but against that part of the service which is 
appointed to be read in all churches on certain days. To 
give some idea of the folly of the high church party 
Mr. Sharpe proposed to the authorities, that all the Under- 
graduates should be assembled every morning and evening, 
in Hall, and thence (or as Mr. B. has it, '' from thence'^ 
march in procession two and two to chapel, which is about 
fifty yards from the Hall. This sentence may give some 
idea of the folly of Mr. B.; what can be imagined more 
senseless, than to fasten the absurdities of one Mr. Sharpe 
upon an extensive party, and to make them answerable for 
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\As ecceDtricities. But he might have hoped hy this regu* 
lation, to do avraj with the interruption to public worship 
which arises from men entering after it has commenced, if 
so, his motives were not so laughable, though closing the 
gates before service begins, which is now done, would have 
been the more sensible course to pursue. 

" The evil effects of this forced religion may easily be 
supposed. The mind is in too many instances set against 
attending any place of worship, and seeds of disgust are 
sown too deep, and take root too sooti to be easily era- 
dicated.'* Would Mr. B. allow his own children, if he 
had any care for them, to attend public or private worship, 
accordingly as it suited their inclination or did not ? Would 
he, fearing to create disgust^ avoid coercion in such mat- 
ters until they were able to decide for themselves ? 

' But there is a hollowness in Mr.B's proceeding, so 
constantly displayed, and the more narrowly examined^ 
the more clearly that disgust swallows up all other sensa- 
tions. Most furiously he rages against the immorality of 
Cambridge men, and then would do away with those very 
portions of the institution which are the most formidable 
enemies to immorality. He may say, that his complaints 
are directed against the one particular form of worship, 
which they are obliged daily to join in. What then^ shall 
we have in every College, chapels ? a chapel for every 
sect under the sun ? why they would be more numerous 
than the Undergraduates themselves. And shall we have 
proper persons appointed to perform the various services ; 
and cflScers to enforce attendance ? From what purse are 
all these expences to be defrayed? The thing is ridiculous; 
it is clear, if there is to be any religion at Cambridge, a 
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s^leclion must be made. Well, what is actually the casef 
the forms of the most extensive sect have been chosen, the 
religious ceremonies of the majority are taken, and the rest, 
are under the necessity of conforming. Those who cannot 
overcome their reluctance to the Liturgy must stay away, 
because, acknowledging the necessity of some public re- 
cognition of religion, in the abstract; since particular forms 
for individual fancies cannot be provided — ^the most general 
has been adopted. The differences, too, are so slight, and 
not in any way connected with the service itself, that it 
can hardly be a grievance to the minority. I never heard 
of any one who objected to the Liturgy. The bitterest 
enemies of the Church of England speak of its service with 
reverence. The Government of the Church is that which 
principally deters from connexion with it. The Arch- 
bishops, and the Bishops, and the various grades of clergy-* 
men, the system of preferment, are the main stumbling* 
blocks in the way of dissenters ; very, very few would con- 
sider it a ** positive evil" to hear once every day the 
church service performed.* 

But Mr. 6. must be crazy : he conjures up an imagi- 
nary evil whicfa has no place in our institutions, and works 
himself into almost a frenzy about it; something more than 

* '* Twice a week in some of the Colleges^ and once a week in 
others, towards the close of the service come the declamations.^' How 
insidiously does Mr. B. here endeavour to create the impression, that 
it is before the service is ended, "towards its close" that these decla- 
mations are pronounced ; they always took place after the service was 
entirely finished, but now a different hour is appointed at Trinity, 
abour twelve or one o'clock on Saturday, and it has been so for the 
last two or three years. These are symptoms of an anxious desire for 
improvement, where it is necessary. 
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his contempt is excited by a thing which exists not. It is 
like Don Quixote mistaking a flock of harmless sheep for a 
large army, and rushing furiously down upon them ; but 
the comparison holds no further ; I think Mr. B. is a very 
unlikely person to deal death and destruction about binu 
Mr« B. most conveniently concludes all his exaggerations 
with declaring that they are nothing to what he does 
know if he chose to disclose* In the '* forced celebraticm 
of the Eucharist" which I have proved to be voluntary j 
^^ he has known things done and said, which, in reverence 
to the Spiritual head of the Church of true Christians, shall 
be buried in deep silence." Oh ! glorious silence! in thy 
capacious bosom are buried facts and occurrences, and 
sayings, which if decency did not forbid to divulge, would 
indeed astonish the world. Thou in whose womb are 
hidden mysteries too great for utterance, and yet art bar* 
ren. Whose secret things are unspeakable, because they 
exist not, where monstrous things do move that never were. 
Mighty art thou^ from thy very nothingness : inconceivably 
great, yet infinitely small. Thy name do idle babblers 
invoke, when impossibility's self is to be outdone ; when 
the fathomless waters of exaggeration are drunk dry and 
the very sources of untruth are exhausted. Even then, art 
thou a stream unfailing, yet without water.r— But I am 
becoming metaphorical, and the sooner I scramble out of 
it the better, lest Mr. B. should turn round upon me, and 
exclaim, '^ Can any thing he imagined more absurd, I bury 
my knowledge in profound silence, and this man sajrs, it is 
a stream of water. I never heard that silence was liquid. 
I have looked to Johnson's Dictionary, and he says, it is 
taciturnity; it is just as absurd as Mr. Hare*s Sermon.", To 
speak in plain language, therefore^ we know what this 
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" silence" is, and the " not daring to reveal one half of 
what he knows," it is too stale a resource, that we should 
not comprehend it. 

In this book about Religion, we have introduced to our 
notice again the College cook : this said cook Mr. B. 
cannot shake out of his head, the holv personage seems to 
be in all his thoughts. Whether it is from the importance 
to Mr. B's comfort of this office, I cannot tell, certain it is, 
he will not leave him alone. First, he pushes his soul into 
a palmer worm, then, in a trice, he causes it to skip into 
an ogre, and once again, he entitles him a ** holy being." — 
He who laughs at us because we worship the sun,* boldly 
declares his belief in the doctrine of the metempsychosis. 

For the Divinity lectures, I have nothing to say; I 
never attended them ; but from all I hear, they appear to 
be inefficient. Pearson on the Creed is read; but also, 
I understand, some original compositions, and those very 
good \ but I cannot see, that attending a certain number of 
lectures which are seldom listened to, is likely to be very 
profitable, or that it ought to be indispensable. 

The Divinity examinations, it appears to me, are just 
what they should be. The business of the University, like 
a large school, is^ to ascertain the amount of knowledge 
which any person may have who is anxious to go into the 
Church, and to supply the means by which that knowledge 



* And sagely prognosticates, tbat we shall become fire-eaters : 
A clear and evident deduction ; we shall eat the sun, as an act of 
devotion, indicative of our reverence for its sanctity. 
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IS to be acquired. It afterwards remains for the Bkliops to 
enquire respecting his acquaintance with the spiritual doc- 
trines of the Gospel. The University lays the general foun- 
dation; the other qualifications of a Clergyman are ascer- 
tained by the heads of the Establishment. There are thus two 
checks upon the admission of ignonance, or speculative and 
erroneous doctrines into the Church. 

Mr. Simeon's exalted character needs not Mr. B's eu- 
logium: I, should think Mr. S. would rather have his cen- 
sure than his praise. His extensive benevolence, and 
liberality, and his unspotted name, however, are too well 
known for Mr. B. to injure by his admiration. It would 
be desirable if some of his nominal disciples would imbibe 
something of their great Master's good sense. The shaking 
hccid, and upliflted hand, are not always indications of sin- 
cerity. At the same time, the frivolous indecency of 
talking and laughing in chapel during service is much 
more reprehensible. 

From Religion Mr. B. now proceeds to learning, and 
here come his friends Mithras* and Hercules to his assist- 

*In one of the apartments of the Vatican, devoted to sculptured 
animals, is a piece called Mithras, a young man places his knee on 
the body of a prostrate bull, and plunges a knife into the neck: Mith- 
ras represents the Sun, which nourishes the earth by its heat, in the 
sign Taurus. Mr, B» thus likens himself to the sun, how conspicuous 
is his modesty ! I should take him to be much more nearly allied to 
the senseless marble, than to the " God of this new world" which it 
represents* But Mithras was the favorite God of the apostate Julian. 
A singular fraternity of feeling, Mr, B. was once what he his not 
now: though I suspect his inclination has not been much consulted 
in the alteration. 
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ance. However on this score, Cambridge will suffer as 
little from the attacks of this son of Ari starch us,-f- as it would 
gain by my defence. It stands on too proud a basis, to be 
shaken by the attacks of conceit J or of ignorance. Mr. B. 
has never set his foot one step within the boundaries of 
science or of learning, and he attempts to expose the defi- 
ciences of the University. Surely he does not suppose 
that the world will give him credit for learning, because^ 
with perhaps a dictionary of heathen gods, and ancient 
heroes before him he has picked out one or two '* muscu- 
lar armed" personages, comparing himself to them, or in- 
voking their aid. Or because he has discovered that Kant 
was a German metaphysician, or because, he "talks large" 
about ordinar>\ classics, and extraordinarv classics, and 
mounting up to the dark ages, and studying the oriental 
Mythos, and the Hebrew and Syriac languages, and writing 
and speaking Greek and Latin, think that he shall im- 
pose upon the public the belief that he knows any thing at 
all about metaphysics, and classics, except the name. No no, 
Mr. B. must produce something of a higher character 
than a pamphlet, before his strictures upon learning will 
produce any effect. It is ridiculous indeed to think that 
upon the wind of a word or two, with which a Lexicon, or 
five minutes perusal of a book upon Greek Metres will 
supply him, he can blow himself into literary reputation. 



f Both the sons of the great Samiaa critic were celebrated for 
their stupidity. 

\ Mr. B. like the frog in the fable, has been for sometime past 
puffing and blowing in hope of a miraculous^ jump into importance, 
the silly animal hat at length burst. 
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It is worthy to be observed that the reading of a short 
lifeof the Philosopher Pythagoras alone would supply him? 
and I have no doubt has supplied him with three allusions. 
And in pursuit of his doctrine of the metempsychosis; he 
has doubtless brought to his remembrance, that the very 
selfsame soul which now animates his clay, once glowed 
in the frail tenement of the great Philosopher, and he is 
determined to maintain the characteristics of that same 
great soul, and is going about an itinerant destroyer of all 
voluptuousness and effeminacy. 

There are one or two passages spread about in different 
parts^ which cannot properly be classed under either of the 
three divisions, learning, religion, or morals, such as, ^*The 
good Bishop (Davenant) is infected with the taint of his age 
intolerance he recommends as a duty, the persecution of 
dissenters." Page 27, note. " The Evangelical Clergy have 
also become lately more than ever intolerant and bigotted^ 
&c. To find an Evangelical Clergyman vvith one spark of 
liberalitv in him, is as rare as to find a diamond of the first 
water." page 30, 

We thus see how Mr. B. can talk about intolerance and 
bigotry. Let us now read the following passages from his 
famous pamphlet, and then judge, if he himself is not the 
veriest bigot, and would not be the most intolerant perse- 
cutor that ever lived. Speaking of the Church, " it is mat- 
ter of deep concern, to see so detestable a system, upheld 
as the excellency of wisdom." Speaking jestingly, '* who 
does not love a state Church." "Religion at Cambridge is 
not merely a crazy state machine, it is a positive evil, full 
of deadly poison." Page 22. " Nine tenths of the Evan- 
gelical party are black bigots^ and opaque conservatives,' 
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Page 30. He hopes that the gap in the prayer offered up 
at St. Mary's may be thus filled up. " Let us pray for the 
heads of Houses &c. that they may be speedily abolished, 
that the collegiate property may be declared forfeited and 
that the nation may seize on foundations which fail" &c. 
Page 25. " We are in a fair way to be rid oi* Squires,* 
and Noblemen's sons. Cambridge and Oxford will soon 
have to weep in vain for their dear children, swallowed up in 
the rising flood of plebeians and manufacturers." Page 38, 
"The nation will no longer bear the dominion of that lordly 
nuisance, the Church of England." A course will be pur- 
sued with reference to the Universities which may enable 
a reformed Parliament to cut them up, and sell them for 
useful purposes. &c. Page 40. To be a member of the 
Church of Christ, and a member of the Church of England 
are as opposite as East and West." His friends the Plebei- 
ans, also have their share. " When they get into the 
Priesthood they are themselves the most ignorant and 
violent tories in England." The baser the origin of a 
clergyman, the more furiously does he ra^e in behalf of 
the Duke of Wellington," &c. What then, I ask, is to 
be expected, when the " rising flood of Plebeians," shall 
have grasped all, as Mr. B. prophecies? If they are so 
base and degraded when possessed of only a share, what 
will they be when masters of the whole? There arc many 



* It is singular, that notwithstanding his enmity to Squires, 
Mr. B. should append Esquire to his name on the title page of his 
pamphlet. But I conclude it is only when Squire comes to mean 
gentleman that he entertains such hatred of it. If so, the inconsis- 
tency vanishes. His squircship, it must be confessed, extends no 
farther than the name. 
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more passages of the same nature, which every one may 
see who will undertake the task of* looking- for them. [ 
admit that bigotry and intolerance exists in the minds of 
manv, both members of the Establishment and dissenters: 
in cither it is to be regretted. But I have never heard, I 
liave never seen, intolerance so rank, bigotry so hateful, as 
that which darkens every page of this pamphlet. It is the 
work of a demon, to endeavour to rekindle that jea- 
lousy and hatred which once existed, but which is now 
gradually dying away. The feelings of the two great 
bodies on the subject of their former differences are 
gradually approximating. A rapid alteration has taken 
place, and is taking place in the Church of England which 
renders objection every day more and more unnecessary. 
To the Dissenters I would say, Be not deceived, let not 
Mr. B. by his swollen narration of grievances and talk 
about " insults" persuade you to foster feelings of enmity 
to the Church of England, or to the Universities ; you will 
only gratify his ambition, and flatter his vanity; like the 
fly, he will mount on your shoulders, and cry *' what a 
dust I make." The Church is undergoing a process of 
purification (for the finest gold has some alloy), but ft 
must not be forced upon it. It is not by the sword, or by 
violence, that pure and undefiled religion is to be advanced. 
But look at tlie worst side of it, and sav, if it deserves the 
application of language, degrading to a gentleman, but ten 
times more so to the Christian character, into which Mr. 
B. has obtruded himself, and with which he has masked his 
designs ; look at his remarks upon the Bishop of Calcut- 
ta's ordination Sermon (which by the bye, was not ad- 
dressed to the natives, but to the clergymen there present) 
and then consider if your pul()its are graced by his pre- 
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sence. I ask you, in his own wofds, if those remarks, and 
the language of the whole pamphlet, is the language of 
*' an Apostle of him who was despised and rejected of 
men ;" if Mr. B. is in this " following the method of the 
Apostles, going forth in faith, determining to know 
nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified," and where 
is the humility which ought to be stamped on the forehead 
of every one who enters into the Priesthood. 

Looking back at the whole book, it is really ridiculous 
to see how all grades, all things, in some way or other ex- 
cite Mr. B'S indignation. High and low, rich and poor : 
the patrician, the squire, and the plebeian ; religion, and 
irreligion, morality and immorality, learning and igno- 
rance ; the noise of a '^ row," and the quiet of " monastic 
walls" equally incur his " dread displeasure." We are 
reminded strongly of a certain Thersites, who flourished in 
ancient story, a deformed and illiberal fellow," loquacious, 
loud, and turbulent of tongue." 

" Spleen to mankind his envious heart possess'd, 
" And much he hated all, but most the best/' 

And I conclude, by addressing to Mr. B. the language of 
Ulysses to this same splenetic, 

" Peace factious monster." 

* Whoever would amuse themselves with a most accurate por- 
traiture of Mr. B, may consult the Second Book of Pope's Iliad, from 
which I have quoted above. I might have had the vanity to follow 
Mr. B's plan, and, by a search in the "index verborum" of the ori^fi- 
nal, have given a Greek extract or two. 
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In this edition the author has retrenched some passages 
whichy as they stood before ^ appeared to one or two* 
friends to require further elucidation ; and to have dis- 
cussed tvhich more fully ^ would have kept his main 
principle too long out of view. 



At a time when the state of parties and professions 
among Christians is attracting extraordinary atten- 
tion, it appears peculiarly necessary, to inquire into 
the nature of those differences by which we are 
separated into distinct communions. Shall we be 
ever " rending piecemeal the coat of Christ without 
" seam" — excluding and condemning each other in 
the name of Christ — and not pause to reflect, whence 
this strife originates, and how far we are justified in 
our mutual exclusiveness by that revelation which 
we all hold in common ? 

In pursuing such an inquiry, we are naturally 
led to consider the principle on which Christian 
doctrine takes its rise; that is, whether there is 
foundation for the common prejudice, which iden- 
tifies systems of doctrine — or theological proposi- 
tions methodically deduced and stated — with Chris- 
tianity itself — with the simple religion of Jesus 
Christ, as received into the heart and influencing 
the conduct. This point does not appear to have 
been attended to at all in any discussions of the 
subject of Christian dissent. Yet the principle 
here referred to, clearly involves in it the whole 
question of our separation into parties or distinct 
communions; and according to the determination 
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of it, our treatment of communions differing from 
ourselves, must essentially depend. For what is dis- 
sent in Religion, but difference of opinions, arising 
out of the different conclusions drawn by different 
minds out of the same given elements of Scripture ? 
The great question between discordant sects is, as 
to the proper inferences to be drawn from the text 
of Scripture ; each party contending for its own in- 
terpretation as the truth revealed. Surely then it 
ought to be a preliminary matter of consideration 
by all parties, whether such conclusions from Scrip- 
ture — such systems of doctrine — ^have in themselves 
the authoritative force of real divine truth. This is 
an inquiry not to be peremptorily dismissed, or to 
be assumed as already settled by the practice of 
Christians. In the Roman Catholic Church indeed, 
the question is formally decided in the affirmative, 
by the authority assigned to Tradition in conjunc- 
tion with Scripture : for Tradition is nothing more 
than expositions of the text of Scripture, reason- 
ed out by the Church and embodied in a code of 
doctrine. It remains however open to Protestants, 
to examine the principle itself from which Tradi- 
tion has arisen. It is not enough, that we dis- 
claim it in the result to which it has led Roman 
Catholics. It is necessary that we should retrace 
our steps to the point of departure from Scripture, 
and freely examine whether the first step has been 
legitimately taken. It will appear, I think, that all 
who acknowledge the divine authority of Scripture, 
are much more unanimous in reality than they pro- 
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fess themselves to be, in what they fundamentaHy 
believe ; that they differ more in what is matter of 
human opinion and speculation, than in their ac- 
ceptance of divine truth. 



I request therefore a calm attention to the follow- 
ing observations, which I offer in a sincere convic- 
tion of their truth and importance ; and which, if 
regarded in the same light by others, would, I feel 
confident, tend to abate the feverish excitement now 
very generally felt on questions arising out of the 
existence of religious dissent. If it should appear, 
that men in reality differ less in religious belief and 
conduct, than their formularies of doctrine would 
lead us to suppose — ^that it is chiefly the introduc- 
tion of human opinion into the matter of Revela- 
tion that occasions a difference of professions — 
then is there great cause of alienation and aspe- 
rity removed ; and we may come to the discus- 
sion of questions connected with dissent, with the 
indulgence due to erring judgments. For if all 
opinion, as such, is involuntary in its nature, it is 
only a fallacy, to invest dissent in religion with 
the awe of the objects about which it is convers- 
ant. The awe of the sacred objects indeed im- 
poses a fearful responsibility on every one in form- 
ing his own opinions; but it is no reason, that others 
should depart from those principles, by which they 
would judge him in other subjects. They may 
guard against his supposed errors with more cau- 
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tion and accuracy, on account of their importance ; 
but they must not wield against him the terrors of 
the invisible world. 



Let me then state the case, as it is between the 
several communions of professing Christians ; how 
far we all agree, and where our differences com- 
mence. 

In the first place, what is it that we, who are 
members of the Church of England, are so zealous 
to maintain? We shall readily answer; It is the 
pure truth of God as revealed in the Scriptures. 
Our " hearts' desire" is, that not only ourselves, but 
every son of Adam may be " saved," — ^may be " made 
" wise unto salvation." If again we inquire of those 
of other communions, what is the burthen of their 
profession, shall we not receive the like answer?*:' 
Candour and charity at least must make us think 
so of others, however alien from our own commu- 
nion. Let it be assumed, then, that all who take 
on themselves the sacred name of Christ, have the 
cause of Christ at heart equally — that all are equally 
disposed to maintain the truth as it is in Christ — 
that all, making due allowance for human infirmity 
and sinfulness, may be said to " love our Lord Jesus 
" Christ in sincerity." 

What then is the origin of all that variety of re- 
ligious profession with which the world is distracted ? 
Now in the general and vague way, it is easy to 
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answer to this inquiry, that the passions of men, the 

wayward inclinations of human nature, occasion all 

this distraction. If believers were now like that 

flock, when all " were of one heart and of one soul," 

there would be but one communion^. But now 

that the visible Church has embraced a vast portion 

of the world, the corruption of the mass has infected 

the leaven put into it, and the sounds of harmony are 

turned into discord. We must go, however, beyond 

this superficial view of the case. This is the truth, 

but it is not the whole truth. The world, as it is, 

has presented an arena for the conflict — it has not \ ^ ' \ 

supplied the nerves and the weapons with which the /^ ' ' 

conflict has been carried on. 

The real causes of separation are to be found in 
that confusion of theological and moral truth with 
Religion, which is evidenced in the profession of dif- 
7 ferent sects. Opinions on religious matters are re- 
garded as identical with the objects of faith ; and 
the zeal which belongs to dissentients in the latter, 
is transferred to the guiltless differences of falli- 
ble judgments. Whilst we agree in the canon of 
Scripture — in the very words, for the most part, 
from which we learn what are the objects of faith — 
we suffer disunion to spread among us, through the 
various interpretations suggested by our own rea- 
sonings on the admitted facts of Scripture. We 
introduce theories of the Divine being and attri- 
butes — theories of human nature and of the uni- 
verse — ^principles drawn from the various branches 

* Acts iv. 32. 
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of human philosophy — ^into the body itself of re- 
vealed wisdom. And we then proceed to contend 
for these unrevealed representations of the wisdom 
of God, as if it were that very wisdom as it stands 
forth confessed in his own living oracles. " The 
" wisdom that is from above" is at once " pure" 
and " gentle." Surely it has no resemblance to that 
dogmatical and sententious wisdom which theolo- 
gical controversy has created. 

But, it will be said ; * are no conclusions from the 
sacred records to be drawn by human reason? 
What then becomes of that rule of theological inter- 
pretation, that nothing is to be received as an article 
of faith, but what may be "read" in Scripture, 
or "may be proved thereby^?" The latter part of 
this rule, it will be urged, is thus rendered a dead 
letter. If nothing can be argued from Scripture, 
and by argument established as a truth of revela- 
tion, why is any thing referred to as capable of 
proof from Scripture ? All articles of religion are 
thus cut off, and we are reduced to the simple ex- 
pedient of expressing divine truth in divine words.* 

I shall meet this objection in the first instance, 
and then proceed to establish the principle for which 
I contend — namely, that no conclusions of human 
reasoning, however correctly deduced, however logic- 
ally sound, are properly religious truths — are such 
as strictly and necessarily belong' to human salva- 
tion through Christ. If I can establish this point, 

b Article VI. 
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it will be seen, in great measure, how far a con- 
scientious and zealous earnestness for "the faith 
" once delivered to the saints" justifies our sectarian 
animosities and our party exclusions. At least, by- 
shewing what are not the Christian grounds of ex- 
clusiveness, we shall be enabled to take a more 
dispassionate view of the principles of religious ex- 
pediency, which alone justify the separation of 
Christians into distinct communions. 

If we consider then the true meaning of the theo- 
logical maxim referred to, it will be found at bottom 
coincident with the view which I take of religious 
truth. Its spirit is, to guard the depository of sacred 
doctrine, the Scripture itself, against the inroads of 
tradition, or any human authority. It is no deci- 
sion on the question, whether reasoning is to be em- 
ployed, or not, in the establishment of doctrine. It 
merely directs us to go to Scripture for every matter 
of religious debate. If the alleged point cannot be 
proved out of Scripture, it is no truth of revelation. 
It by no means however follows, that what can be 1 
proved out of Scripture must therefore be truth of . 
revelation. To assert this would be to give an open- 
ing to every ingenious arguer — every skilful com- 
mentator or expositor — to pass off his own conclu- 
sions for the dictates of Scripture. 

* But a truth of Scripture,' it will be further urged, 
* cannot be stated otherwise than in the form of a 
conclusion from scripture. Take, for instance, the 
truth of our Lord's divinity. How do we know 
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that to be a revealed truth, it may be said, unless 
by a process of accurate reasoning ; — by comparing 
all the passages in which our Lord is mentioned or 
alluded to; and seeing the truth result from this 
careful induction and examination ? If this method 
be precluded to the theologian, he must confine him- 
self, it will be added, to the mere statement of 
scriptural expressions.' 

Now I by no means admit this last alternative. 
It has, I believe, been maintained by some persons. 
Dr. Hey, indeed, in his admirable Divinity Lectures, 
goes far towards maintaining its propriety. But 
when we come to consider the case more closely, 
it appears to be only a modification of the former 
method. For the collection itself of scriptural ex- 
pressions into one body of statement, amounts to a 
human exposition of the doctrine. An artificial con- 
struction is given to them, which they have not 
in the Scripture itself; — just as the various col- 
location of the same words, a different punc- 
tuation, or a change of emphasis, will give a dif- 
ferent complexion of meaning to a sentence. In 
fact, I think the other method far preferable, as 
being much more intelligible in its purport. By 
employing technical terms in Theology, we use 
language confessedly inadequate to the truth con- 
veyed, and depending entirely on our conventional 
use of it for its interpretation ; so that the actual 
meaning of our statement can always be made to 
appear: whereas Scripture expressions leave the 
point which we intend to decide, in the ambiguity 
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belonging to them as parts of a divine communica- 
tion. Technical language, and human statements 
of religious truth, have indeed their use and import- 
ance ; and in their proper application they are much 
more serviceable, as employed in our formularies of 
doctrine, than if they were exclusively scriptural. 

But I now pass on to shew, that conclusions from 
Scripture are not to be placed on a level with truths 
which Scripture itself simply declares. 

I need hardly, I presume, obviate an inference 
against this position, from the fact, that our Lord 
himself draws a conclusion from a text of the 
Old Testament, when he argues from the words, — 
" I am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
" and the God of Jacob," — the doctrine of the Re- 
surrection of the dead. Here evidently we have a 
distinct revelation on the subject made by Him — ^the 
argument is drawn by "his illuminating reason^," 
and is stamped accordingly with the mark of a di- 
vine truth. The same may be said of conclusions 
drawn by the Apostles : we accredit them for divine 
truths, not as conclusions, but as dictates of au- 
thentic inspiration. 



^ Davison's Discourses on Prophecy, Disc. iv. p. 168. ed. 
1824. I cannot write the name of this truly excellent and 
highly-gifted man, without expressing the deep affection and 
respect with which I hold his memory, and my sincere grief 
in the dispensation of Providence which has taken him away, 
prematurely, not only for his family and all who loved him, but 
for the Christian Church at large. 
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Setting aside such eases, as no evidences against 
the principle for which I contend, let us now consi- 
der the truth itself of the principle. To prevent 
misapprehension, let me distinctly state what I do 
not contend for. I do not mean that no right con- 
clusions whatever result from the truths of Scrip- 
ture : — but I confine the assertion to intellectual, or 
speculative, or theological truth, as distinct from 
moral. Moral arguments there are in abundance, 
from every page and passage of Scripture. Every 
intimation of the Holy Spirit conveyed by the 
word of God is, in its strict and proper application, 
an appeal to the heart of man ; and each such 
appeal is an argument and incitement to duty. 
Take for instance the truth of the Resurrection. 
Here is, at once, a truth, from which innumerable 
precepts of duty relating to the whole of the present 
life, may be deduced. Take again the truth of the 
sanctification of the Christian by the Holy Ghost. 
Here also results a whole spiritual code for the re- 
gulation and purification of the affections and senti- 
ments. All such inferences fall properly within the 
province of man. They are enlargements and ele- 
vations of those natural outlines of duty, with which 
God has furnished us, in the sentiments of our own 
hearts, and our experience of the conduct of men in 
the world. They enter into, and mix themselves 
with, our ethical system; — forming throughout a 
valuable illustration of the importance of the Chris- 
tian revelation in regard to human life. If the prin- 
ciple then which I have laid down, were understood 
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to apply to such inferences, I should be greatly- 
misunderstood. Nor again have I any thought of 
excluding mere historical inferences — inferences, 
such as would be drawn from any other authentic 
documents of history. It is then the intellectual, or 
speculative, or theological conclusions (by whichever 
of these names the class may be best signified) to 
which my objection applies. It is these which have 
been the fruitful source of controversy and error 
and heresy in the progress of Christianity, and 
against which, accordingly, the zeal of every lover 
of the simple faith, as it is in Christ Jesus, ought to 
be directed. 

It would lead me into too prolix a discussion, 
unsuitable to the present occasion, fully to esta- 
blish the grounds on which the futility of an argu- 
mentative speculative theology may be displayed. 
For a more complete discussion of the point, I must 
refer to my work already before the public — the 
Bampton Lectures for 1832 — in which I have en- 
deavoured throughout to elucidate the nature of this 
false principle, and pointed out its tendency to cor- 
rupt and debase the truth revealed. I shall only 
briefly touch here on a fundamental character- 
istic of the Christian Scriptures, which totally 
precludes all deduction of speculative conclusions 
concerning religious truth. 

Now the real state of the case in regard to our 
Scriptures is, that the whole revelation contained in 
them, so far as it is revelation, consists of matter of 
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fact. Either we have direct and continuous history 
acquainting us with the being, providences, and mer- 
cies of Grod, as the occasions of the world have pre- 
sented them to our view ; — or we have predictions of 
his conduct, as it would appear on certain future oc- 
casions ; — or, as is the case in the didactic and de- 
votional portions, reflection on the Divine agency 
in the world, and application of his providences, 
whether already disclosed or foretold in prophecy, to 
the awakening of our love and gratitude and ado^ 
ration. 

If this be the case, if we have no other in- 
formation of divine things but in the facts re- 
corded in Scripture, a very important principle 
results for the regulation of our reason in all mat- 
ters of religion. And it is no other than what I 
have undertaken to establish ; namely, that no spe- 
culative deductions from the language of Scripture 
carry with them the force of divine truth. Pious 
opinions indeed we may form : it is hardly possible 
practically to avoid exercising the mind in reasoning 
and speculating on the given truths of Scripture. 
Such indeed are the doctrinal statements of our Ar- 
ticles. I may wish there were less of dogmatism in 
them. Still I cannot but approve them for the 
piety which pervades them. But pious opinions, it 
must be observed, are not parts of revelation : they 
may be maintained by probable arguments : but 
they must not pass current for the genuine mintage 
of Scripture, or challenge the zeal and devotion of 
the martyr to divine truth. Had Transubstantiation 
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for instance, remained as a simple opinion, there 
might have been no harm in it. It is the enforcing 
it as a real fact of religion, as a primary indispen- 
sable truth concerning the mode of Christ's presence, 
that has thrown a just scandal on the tenet. So too 
the Calvinistic view of Predestination may claim 
our respect ^s an opinion held on feelings of piety : 
but it is entitled to no higher consideration : since 
it is clearly, whether true or false, only an abstract 
conclusion concerning the method of the Divine 
counsels. 

And how does this principle result ? From the 
same reason, I answer, that holds good in natural 
science. No one would approve the philosopher, 
who should draw conclusions concerning the course 
of nature, from the terms in which the facts of his 
science are expressed. Neither therefore should one >C 
admit the scriptural observer of God's providences, 
to ] raise a superstructure of divine truth on those 
terms, which the Holy Spirit has employed in de- 
scribing and representing them to us. Much might 
be said respecting the nature of those terms — that 
they are analogies ' borrowed from other subjects, 
and only secondary, imperfect conveyances of re- 
vealed truths. But I wish to rest the case here on 
still broader grounds. I would maintain, that mere 
descriptions of facts have no proper, independent 
meaning in their several parts, or the terms of 
which they are made up. Their significancy is in 
their combination as a whole, as a description or 
outline of a fact : and it is mere refinement, a mere 
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drawing out of threads spun by our own intellect, 
when we attempt to make inferences from them, as 
to the nature of things supposed to be implied in 
them. For instance : suppose a natural philosopher 
to have reached the proximate cause of some phe- 
nomenon, as heat, or dew. It is unimportant in 
what terms he expresses the law discovered, pro- 
vided they adequately describe it. For the truths 
of his science will be deducible, not from the terms, 
but from the law itself which they serve to denote. 
Thus, nothing in the philosophy of Newton is de- 
duced from gravitation as denoting any abstract 
nature: but it is the law expressed by that term 
which explains the phenomena of motion. Just 
so St. Paul speaks of Justification by Faith, or 
St. James of Justification by Works. Both ex- 
pressions designate the same law of man's divine 
life — the gift of salvation through Christ. But we 
get into unscriptural ground, as soon as ever we 
begin, to argue from either expression, instead of 
simply applying the principle itself conveyed by 
them. 

* But,' it will be said, ^ the philosopher surely rea- 
sons from his facts. What are his generalizations, 
but conclusions drawn from his experience? Ex- 
perience is all that the Author of nature lays before 
him : — his science is the deduction from that expe- 
rience. ' Why is not the student of the revealed 
works of God to do the same ? Scripture is before 
him, as nature is before the philosopher. Scriptural 
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truth then may be the theological conclusions which 
he draws from Scripture, as the philosopher's (Science 
is his conclusions from experience.' 

Now if we had in view to erect an argumentative 
system of theology, I should say that the same 
method might be pursued in the study of the scrip- 
tures. We are then proceeding on the assumption 
that inferences have been drawn — that opinions 
exist — ^that these opinions require to be stated. And 
if there must be a science of theology, we must at 
least take care that it be framed according to the 
proper rules of a science. But after all, the method 
itself may be radically wrong. If we cannot pro- 
perly have any science of divine things, then is the 
principle itself wrong, on which we proceed in fram- 
ing our system of theology. 

Let us then revert to the fundamental difference 
between our natural and revealed knowledge. It is 
this; that in the former — in collecting the truth from 
observations on the natural world — our business is 
to search, and hunt out what is the fact: — this is the 
preliminary difficulty before us, — a diflSculty, pre- 
cisely such as to demand all our powers of observation, 
reflection, comparison, judgment, in cooperation with 
the moral energies of candour, love of truth, dili- 
gence and ardour in its pursuit. But in learning 
the truth of God from Scripture, we have the facts 
laid before us : they are entirely out of the reach of 
our investigation, and are, at once, by the word of 
the Spirit, mercifully stated to us, in forms of ex- 
pression calculated to impress them on our hearts, 

B 
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and enforce them on our belief and conduct. For 
instance, the great fact, that God sent his Son Jesus 
Christ into the world, that the world by Him should 
be saved, — what powers of investigation, however 
clear-sighted, or however lofty, could ever have 
discovered? Reason may surmise the truth, so 
far as it is included in a general law of Divine 
providence, expressed under the term Mediation or 
Atonement, of which it is a transcendent instance. 
But this is not to reach the fact itself ; which surely 
none but one possessing the witness of the Spirit 
could declare. The necessity then of the case clearly . 
requires, that the facts of which our scriptural in- 
formation consists, should be fully made known to 
us, so far as it is necessary for us to know them, by 
the page itself of Scripture. This evidently is that 
blessing of Christianity to the poor, and the hum- 
ble, and the infant disciple, conveyed in the saying, 
that it is a knowledge " revealed unto babes." It 
appeals to no philosophical powers for the estimate 
of its simple facts: nothing is required but that 
these be clearly and correctly stated : and there is no 
other difficulty in the way of rightly understanding 
them, but the obstruction of the proud and licen- 
tious heart. 

From the above observations, we may perceive 
a necessary distinction (which however has been 
strangely lost sight of in practice) between Religion 
and Theological Opinion. Religion consists of those 
truths which are simply contained in Divine Revela- 
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tion, with the affections, dispositions, and actions, 
suggested by them. Theological Opinion is the 
various result of the necessary action of our minds, 
on the truths made known to us by the Divine 
word. I say necessary action of our minds, be- 
cause, as I have already observed, it seems practi- 
caUy impossible to check the tendency of the mind 
to speculate on such subjects, however theoretically 
unsound such speculation must be. 

But the distinction has been lost sight of in prac- 
tice. In religion, properly so called, few Christians, 
if any, (I speak, of course, of pious minds,) really 
differ. All acknowledge, with nearly unanimous as- 
sent, I believe, the great original facts of the Bible. 
They may not be conscious perhaps that they do so 
far agree : and the reason of this is clear ; namely, 
that they judge of their religion from their theolo- 
gical opinions, and reflect back on the one simple 
invariable truth of God, the various lights of some 
speculative system of doctrines, the mere conclusions 
of their own reason. I would take the extreme 
case of the Unitarians. And I would say to them ; 
Why do you take so much pains to convince the 
world, that you do not agree with the mass of pro- 
fessing Christians in believing, in the same sense, 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all ?" Is it not, that you identify your 
religion with your dogmas — that you transfer the 
natural partiality of your own minds for certain prin- 
ciples, to the broad outlines of Scripture truth ; and 
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dissent from your brethren in the faith, because they 
will not assent to your metaphysical conclusions ? — 
For when I look at the reception by the Unitari- 
ans, both of the Old and New Testament, I cannot, 
for my part, strongly as I dislike their theology, 
deny to those, who acknowledge this basis of divine 
facts, the name of Christians. Who indeed is jus- 
tified in denying the title to any one who pro- 
fesses to love Christ in sincerity? Much more 
must we deny it to those who, confessing him in 
word, deny him in works. I do not forget that 
passages of Scripture have been retrenched, or 
explained away, by Unitarians. But is not this 
very proceeding an illustration of the mode of in- 
terpreting religion by speculative dogmas and con- 
clusions? Not only is the religious fact, but the 
books themselves which are the vehicle of it, made 
to bend and take a colouring from theological opin- 
ion. I allude to the case of the Unitarian more par- 
ticularly, because, in the ordinary view, he is regard- 
ed as more liberal — as less exclusive — in his creed, 
than members of other Christian communions. And 
I wish it to be considered, whether he is not, on the 
other hand, as dogmatic as any other religionist; 
perhaps the most so of all, so far as he- insists be- 
yond all others, on applying a positive sense to pas- 
sages and expressions, which revelation leaves in 
the darkness of the clouds surrounding the Divine 
Presence. Putting him, however, on the same foot- 
ing precisely of earnest religious zeal and love for 
the Lord Jesus Christ, on which I should place any 
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other Christian, I propose to him impartially to weigh 
with himself, whether it is not theological dogma- 
tism^ and not religious helief properly so called, 
which constitutes the principle of his dissent. 

But I am not intending to condemn him more 
than other Christians, on this ground : I select his 
case, by way of illustration, as an extreme one. The 
principle itself is the common fault of us all. In all 
communions it works its mischief. And without 
accusing individuals, I propose only to accuse the 
principle itself — the confusion of theological con- 
clusions and opinions with Religion — with a view 
to its correction by us all. Practically indeed, 
the dogmatism of one party may be simply attri- 
butable to the dogmatism of another. The positive 
language of the Athanasian might as naturally oc- 
casion that of the Arian, as the positive language 
of the Arian might occasion that of the Athana- 
sian. Ecclesiastical history, in fact, illustrates 
through its whole course, the mutual action of dog- 
matists on the profession of each other : all parties 
equally assuming the validity of the principle, on 
which they have thus proceeded. To exclude theolo- 
gical opinion from religious profession — to endeavour 
to sweep away the accimiulation of ages, — would be 
but the vain attempt suddenly to change the face of 
the world. Our next best alternative is, to modify 
it — to correct its improper application — and so to 
obviate its mischievous effects. 

In truth, I say, it ought not to exist. Theologi- 
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cal opinion, as necessarily mixed up with speculative 
knowledge, ought not to be the bond of union of 
any Christian society, or a mark of discrimination 
between Christian and Christian. Wherever specu- 
lative truth is involved, there must be presupposed 
an opening for improvement : whereas articles of 
religious communion, from their reference to the 
fixed objects of our faith, assume an immovable cha- 
racter, fatally adverse to all theological improvement. 
Were it not for the intrinsic sublimity of the sub- 
ject, the case of adherence to such unvarying formu- 
laries, would forcibly strike the minds of men, as no 
less incongruous and injurious in Religion, than, in 
Medicine, would be the case of a society of physi- 
cians, who should make the maxims of Hippocrates 
or Galen, the unalterable basis of their profession. 
Surely our Reformers had no such view in drawing 
up our Articles. They did what they could in those 
times, as prudent men. We all know that in 
changes affecting the prejudices of men, measures 
must be framed according to what can be carried, 
not according to what may be wished. And the 
moderation of our Articles shews that the Reformers 
acted on this principle. How can it be right to 
chain down to the fixedness of abstract theory, and 
invest with the character of eternal truth, a series of 
propositions expressly adapted to an accidental state 
of public opinion ? 

I love and admire the Church of England, because 
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I conceive it to be constituted on the right basis of 
religious communion ; — neither dogmatic in its spirit, 
though the wording of its formularies may often 
carry the sound of dogmatism, but, in reality, 
labouring throughout in its vocation as a faithful 
keeper of the vrord of God; — nor intolerant and 
sectarian in its zeal, but only desirous of uniting as 
many hearts and voices as possible in one common 
confession, without exacting a rigid and impossible 
uniformity of opinion from individual members of 
the society. 



But it will be said by some advocates of our 
Church, * that to rest the excellence of our commu- 
nion on these grounds, is to underrate its proper 
religious character. The doctrines expressed in its 
formularies, are not mere negations and exclusions of 
erroneous opinions — they are derived from the con- 
fessors and doctors of the primitive ages of the 
Church — they have descended to us in pure stream 
from the fountains of orthodoxy: — the doctrines 
therefore must be received and approved as the 
doctrines of the Church; and we must not invert the 
case, and approve the Church, as expressing and 
maintaining its doctrines under a particular form 
that we may think orthodox and true.' 
But is this correct in point of fact? Are the 
doctrines, as expressed in our Jhrmularies^ (for this 
is the point at issue, and not whether the divine 
truths which they are intended to guard, are the 
same, or not,) precisely those which the primitive 
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Church declared ? If we look to the course of con- 
troversy, we must see, I think, that the dogmas 
have taken their mould and complexion from the 
discussions of successive periods ; until they reached 
a speculative accuracy of expression to which sub- 
sequent discussion could not add. Having reach- 
ed that perfection, there they have rested; and 
in these ultimate forms, consequently, have since 
been maintained, out of veneration for antiquity, 
despair of ulterior improvement, and fear of the 
consequences of change. But granting, for the sake 
of argument, that the dogmas of the Church are 
precisely what they were in the earliest " age of 
Christianity; — or that such a coincidence, if it 
existed, would be a test of a perfect theology, (which 
I do not admit ;) — it is evident, at any rate, on ex- 
amination, that a great deal of the false philosophy 
of former times, is involved in the expressions which 
convey them. And surely this is not any essential 
part of Christianity. Surely this part at least, if 
the occasion should serve, may be rejected from the 
confession of the Church without the loss of vital 
truth. 

But it will be said further, — ' This is quite latitu- 

* dinarian. If such are the principles of church 

* attachment, then we are to conceive churches of 

* Christ multiplied according to the diversities of 

* human opinion. All connexion with the Head of 

* the Church is at once dissolved, if separate commu- 

* nions, however dissentient and opposed in doctrine. 
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* are to be equally sanctioned as churches. And 

* that all must be considered as equally sanctioned, 

* follows from the principles here laid down.' 

The word latitudinarian has unfortunately got a 
bad controversial sense, which makes it forn^idable, 
and renders it necessary that I should clear my 
argument from such an imputation. It sounds to 
the ear like licentiousness in morals — as if the sys- 
tem to which it is applied, confounded distinctions, 
as broad as those of right and wrong, virtue and 
vice. Were it not commonly understood in such a 
sense as this, I should not be concerned to remove 
the charge : since though it might speculatively 
follow from what I have said, that each communion 
holding the integrity of Scripture-truth — receiving, 
that is, as true, all the facts of Divine providence 
recorded by revelation — may hold itself to be a 
Christian church ; yet it does not follow that I, as a 
member of the Church of England, should not re- 
gard it in a peculiar light, as preeminently a church 
of Christ beyond all others. By virtiie of those 
very theological opinions, to which I have declared 
my assent in admitting the Articles of the Church 
of England, I have signified my denial and exclu- 
sion of opinions, which I think injurious to Chris- 
tian truth, and derogatory to the character of a true 
church of Christ. But because I am exclusively 
attached to the Church of England, I must not lay 
down an abstract principle denying the right of 
others, to regard each his own communion in the 
same light. So far, therefore, let each claim the 
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benefit of the observations here made. But it is 
their immediate application to ourselves, that is the 
matter in hand — ^to each communion, for the regu- 
lation of itself. If they tend to abate speculation 
and dogmatism in religion ; if they make a way for 
improvement in the systematic statement of doc- 
trines ; if they foster feelings of candour, forbear- 
ance, and charity ; their alleged latitudinarianism, is 
at least not without excuse — as neither is it, I con- 
tend, without its reason. 

Throughout indeed our whole treatment of dis- 
senters, a practical distinction is to be observed in 
our judgment of the consequences of doctrines, as 
we apply these consequences to ourselves or to 
others. Other communions are not necessarily in 
error or heresy, because we hold them to be so : but 
viewing their opinions as erroneous, we must guard 
against them, as feeling, that we should ourselves be 
heretical and profane, if we should change and adopt 
such opinions. For example, as believers in a real 
Atonement for sin, we may justly feel shocked at the 
thought which imputes any merit to man, and re- 
gard as a sinful pride in ourselves, the absence of 
that self-abasement in the sight of God, which is 
peculiarly impressed on us by this holy truth. But 
we must not conclude of another, who shuts out of 
his creed this cardinal doctrine, that he must there- 
fore be proud and self-righteous. For, with all his 
heterodoxy of language, he may be more humble in 
spirit, than many who are more dogmatically correct 
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in their enunciation of the doctrine. Thus again to 
a Trinitarian, the consequences of rejecting the doc* 
trine of the Trinity must consistently be regarded 
as dangerous. But he has no right to extend his 
anathema beyond himself, to one who has unhap- 
pily not embraced the same view of Scripture 
truth^. 

In reality, the persons professing discordant doc- 
trines may be — I wish to think, are — much better 
Christians than their profession asserts them : not 
that they are insincere in their profession of doc- 
trines ; but that their differences relate to speculative 
points ; and these are practically neutralized by the 
religious tendencies of the Christian heart. Let but , . sl 
the great facts of the Gospel find their way to any 
heart, and one genuine believer of them will not 
differ greatly from another. Heresy may spring up 
in the barren and proud heart, and entrench itself 
within the dogmas of a superficial and arrogant 
reason ; but can never flourish in the soil, that feels 

^ It appears to me that anathemas^ as originally used^ were 
not intended to bear any other meanings than merely to be 
tests of the personal sincerity of an individual^ in avowing or 
disclaiming a given doctrine. Pelagius and Celestius^ for exam- 
ple, were called upon, not only to deny their peculiar doctrine 
of original sin, but also to anathematize it. Thus it is said; 
nefarii prorsus, et ab omnibus nobis anathematizandi, erroris. Ep. 
Patr. Cone. Carthag. August. Oper. ep. 90. — ^ad satisfactionem 
sanctse synodi, anathematizo eos qui sic tenent, aut aliquando 
tenuerunt. Augustin, de Pecc, Orig, lib. ii. Oper. t. 7- p. 257- 4to. 
Still if this form of assent becomes antiquated, and gives un- 
necessary offence to other Christians, it is to be considered whe- 
ther it would not be better to discontinue it. 
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the culture of the pure word of God. It is no 
culpable latitudinarianism which includes within the 
limits of the Church, a dissent that the heart prac- 
tically disowns. The "heretic" whom Titus was 
required by St. Paul to reject, was not the mere 
dissenter, as we now understand that term, but one 
apt to produce heresy or party in the Church, atpe- 
TiKov avBpoimov^ a practical disturber of the Church, 
whose perverseness and mischief were evident in his 
acts. In truth, the most orthodox person in doc- 
trine would be the most heretical according to St. 
Paul, if his actions tended to excite and foment 
party-spirit in the Church. 

The real unity of the Church is, after all, an invi- 
sible one. It is the communion of saints ; the union 
of Christians with the Holy Spirit himself. And 
it is not for us to trace his path minutely. The 
only clue we have to his motions is, by watching 
his fruits — the " love, joy, gentleness, peace," which 
are the scriptural tests of his presence. All that 
we ought to say of our own profession is, in the 
spirit of St. Paul's expression — Such is our " judg- 
" ment," and we " think also that" we " have the 
" Spirit of God." 

I recur then to the point from which I set out. 
Religion is distinct from Theological Opinion. Our 
dissensions belong properly to our theological opin- 
ions, and not to our religion. The being fully im- 
pressed with this view of the subject, may dispose 
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the minds of all parties to a practical modification 
of the evils of dissent. Names, it has been remark- 
ed, are the last things that men forego. The obser- 
vation may be extended to the formularies, or ex- 
pressions of opinion, by which they are contradis- 
tinguished. To expect, therefore, that all sects 
should formally and ostensibly pull down their 
barriers of separation, and combine in one com- 
mon mass under the Christian name, seems hope- 
less, if we are to judge from what is known of hu- 
man nature. But may not that gentle and enlightened 
and spiritual toleration of dissenting opinions, which 
consists not of a mere allowance of profession, the 
bare due of every one at our hands, but of a charit- 
able religious judgment, that thinks no evil — ^that 
is willing to bid God speed to every one that names 
the name of Christ in sincerity ; — may not, I say, 
such a toleration as this, insensibly work a blessed 
change in the minds and hearts of those who are now 
estranged from us ? Look to the wisdom of Rome, 
which combined in one mass the natives of so many 
different countries and discordant tongues, under 
the one name of Roman citizens. And let us do that 
out of charity, which Rome did out of policy. Had 7 / ' ' 
the invidious distinction of Roman and no-Roman • ^ ^ 
presented a broad and visible mark of separation, 
the various parts of the empire would probably have 
continued for ever dismembered. So if Church and 
no-Church are to subsist as the perpetual boundaries 
between the members of one communion and those 
of another, there is no prospect of any cordial union 
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among the scattered members of Christendom. The 
happy consummation, when the great Shepherd of 
the sheep shall come and gather all into one fold, 
is frustrated and delayed by the passions of men — 
by their hard judgments and hard speeches. 

At the same time, I would leave it to the serious 
consideration of all, whether they are not apt to 
confound theological opinion with religion, and 
strive for the maintenance of the former with a 
zeal belonging to the latter only. Proverbial truth 
tells of such a thing as theological odium, but there 
can be no such thing as religious odiimi®. And 
the perceiving that our differences arise from the 
varieties of human judgment, whilst the word of 
God serves only as the occasion of the different 
opinions by which disputants are divided, must pre- 
pare us for the discussion of those differences with 
a calmness and impartiality essential to the cause of 
truth. Members of all communions should reflect 
with themselves, whether they are not unnecessarily 
dogmatic in their theological opinions ; — those of the 
Church of England, in excluding and condemning 
errors which have passed away, or insisting on dis- 
tinctions and verbal explanations now little under- 
stood, and unimportant to the defence of religious 
truth ; — those of dissenting communions, whether it 
is not their own dogmatism, more than that of the 
Church of England, which is the cause of their 
separation and exclusion. Could all be brought to 

e " If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a 
'' liar." 1 John iv. 20. 
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see that practical conformity in religious feelings 
and actions is the real object to be pursued, a 
great step would be made towards a speculative 
uniformity of opinion. When we recollect too, that 
the opinions which divide us into different commu- 
nions, are not really opinions^ as they are held 
by the mass of each society, — are not their own 
conclusions deduced by their own reasonings, but 
traditionally received on the authority of others, 
whether by education or mere unthinking deference 
to certain names or principles, — ^if all could only be 
induced to join in one common feeling of divine love, 
and worship, and service, a real uniformity would 
result, far beyond that apparent uniformity now 
existing in our separate parties in themselves. I 
would not have any one indijBTerent as to what opin- 
ions he professes. I do not see how those who have 
really examined questions of theology, and have 
formed deliberate convictions of the error of certain 
conclusions, can forbear to maintain their convic- 
tions, so long as they apprehend danger to the 
truth from those conclusions. They cannot, ought 
not to, teach otherwise than according to such con- 

* " But, notwithstanding the great noise is made in the world 
'* about errors and opinions^ I must do mankind that right, as 
'* to say, there are not so many men in errors and wrong opin- 
*' ions, as is commonly supposed. Not that I think they em- 
** brace the truth; but indeed^ because concerning those doc- 
'* trines they keep such a stir about, they have no thought, n^ 
*' opmion at all. &c.** Locke's Essay on Human Understand- 
ing, book iv. ch. 20. sect. 18. 
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victions. Neither the cause of truth, nor that of 
religion, can require that any one should abandon 
convictions of truth, which he not only holds on 
grounds of serious deliberation and argument, but 
considers of high importance. But then to such a 
person, argument is the proper sphere of his exer- 
tion. He must not treat those whom he opposes, 
as if they were irreligious persons, and no members 
of the Church of Christ. He must not regard them 
as less solicitous than himself to maintain the pure 
Christian truth. He is standing on the debatable 
ground of opinion; and the laws of opinion must 
therefore be respected. He must not, as I have said 
before, hurl the weapons of spiritual condemnation, 
as if he were posted in the strong-hold of religious 
truth, and his adversary in the depths of impiety. 
This justice to an adversary is perfectly consistent 
with the most resolute maintenance of our own 
theological opinions. 

All attempts, consequently, to secure the support of 
our particular communion, by identifying it with reli- 
gion itself, as if to depart from it at all, or modify it, 
in any way, were to depart from Christianity itself, 
are fallacious and improper. They proceed on a 
begging of the question between that communion 
and its dissentients : since the question is, which is 
the most correct view of religious truth ; religious 
truth being presupposed as equally the object of 
each party. Again, all attempts to carry theo- 
logical opinions by the numerical weight of its 
partisans, or their influence in society, or by de- 
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pression of its antagonists, are unfair : for these are 
no tests of the truth of opinion. They are improper 
applications of the zeal for religion to the defence of 
a peculiar theology. 

But to say this, does not imply that we are not 
justified in educating those intrusted to our care in 
the doctrines that we profess. This is strictly within 
our own province as a distinct communion. We do 
not then appear in the character of controvertists : 
the truth of our opinions is then assumed in the 
very fact of our existence as a distinct communion ; 
and to moot this point here would be to break up 
the foundation of our society. The education of 
those placed under our superintendence in the prin- 
ciples of our communion, is but a part of the sin- 
cerity of our own profession. Only, in the discharge 
of this duty, it is incumbent on us to observe that 
charitable moderation which I have throughout 
been recommending ; to remember constantly, that 
our peculiar views are the result of the action of 
speculation on the religion of Christ; and to take 
care that in our love of orthodoxy, we do not put 
a stumbling-block in the way of the weaker bre- 
thren. 

I do not think, therefore, (to apply this observa- 
tion to a case now much agitated), the admission of 
dissenters from our communion, as dissenters^ to 
the bosom of our society here, is required by those 
principles of enlightened and spiritual toleration 
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which I have suggested. So long as the terms of 
our communion are what they are, as honest men, 
we must uphold them and teach them. To accom- 
modate them to diflFerent sects, would be virtually to 
abandon them. We are not indeed bound to require 
of all who are sent to the University, to adopt our 
theology. This of course must exclude all but 
members of our own Church from lectures in theo- 
logy. All I intend is, that faithfully to do our part, 
it is our duty to deliver our opinions vrith sincerity 
and distinctness, whether it be to a member of our 
own communion, or to a dissenter. If theological 
views could have no influence on conduct, like pro- 
positions in mathematics, the method might be pur- 
sued of simply laying before hearers the different 
opinions on each point, without expressing our ovni 
judgment. But as this is not the case ; — as questions 
of this kind are of serious practical influence ; — ^we 
must do our best to prevent any evil, either from 
imsettled opinion generally, or from any particular 
opinion that we have reason to think wrong. 

I see no objection at the same time, to the admis- 
sion of dissenters into the University, because they 
are dissenters. I should be glad indeed to see them 
appearing among us, as on a neutral ground, on 
which we may forget war, and learn together the 
arts of peace and charity. If persons of different 
communions are willing to conform to our dis- 
cipline, and receive instruction from us, know- 
ing that we are members of the Church of England 
and sincere teachers of its theological system — ^where 

// . , ^ '/•'.■' • r ■• ^ : ■ ■' ' .'■■'■ • ■ ' ' ' , 
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can be the real objection in such a case ? There is 
no compromise of principle in this — no merging of 
peculiar opinions in a vague comprehension of re- 
ligion — ^no silencing of what we conceive important 
differences of doctrine. If there is danger of prose- 
lytism to heterodoxy, the danger is more than coun- 
terbalanced, by the probability of conformity to our- 
selves from the ranks of dissent. As we believe our- 
selves to have the truth on our side, so we must believe 
the ultimate ascendancy must be to our own views. 
Is there a fear of controversy ? Is there then no con- 
troversy now ? Is there not room left for debate in 
our present terms of communion ? Is it desirable to 
check all discussion of opinions in theology, among 
those who will soon have to encounter it in the con- 
flicts of the world ; and particularly at a place where 
there are abundant moderators on the side of or- 
thodoxy, whose instructions and discipline must na- 
turally give the tone to opinion in this respect, as in 
all others ? Is there, again, fear of creating indif- 
ference to points of religious belief? No less must 
this evil be dreaded, where subscription to Articles 
is admitted, without requiring an understanding of 
the several differences of doctrine subscribed. 

I do not scruple accordingly to avow myself fa- 
vourable to a removal of all tests, so far as they are 
employed as securities of orthodoxy among our mem- 
bers at large. Tests are no parts of religious 
education ; if they were, I should think we were 
justified in retaining them : they are merely boun- 
daries of exclusion. It has been asserted by an able 
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and candid writer, Archdeacon Powell », (and since 
by others,) that subscription to Articles is analogous 
to teaching a child to say the Creed before it can 
understand it. The instances are not parallel. 
They are not illustrations of the same principle. 
By teaching the Creed we commence the education 
of the child. We do not mean to exclude other 
children ; but we simply educate our own child in 
that way, giving him some leading facts of Chris- 
tianity to be learned. But tests at admission to the 
University are exclusions, and nothing more. They 
form no element of education. They are placed in 
front of the education of the place ; but this is quite 
a different thing, of course, from the beginning 
itself of the education. They may be very useful for 
ascertaining the competence of teachers or official 
persons in the University, but can be of no service 
to those who are to be taught. Instruction in the 
Articles themselves is of use ; and that I suppose to 
continue, even though the tests be removed. Indeed, 
without any reference to dissenters, it would be well 
for our own members, if the form of subscribing at 
matriculation, or on any occasion where no official 
power or right of teaching is concerned, were done 
away ; as the sense in which it is explained, is not 
of that direct, unequivocal character, which may at 
once satisfy all minds and defy cavil and exception. 
That the tests, as now used, may be defended, I do 
not deny ; and that, by persons of unquestionable 

« Discourse II. preached at Cambridge in 1757^ page 40. 
PoweH's Discourses on Various Subjects. 8vo. London. 1776. 
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sincerity and honourable feeling; but I would ra- 
ther not have occasion to resort to such defences, 
by retaining a form, at least superfluous so far 
as our own members are concerned. There are, 
doubtless, individual cases, in which a subscrip- 
tion is made with knowledge and with reverence. 
But are the generality of cases such as these? 
Looking to what human nature is on a large scale, 
can it be expected that such a system would work 
well generally f Those who have served the office 
of Public Examiner for Degrees, (I speak from my 
own experience,) will be able to attest, that even four 
years of discipline and instruction in the University, 
still leave many very imperfectly acquainted with 
the doctrines of the Church. How much more must 
this l)e the case at matriculation ! Indeed the gene- 
ral student ought not to be expected at entering, 
to be prepared in that controversial knowledge, 
which an assent to the Articles implies. It is be- 
ginning at the wrong end. His study of his Reli- 
gion ought to have been more elementary and simple. 
But some contend, that it is desirable to main- 
tain a subscription to Articles on the ground of 
Authority ; as enforcing a Christian principle, (too 
much depreciated at the present day,) that of sub- 
mission to the Church, as our nursing mother in the 
faith **. I do not question the propriety of a reason- 
able deference to the authority of the Church. It is 
the natural support provided for the infancy or un- 

^ The argument from Authority is not to be confounded with 
the evidence of Testimony. The two things are quite distinct. 
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certainty of individual judgment. We naturally re- 
sort for advice and instruction to those, vrhom we 
think competent to assist us in our ignorance or 
doubts. But it is not necessary for the maintenance 
of this principle, that we should subscribe hefore-- 
hand to all the propositions which our instructors 
are to communicate to us. Authority is an auxiliary 
principle in learning; whether it be religion, or 
science, or any matter whatever of human know- 
ledge that is concerned, — ^not a sole or fundamental 
one. We should readily condemn the mathematician, 
who should expect a pupil to believe, on the ground 
of the mathematical skill of his tutor, that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right an- 
gles, and require a subscription to this theorem, be- 
fore he will impart to him any instruction. Equally 
mistaken however is the theologian, who expects that 
the Christian hearer should admit, on the authority 
of the Church, the doctrine, that works done before 
justification ^^have the nature of sin V when that 
doctrine is established hy inference from other ad- 
mitted truths of theology. I can understand very 
well the beginning and ending with the authority of 
Him, who is emphatically said to have " taught as 
" one having authority." But the dogmas of 
Church communion partake as much of reason as 
of authority, and appeal accordingly, by their very 
nature, to the reason which is involved in them, no 
less than to the authority which pronounces them. 
Besides, after all, the University is not the 

i Article XIII. 
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Church. It is only accidentally a society of church- 0^ i ^ 
members; and considered as a literary society, it -~C/v'Xu 
has surely no right to rest on authority, as the 
Jhundation of its lessons in any department of know- ' > ^^ 

ledge. 

Further, if Authority is to be the principle of 
Church-communion, I do not see how we can well ^ 
stop short at the Articles of our own Church : since 
these evidently did not originate in authority, but in 
an exercise of reason against a corrupt authority. 
They were confirmed indeed by the authority of 
the Church of England ; but they originated in a 
resistance to the existing authority of the Church of 
Rome. Fairly indeed to appeal to the principle of 
authority, we must go back to the divinely inspired 
teachers of Christianity. This is our only consistent 
resting-place. 

The act, however, of removing the tests should 
undoubtedly be the act of the University itself, and 
not be imposed on it by the legislature. For besides 
the infraction of corporate rights by such an inter- 
ference — a point on which the present argument 
does not admit that I should more than touch ; — 
as the legislature is composed of members of dif- 
ferent communions, to compel the University to re- 
ceive all indiscriminately, would not be treating 
us, as members of the Church of England, with 
that respect to our peculiar opinions, which, I con- 
tend, is due to each separate communion. It is 
to treat us, as if we were positively condemned of 
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error, or could lightly abandon barriers which we 
may think necessary for the security of religious 
truth. We may be wrong, as I think we are, in re- 
taining our tests as defences of true religion. But 
let us be convinced of it among ourselves by dis- 
passionate reasoning, by the triumph of charitable 
and enlightened toleration, such as I have here advo- 
cated, over exclusive and unnecessary dogmatism. 
What prospect there is of such a conviction in the 
University at large, I, of course, cannot venture to 
say. I am only happy to know, that there are 
others besides myself desirous of a change in the 
form of matriculation, from objections to the present 
mode of subscription. 

It was with such sentiments that I concurred in 
a late Declaration against a bill brought into Parlia^ 
ment, for enabling certain classes of persons to re- 
sort to the Universities, by removing the tests now 
in use^. The measure should not, I conceive, be en- 
forced on the University, by an authority, neither its 
own, nor in exact unison and sympathy with its 

k The Declaration of May 2, 1834, by the Board of Heads of 
Houses and Proctors. — The general Declaration of April 24, 
I could not have signed; not only as objecting to it in parts, 
but as disapproving the measure itself. It does not seem 
right to me, that hostility to dissent should form a bond of union 
among our members, or a ground of their excitement to action. 
Many excellent men^ no doubt^ signed that Declaration from a 
pure love of our Church. I do not impute a wrong motive to 
any one that signed it. I speak only of the wrong tendency 
of such an appeal. 
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own principles. If our system is to be relaxed on 
any point, the University, as a Church-of-England 
institution of education, should be left to the choice 
of those means, which it may deem consistent with 
the preservation of its Church-of-England character. 
The University is, and ever has been, an institution, 
in close connexion with the established Church of the 
country; not a mere school for the Clergy, but one of 
general education according to the principles of the 
Church. It has not varied, (as has been assiuned 
in arguments on the subject,) in its religious pro- 
fession, as Acts of Parliament have prescribed. 
It has indeed modified its own profession, but 
still it has always been a Church-of-England in- 
stitution : it was so before the Reformation ; — ^it 
has continued so since the Reformation. There is 
no analogy therefore in the nature of the two cases, 
between its transition from the Roman Catholic 
faith to Protestantism, and that extension, which 
some are now advocating, to the various professions 
of religion existing in the country. In the one case 
it reformed itself, still subsisting in its original form, 
as one Church, one communion; whereas in the 
case proposed, the University must cease to be one 
communion, and be forcibly distracted into a va- 
riety of professions, whilst its own profession re- 
mains unchanged. If the basis of the Church were 
enlarged, then, of course, it would be in accordance 
with the change which took place at the Reforma- 
tion, that the terms of admission at the University 
should also be enlarged. Or, even without such en- 
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largement of the terms of communion, it may be a 
reasonable question, whether the like modification 
which has taken place in other institutions, (as for 
instance in Parliament,) by the admission of dissent- 
ers, might not be introduced in the University. This, 
I think, may be fairly argued ; but not, I conceive, 
a right of admission, founded on the present religious 
state of the University considered as an arbitrary 
alteration from its original constitution. 

Objecting then, as I do, to compulsory changes of 
our system, I feel it still more necessary to urge on 
all parties a calm consideration of the relation in 
which theological dogmas stand to the simple truth 
revealed in Scripture. Let those who are not with 
us, see how far they are justified in requiring a 
deference on oiu* part to their theological opinions ; 
and let members of our Church search and see whe- 
ther their sincere zeal for the religion of Christ, 
may not have been, unconsciously to themselves, 
transferred to the defence of human expositions of 
doctrine. But this question resolves itself into a 
still higher one : — whether our Articles, in the pre- 
sent state of Theological opinion, ought to remain 
exactly what they are; or whether improvements 
might not be made in them, commensurate with the 
advances made in other scientific methods, and cal- 
culated to embrace a wider extent of Christian pro- 
fession, without any sacrifice of real Christian 
truth, — ^in furtherance indeed of the views of the 
Reformers themselves. But this is not a question so 
much for the University to consider, as for the 
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Governors of the Church and its members at large. 
Perhaps the crisis is now arrived, at which such an 
inquiry is not only a Christian duty, but is also 
necessary for the peace and temporal security of the 
Chiu-ch. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



The present state of the question with regard 
to the use of Religious Tests in the University, 
induces me to add a few more remarks to what I 
have already published in reference to that subject. 
As the proposal of a specific substitute for sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles at matricu- 
lation will now be brought before Convocation, 
I wish once more to recommend to others a dis- 
passionate consideration of the subject, as also to 
state the ground on which I shall support this 
particular measure. 

I observe a fundamental wrong assumption 
throughout the defences of the present system 
of subscription at matriculation. It is assumed 
that the practice originated in piety, and that its 
intention was to give a religious character to the 
act of entering at the University. Let, then, this 
assumption be justified by the history of the case. 
Let the circumstances under which the subscription 
was imposed, the character of the agents in the 
measure, of the University, and of the Govern- 
ment, at the time, be fully examined. I ask, would 
the result of such an examination verify such an 
assumption ? 



But if the assumption is not historically true, 
at least, it may be said, the subscription has been 
adopted, and continued on this ground by the 
University. I ask, again, where is the evidence of 
this ? What is there to prove that this is the 
spirit in which the University has acted ? 

^ But the University now enforces subscription 
on this ground/ — Certainly there have been advo- 
cates of it in these days, members of the University, 
who have so explained it. Does this, however, 
manifest what the intention of the act is, as it is 
required by the statutes ? The reason so alleged 
by these advocates obviously looks more like an 
after thought — an excuse suggested by their own 
feelings and view of the case, than a principle 
first determined on, and then enforced by the 
University. They find the subscription required 
by the statutes ; they hear exceptions made against 
it ; they naturally come forward to the defence, 
making the optimism of their own sentiments and 
feelings the real account of the matter. 

I do not doubt that those who maintain this 
explanation have persuaded themselves of its truth. 
But I would ask further, is it the view which prac- 
tically influences the minds of the generality of those 
opposed to the alteration of the practice ? Are not 
the prevailing grounds of opposition, — the fear of 
admitting Dissenters to the University — ^the neces- 
sity of resisting the *' movement " — the innovating 
spirit of the times — the horror of Arianism, Soci- 
nianism, and all sorts of heresy ? These omens 
of terror are, at any rate, as clamorously put 



forward as the plea of piety. And which will most 
tell with the passions of the multitude, it is easy 
enough to say ; and which, accordingly, in the 
event of a majority against the Declaration pro- 
posed, is most likely to be the ground of continuing 
the subscription, is evident. 

By way of confirming this assumption of a 
pious design in the institution of the practice, it 
is contended that the effects of it have been reli- 
gious: — the end effected in some instances, being 
fallaciously construed as if it were the end designed. 
Supposing it to be the case, (and I am not disposed 
to deny it,) that persons could be named, who have 
benefited by the act of subscribing the Articles in 
deference to the opinion of others, whether by the 
humility of the act, or the study to which they 
have felt obliged by having thus far committed them- 
selves; — do these instances, after all, prove that 
the practice is pious and good ? Much good, no 
doubt, may accidentally result from other compul- 
sory acts : but will this at all justify the requisition of 
such acts ? The accidental result obviously does not 
sanctify or excuse the means. Then again, pious, 
good men will naturally feel no reluctance to come 
forward, and own the good in their own case; so 
that the instances of beneficial operation may 
be easily pointed out. But not so the mass of 
subscribers — not so the indolent, the thoughtless, 
the ignorant, the irreligious. Will those who have 
not benefited by the practice be so ready to come 
forward and own it ? or, if they did, would not their 
cases be set aside as no evidences against the 
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usefulness of the practice ? Are not such persons, 
however, to be taken into our estimate, when we 
are legislating for men as they are, and not for 
only the Bulls, and the Waterlands, and the 
Hookers ? 

The fact is, that the present religious character 
of the University is not owing to the subscription 
at matriculation, but to the awakened spirit of 
religion generally throughout the country. The 
secondary and more immediate cause of the im- 
provement is, the examination in divinity for the 
first degree. This has undoubtedly had a most 
beneficial effect. 

If, indeed, the mode of subscription by under- 
graduates has been proved of so religious a 
character, it is strange that it should not be 
required at the recent institutions in connexion 
with the Church. And yet we do not find it 
required at King's College, London, at Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, or King's College, New Bruns- 
wick *, Neither, again, is it in force at Trinity 

♦ At this College particular provision is made for the case of 
nonconformists. See the Report of the Society for Propa-^ 
gating the Gospel, for 1832, pp. 89—96. 

No such practice exists in the Episcopalian Colleges of the 
United States. The student is only required to conform. But if 
the practice were reasonable any where, it would be there ; since 
these are expressly founded for a particular communion. They 
are Theological Seminaries : but not so Oxford ; whose existence 
as an University was antecedent to the limitation imposed by the 
Thirty-nine Articles. In Oxford, indeed, even the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was not always restricted to clergj'men of the 
Church, as appears from the case of Courayer: and I believe 
there are instances of its having been conferred on laymen ; 
which. cannot occur now. We have grown in our exclusiveness* 



College^ Dublin^ an institution which has produced 
some of our ablest theologians. 

I contend^ however, that the whole notion of 
the religious character of the subscription at 
matriculation is a gratuitous assumption; that it 
requires to be made out by valid evidence before it 
can be argued upon as it is. The defenders of the 
practice cannot make use of Archdeacon Powell's 
illustration from the custom of teaching children 
the Creed, until they have established this point. 
Nor even then ; for there is too essential a diflference 
between the two instances. The requisition of a 
public body, in order to admission to its privileges, 
is quite a different thing from the act of a parent 
or friend communicating certain elementary facts 
of Christianity to a child, in a summary form 
adapted for ready recollection. The University 
says. Sign, or enter not. The parent does not 
say, Learn, or cease to be my child. The former 
is addressed to a voluntary agent, competent to act 
for himself; the latter to one not come to the full 
exercise of his will, and for whom therefore the parent 
has to act. Nor is there any similarity in the sub- 
stance of the two cases. The Apostles* Creed con- 
sists entirely of facts resting on testimony ; which 
can be known no other way but by belief in the 
testimony. " I believe,** must be the confession of 
the adult, no less than of the infant. But the propo- 
sitions of which the Articles for the most part con- 
sist, depend for their acceptance on a knowledge 
of controversies, on the examination of minute 
questions, and an exact knowledge of the force 
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of technical terms. These, indeed, may be signed 
by any one, who is content to do so, on the 
authority of the Church ; either believing that the 
Church has a divine right so to define the Scripture 
truth, or on the ground that what is laid down 
by such authority is probably true. But the 
Church cannot be said to attest them ; they are 
out of the province of testimony ; they are not 
things to be reported by witnesses, like the facts 
recorded in the Creed. These last the Church is 
competent to attest, and every individual Christian, 
in fact, so far as he has received the accounts from 
credible witnesses ; — from those, ultimately, who 
saw and heard them, or received them by immediate 
inspiration. But decisions of questions, arbitra- 
tions of doubts, rulings of points for prevention of 
disputes — who can bear testimony to these ? The 
supposition itself is quite absurd. But until these 
can be shown to be matter of testimony, it will be 
impossible to place a repetition of the Apostles* 
Creed, and a signature to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
on the same footing. 

Let it be further observed, how completely diffe- 
rent are the difficulties belonging to statements, 
such as those of the Apostles' Creed, from those 
belonging to the propositions of the Articles. The 
statements of the Creed bring us immediately in 
contact with the revealed doings of Almighty God. 
Is there good evidence to the reality of the facts, 
or is there not ? Are they to be believed, or are 
they not ? — this is the matter tp be decided. The 
evidence of a parent, a friend, an instructor, is, so 



fsLT as it goes, a real evidence to their reality* 
Our inquiries in ^after life only add to this evidence, 
do not alter its fundamental character. These 
tend nothing to explain or recommend the things 
to be believed, which are as much beyond the 
comprehension of the full-grown man and accom-^ 
plished intellect, as they are beyond the child. 
Faith is truly described as the act of a child-like 
docility. Reason has no right to interpose between 
faith and the objects of faith: faith immediately 
touches them with its own hand, without the inter- 
vention of any instrument. Whatever difficulty 
there is in accepting them, is the difficulty of pre- 
senting the mind and heart in a proper posture of 
humiliation and devotion. 

Consider, on the other side, the case of j 
the Articles. What is the difficulty in accepting I 
these ? Is it the inconceivable nature of the state- 
ments there made by the Church ? The fact is i 
proved to be otherwise. For let any one com- j 
mence the study of them, and the more acquaint- I 
ance he obtains with the controversies agitated i 
from time to time ; the more he enters into the 
characters of the agents at the different periods of 
church history, and the spirit of the times when 
each dispute was most active ; the more learning, 
in short, he acquires, the more opened his mind 
is by study ; — the more do his difficulties dis- 
appear: he sees the reasons, more and more, 
for particular statements, and the more readily 
assents to the several expositions of doctrine. I 
think every one, who has watched the progress 
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of his mind in theological studies, will confess 
to this fact in his own case. His difficulties in 
admitting the Articles have gradually diminished : 
he has seen, more and more, the reasons of them. 
For my part, I declare such to have been the 
result on my own mind ; and, so far from experi- 
encing any objection to the Articles from an 
increased acquaintance with them by the prosecu- 
tion of theological study, I have found my disposi- 
tion to receive them increase, from this very 
circumstance, that I see more fully the reasons of 
the statements contained in them. 

How different, then, I repeat, are the two cases ! 
In regard to the simple scripture facts, our difficul- 
ties do not lessen by study. Exert your reason to 
the utmost ; " put forth all your strength;" and you 
can still *^ never go far enough," — you are still infi- 
nitely removed from the mystery you would grasp. 
Study the Articles, and your difficulties lessen : you 
approach more fully to the comprehension of their 
statements, and are more disposed to their admis- 
sion. How great must be the mistake of confound- 
ing things so heterogeneous as a belief, or profession 
of belief, in fundamental scripture facts, and signing 
a multitude of abstract propositions, addressed to a 
scientific and highly-informed intellect ! 

But this brings me to the root of the whole 
controversy on this subject : the point on which I 
principally insisted, in my late observations — the 
confusion of the real positive truths of religion 
with the doctrinal statements under which they are 
accidentally expressed — of Religion itself with 
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Theological Opinion. I cannot expect that the 
minds of men in general should be disposed at 
once to admit a difference between two things, 
which a long course of prejudice (I use the word 
in a good sense,) has led them to identify. I only 
trust that time, the great test of truth, will show 
that there is nothing so hard in the assertion — 
nothing inconsistent with the firmest adhesion to 
the Church of England — ^nothing tending to heresy, 
or empty generalization of scriptiu-e truth.* In 
the mean while, I deprecate the application of this 
confiision of ideas to the question in hand. Because 
I have laid down what I conceive to be the true 
theory of all Articles, and have shown that such 

* It may be satisfactory to some persons, to see that there is 
authority for sentiments something like what I have expressed, 
in the following extracts from Bishop Hall's exhortation 
addressed to the Synod of Dort, November 29, 1618. 

" Est sane (nequis nesciat) Theologia duplex, Scholastica et 
Popularis. Haec religionis basin spectare videtur, ilia tectorii 
ipsius formam et omamenta respidt. Usee, quae sciri debent, 
ilia quae sciri possunt. Uujus cognitio Christianum fadt, illius 
disceptatorem. Vel, (si quis mavult) et haec Theologum facere 
solet, ilia polire." ..." Paulo aliter magnus ille gentium doctor 
Paulus, qui profecto si revivisceret, spinosam Jesuitarum ac 
Dominicaram Theologiam non intelligeret. Nihil ille inter suos 
scire curavit, praeter Jesum Christum eumque crucifixum* 
Figendse sunt hie scholis ipsis suae metae, quas nefas fuerit 
transiliisse. Quantum nos, mei fratres, a primigenia ilia Christi-* 
anorum simplicitate defleximus ! Sex tantum capitibus con- 
stabat catechismus apostolicus* Theologia vero hodiema, quae 
hominum curiosa mens est, se habet instar quanti, seu mathe- 
matici seu physici, divisibilis in semper divisibilia. lUud quidem 
vere Erasmus, banc vix finitam qusestionum subinde emergentium 
decisionumque farraginem, hoc quicquid est turbarum in Ecclesia 
Dei concitasse." — Ada Synod, Dordrecht, pp. 45, 46. Ed. 4to* 
1620. 
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statements are essentially variable in their nature, 
let it not be supposed immediately that I have 
questioned the immutability of religious truth in 
itself. My statement applies only to the dogmas, 
or formal propositions, which have been devised 
to define and declare that truth. Let the two 
statements be kept quite distinct. Christian truth 
is immutable — doctrinal forms are mutable. The 
Church may remove the latter, or modify them, if it 
see expedient ; over the former it has no authority. 
If I am in the wrong in this distinction, let it be 
shown; but let not the adversaries of the state-^ 
ment take to themselves all the merit of defenders 
of Religion, when they are more properly defenders 
of the Articles. 

I see no necessity for defending the line of 
argument adopted in my late publication. I refer 
to it again, with the view of requesting a candid 
attention to the reasons which I have given for 
my opinion, as also to any that may be urged 
against it, when such shall appear ; and that the cause 
may not be judged from uncandid insinuations and 
the exasperation of party zeal. I beg particularly, 
agreeably to my previous position, (an indis- 
pensable rule of controversy,) not to have conse- 
quences imputed to me which I disown, and so to 
have invidiousness thrown on the cause which I 
have advocated. Let not the fallacy of epithets 
of heretical sound, such as any one may easily 
repeat, without any profound knowledge of ec- 
clesiastical history, impose upon any one, and 
disturb the impartiality of his judgment. Let 
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each person read ecclesiastical history for him* 
self^ and not take up his notion from polemical 
writers. In particular^ let him study the works of , 
Jerome and Augustine ; and I am sure he will see - 
that I have not spoken without reason, when I ; 
call upon him to hesitate before he ascribes to . i , 
Articles a sanctity equal, or even second, to the 
living oracles of Scripture. 

Let attention be strictly confined to the question 
before us. Is it expedient or not expedient to 
change the present mode of matriculation by 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles? What 
has this to do with Arianism or Socinianism, or 
the Petition of some of the clergy and others, 
for the removal of all subscription to Articles 
some sixty years ago ? I, for one, would con- 
tend as zealously against Arian or Socinian 
doctrines as the most strenuous alarmist on the 
present occasion, though not perhaps in the same 
manner, or with the same weapons ; and I should 
be also strongly opposed to the removal of all 
subscription on the part of the clergy. For, though 
I do not hold the Articles in the same estimation 
as some writers of the present day, nor impute the 
same benefits to their use, I am fully persuaded 
that they have their use and importance. I think 
they may be improved, and that it is desirable that 
the Church should view them in that light ; but I 
am far from thinking that they ought to be swept 
away.* I would have a true theory of such formu- 

* I would refer to my Eighth Bampton Lecture in regard to 
this point. 
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laries applied to the suggestion of an enlightened 
charitable conduct in acting, speaking, and writing, 
towards those who dissent from us ; but I am not 
for compromise, and indiscriminateness, and indif- 
ference of opinion. The theory which I have 
endeavoured to establish is the very reverse of 
that system which would emasculate religion, by 
reducing it to mere generalities. I would bring 
men to think more of the real substance of their 
religion, and less of its abstractions. I would 
have them regard it as it is embodied in the life 
and blood of the gospel itself — not as it appears in 
the phantasmagoria of controversial statement. 
It is to the real, personal, living character of our 
religion, that I would recall their thoughts. Those 
who lay their stress on doctrinal language, and call 
that religion, are the persons who, under the 
semblance of particularities, really generalize reli- 
gion. They make it, indeed, less general, so far 
as they exclude particular communions by such 
a proceeding ; but more general, in truth, so far as 
they employ abstractions which are not in the 
living personal religion of the Bible. If there be 
any (and I trust there are not) who love this 
particularity for its exclusiveness, I have only to 
remind them of our Lord's sentiments : ^' There 
is no man which shall do a miracle in my name, 
that can lightly speak evil of me: for he that 
is not against us is on our part." — ^^ Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of." 

With respect to the particular Declaration to 
be introduced into Convocation, — I should have 
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preferred, that the practice of subscribing the Arti- 
cles at matriculation were simply abolished, and 
nothing substituted in its stead; and I do not 
approve this form, so far as it refers to (pinions. 
The competence of Teachers may very properly be 
explored by a Test of their opinions : but instruc- 
tion and examination are the natural methods of 
dealing with those who are in the condition of 
learners.^ I should be glad to see nothing more 
proposed, (if something must be substituted,) than 
a promise of conformity to the services of the 
Church, and the discipline of the University. This 
is in every one's power to do : it is a matter of 
conduct to which every one may honestly and 
safely engage himself. I should rejoice, also, if 
a more extended measure, in r^ard to the sub- 
scription, could be adopted, so as to admit 
Dissenters to the benefits of our education and 
degrees, without impairing the Church-of-England 
character of the University. Amidst the diffi- 
culties of the case, however, I am ready to support 
the present measure, as that which has the most 
chance of being carried, and as a considerable 
improvement on our present practice ; not without 
the hope, which I am not deterred from express- 
ing, that it may lead to further improvements. 
And whether this particular measure be carried or 
not, something certainly will be gained by the con- 
sideration of it. Why the opponents of it should 

* The reason why the Clergy are required to subscribe in the 
Act 13 Eliz. is, that they are Teachers. — See Bp. Conybeare's 
Serm. on Subscript. 
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have been so anxious to hush up all discussion of 
the subject, I cannot understand : since no good 
cause can suffer in the event, by having public 
attention called to it. 

The Declaration proposed has this advantage 
clearly over the present practice, that it speaks 
plainly what it means. It requires no explaining 
away, no reasonings about it to interpret it. This 
is a most important advantage. It cannot be good 
to present before the young a form of proceeding 
which admits of so much casuistry, and to require 
them to do an act relating to such solemn matters, 
which is not taken for what it really is. In things 
unimportant we may conventionally attach to 
certain forms of expression or action a different 
meaning from what they actually express ; such as 
those, for instance, which the rules of politeness 
have established. But this principle cannot be 
extended to acts connected with religion. There 
the heart and the hand must go together, and 
what we do or say ought not to exceed the measure 
of what we think and intend. Still less must an act 
be imposed by a public authority, which being 
solemn in itself, will probably often be irreverently 
performed, and be in fact just the reverse of what 
it ostensibly is. 
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Among the various topics of political interest 
which have engaged the attention of the public 
during the past year, not one has excited stronger 
feelings, or has been argued with more acrimony, 
than that relating to the admission of Dissenters to 
the universities. No proposed innovation has, on 
the one hand, been viewed with more alarm by a 
large portion of the friends of our constitution in 
Church and State, nor, on the other, has any been 
more eagerly urged forward, both by those, whom 
we may fairly believe to be honest advocates of 
improvements in our existing institutions with a 
view to their preservation, and those, who now no 
longer conceal that their ultimate object, and not 
distant hope, is to destroy those institutions alto- 
gether. 

It could hardly be expected that the discussion 
under these circumstances should not exhibit more 
heat than reason. Accordingly, on both sides 
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clamour has not been wanting ; unworthy motives 
have been freely ascribed : and while such terms 
as ^^ sectarian bigotry/^ ^^ grasping monopoly,'* 
" selfishness,*' and ^* intolerance/' have been largely 
employed by one party, ^^ rancorous hostility to 
the church/' *^ indifference to all religion," '^ scep- 
ticism,'' and ^^ atheism," have been as fully retorted 
by the other. 

Now, though doubtless there may be some per- 
sons on both sides fairly amenable to such charges, 
I would willingly hope that the majority of the 
educated part of the community, with whom the 
decision of the points at issue must ultimately rest, 
are neither bigots on the one hand, nor enemies of 
all religion, or of our own established form of it, 
on the other. I am sure that among those who are 
opposed to this admission of Dissenters, there are 
very many men of liberal minds, moderate opinions, 
and calm and considerate judgment. I fully believe 
that among those who hold a different opinion, 
there are very many who are both sincere friends 
of religion, and true sons of the church. To my- 
self it has appeared throughout, that an extreme 
want of information as to the point in question has 
been the most remarkable feature of the case : and 
that what there has been most room to lament is 
a want of due appreciation of the difficulties of the 
subject, arising from ignorance respecting it. Ig- 
norance is commonly accompanied by violence. The 
fiercest partisans are always found among those 



who are least acquainted with the merits of the case 
— while there are few subjects on which a charitable 
allowance for differences of opinion will not be the 
result of a calm consideration of the arguments on 
both sides. 

The angry feelings excited by the events of the 
last session of parliament have now probably in 
some measure subsided. It may, therefore, be 
not altogether useless, during this brief calm, 
fairly to reconsider the subject, with a sincere 
desire to take a just view of the different bearings 
of the case. Should this attempt to discover some 
practical means of accommodation be unsuccessful, 
it may at all events be of service to point out the 
real difficulties, in the hope that others may be able 
to devise a satisfactory mode of removing them 
where I cannot do so myself. 

With this purpose I will first state what is the> 
claim advanced, and the grounds on which it is 
supported ; and then consider what are the diffi- 
culties in the way of concession, and how those 
difficulties have been thought capable of being 
overcome. 

The claim is simply this — " Free admission to 
the national universities for all members of the 
nation ; and a full participation in the education 
there given, and in the degrees which are the tes- 
timonials of proficiency, without the necessity for 
any declaration of religious opinions, or conformity 
to the religious observances of any particular 
secty 
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I conceive this to be the real thiug required ; for 
though the demand is not always put in so specific 
a form, and the bill which passed the House of Com- 
mons did not contain any very definite provisions 
for effecting this object ; still the real advocates of 
that bill always admitted that this was the ultimate 
point aimed at ; and the principle on which the de- 
mand is founded, plainly carries us to this extent. 

Now the whole force of the argument involved 
in the above demaltd, plainly rests on the use of the 
word ^'nationaU^ Two points are assumed, ist. 
That the universities are ^^ national institutions." 
2ndly, That into all national institutions all mem- 
bers of the nation have a right to claim admit- 
tance. 

Perhaps in the sense in which these propositions 
are urged, both of them may fairly be disputed ; 
while others, apparently contradictory, may be ad- 
vanced with an equal appearance of reason; as for 
instance, that the universities being chartered bodies 
have a right to expect that their charters shall 
not be interfered with, unless they can be shown 
to have been transgressed ; — that the colleges, 
through which alone there is admission to the uni- 
versity, are not national bodies, and that there 
can be no right to interfere with their internal ar- 
rangements. 

While the question is debated on these points of 
right, there seems little hope of arriving at any 
agreement. Abstract questions of right, are, of all 



subjects of dispute^ the most hopeless to adjust ; 
and when they are adjusted, you are frequently as 
far removed from any practical result as you were 
before. 

Let it, for the sake of argument^ be conceded 
on the one hand, that the universities are national 
institutions. Is it therefore a necessary consequence 
that all members of the nation have a right to be 
admitted into them ? Surely not. All that seems 
fairly to follow from an institution being ^^ national/^ 
is that it should be so conducted as best to promote 
the national welfare ; and it is quite possible that 
this may be more effectually done with restrictions 
than without them. If indeed we admit that it 
would be for the good of the nation that the re- 
strictions should be removed, I allow that from 
these premises the desired conclusion \vould result. 
But this point of national good is the very question 
to be settled in detail before any consequence can 
be drawn from the sweeping generality of the as- 
sertion about ^^ national institutions,'' even if that 
assertion be admitted to be just. 

Again, on the other hand, let it be allowed that 
the universities are not national institutions in the 
sense in which the advocates of the Dissenters assert 
that they are ; but that they stand on the same footing 
as all other corporate bodies, holding the privileges 
granted to them subject to the conditions of their 
charter, and regulating their internal affairs by 
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the powers intrusted to them for this purpose. 
Does it follow from this, that in no case and under 
no circumstances the legislature has a right to in- 
terfere in their concerns ? Whatever others may 
do, I at least can maintain no such proposition. For 
all corporate bodies being, so to say, the creatures 
of civil society, and deriving their very existence 
from the will of the state, it seems to follow as a 
necessary consequence, that their privileges must 
be granted with a view to the good of the com- 
munity ; and that the supreme power of the state 
must retain in its own hands the right to interfere, 
in order that this object be not neglected or con- 
travened. And if it be said that this is merely 
asserting in other words that all corporate bodies 
are national institutions, I will not in the above 
sense, and thus far refuse my assent to this pro- 
position. 

But let us leave these questions of abstract right to 
be bandied about in controversy by those who are 
disposed to do so, and, endeavouring to take a more 
practical view of the subject, let us consider how 
the national good may be best promoted by means 
of the universities, so far at least as the present 
question is concerned. And if, in order more ef- 
fectually to promote this, any changes shall seem 
desirable, let us trust that just and unobjection- 
able means may be found of carrying them into 
effect. 

I would begin by readily conceding the principle 
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that it is desirable that the benefit of all institutions 
should be extended to as large a number of persons 
as are capable of enjoying them ; and, as a conse- 
quence from this, that the admission of Dissenters 
to the universities is a thing to be desired, if it be 
compatible with the purposes of those ipstitutions, 
and conducive to their own well-being, and there- 
fore through them to the well-being of the state. 

If, then, the object be thus in itself desirable, 
it will be asked, " What are the difficulties which 
prevent the step from being taken at once ?*' To 
this I answer, that the difficulties are of two kinds : 
the one relating to the effect of such admission 
upon the course of education now carried on in 
this university ; the other, to the consequences of 
the privileges which would be bestowed by our 
degrees upon persons who neither were ever in- 
tended to exercise them, nor are capable of doing 
so with advantage. 

In the parliamentary discussions the latter of 
these classes of objection has been most insisted on. 
The former is, in my judgment, incomparably the 
most important, and that which I believe to be 
most strongly felt in this place. I would wish it 
to be understood that except when special reference 
is made to the sister university, my observations 
are to be understood solely to relate to Oxford ; 
and the case of the two bodies so far differs, that 
it is necessary to keep this distinction in view. 
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Let fns then see what is the nature of the educa- 
tion given in this university — how it is carried on — 
and how it would be affected by the admission of 
Dissenters. 

It is surely enough to say, without going into 
details, that the character of the education given 
here is essentially religious ; — that our statutes re- 
quire, and that our sense of duty constrains us to 
make instruction in the doctrines of our faith an 
integral part of our whole system. I am aware that 
this obligation was formerly but very imperfectly ful- 
filled; nor will I assert that it is even now discharged 
to its full extent. But during the last thirty years, 
there has been a progressive increase in the amount 
of attention paid to this subject ; the tone of feel- 
ing now prevailing in the university tends strongly 
to the further extension of the same principle ; and 
it seems no unreasonable expectation, that, not a 
bigoted nor fanatic, but a well-ordered, systematic, 
and serious endeavour to give instruction in the 
principles, and to enforce the motives of religion, 
will, at no distant day, be universal in this place. 
Sure I am, that it is very much to be desired that 
this should be the case ; nor will I conceal my own 
opinion that a heavy arrear of neglect remains to 
be discharged; and that much of the laxity of 
opinion, and imperfect sense of religious obligation, 
which prevails in the upper classes of society in this 
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country is to be attributed to the former negligence 
of the universities in this respect. From the very 
great improvement that has taken place during the 
last few years, I am sanguine enough to anticipate 
the happiest effects. Nor has the system alreadjr 
been without its fruits ; for I believe tbat ^ im- 
provement in the moral character of the university 
has kept pace with the attention bestowed upon the 
subject of religion ; and that, while the students as 
a body, in the present day, are more orderly and 
more moral than they were formerly, the improve- 
ment is most conspicuous where the proper religious 
character of education is most systematically kept 
in view. 

Now, how would the admission of all classes of 
Dissenters to our colleges operate upon this system 
of instruction ? It would clearly not only shut out 
the fair prospect of improvement which now exists, 
but would also make it impossible to maintain for 
the future the plan of education now carried on. 
It is not a mere case of a few formal lectures. 
It is not, as it is frequently represented to be, a 
mere case of attendance at chapel, though even 
this presents no inconsiderable difficulties ; but 
it is a question of such religious training and in- 
struction as may fix the principles and form the 
character. Would it, I ask, be possible, in the 
supposed case, to conduct this satisfactorily? We 
neither could force upon Roman Catholics, So- 
ciiiians, or Quakers, (to say nothing of Jews, or 
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avowed infidels, to whom the argument equally 
applies,) instruction in the doctrines of religion as 
we hold them : nor could we teach religion as a 
bare abstraction, to be accommodated by each to 
the varying shades of his own belief: nor yet would 
it be fitting, or decent, or profitable to any, to have 
those of a different faith from ourselves living 
among us without religious instruction of any 
kind. Indeed it is impossible that conscientious 
Dissenters should desire this. They surely cannot 
either wish their sons to be without religious in- 
struction, or to send them to be educated under 
the care of clergymen of our church : and such the 
general body of college tutors must necessarily be. 
Protestants do not wish to consign their children to 
the care of the Romish priests at Maynooth. Can 
sincere Roman Catholics, with their exclusive 
creed, desire to commit their sons to the prose- 
lytizing influence of ministers of the established 
church ?* 

* Since the above pages were written I have met with the 
following passage in a lately published letter of one of the most 
eminent Dissenters of the present day, Dr. Pye Smith, which 
fully bears out the view I have taken above. He is speaking of 
the admission of Dissenters to the universities, and is expressing 
his thanks to Dr. Lee, Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, for 
the part he had taken on the subject. He says, " My gratitude 
is not the less because I think that the most dubious and difficult 
of all the subjects referred to. Since my attention has been 
drawn to a more minute examination of the argument, my opinion 
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I do not mean to say that some persons are not 
excluded by the present system, who might be ad- 
mitted to education in our colleges, not only with- 
out danger, but with great advantage. I neither 
think the society of all Dissenters dangerous in 
itself, nor the diflferences of opinion by which some 

has undergone a change. The end I think right and desirable 
in itself. No man (1 almost believe) feels more strongly than 
myself veneration and love to the two English universities^ or 
surrenders his imagination to be more enraptured with their 
** distant spires and antique towers/' and the associations of their 
history. But to attain that end I do not see that the means exist. 
The university apart from the colleges and halls is only an idea 
and a name ; but as far as I understand the case^ each of the 
colleges and halls in both universities is of the nature of a private 
trust, and is an investment for purposes which imply that the 
membership and the whole discipline lie in the episcopal church. 
I have heard of no scheme for surmounting the obstacles ; nor 
can I imagine any which does not involve the committing injustice 
upon the fellows, the tutors, and the members of the house gene- 
rally. Disappointing and mortifying as this is, I cannot relieve 
myself from it. That the supreme government in every nation 
has a right {potestas) to deal with trusts and establishments either 
by having permanent courts of equity^ or by special enactment 
upon the case, I admit ; but the exercise of this political or legal 
right can never take place in accordance with the principles of 
the universal moral law, (quod jus el fas est,) unless a trust have 
become impracticable, or contra bonos mores, which cannot be 
said of any of your academical houses. Most sincerely should 1 
rejoice, if the wisdom and goodness of his Majesty's goveniment 
should be able to adjust the matter upon satisfactory grounds. 
This, 1 humbly think, could only take place in accordance with 
the university authorities." — Letter to Rev, S, Lee, DM, <^c, t^c, 
by John Pye Smith, D,D, p. 76. 
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of them are separated from us^ such as need be any 
bar to their being educated here. In fact, even 
under the present system, some classes of Dis- 
senters, as for instance, members of the Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland, are very commonly ad- 
mitted. Nor is there any thing in our Articles to 
which they, or any other orthodox Presbyterian, 
need scruple to assent, unless they hold our mode 
of appointing ministers to be '^ superstitious and 
ungodly," and the ministers themselves to be " un- 
lawfully appointed ;" the contrary of which is all 
that our Article asserts. Nor, though I say this 
more doubtfully, am I aware of any reason why In- 
dependents, as such, should be unable to subscribe 
the Articles of our church, which, particularly as to 
all matters of church government, are most mode- 
rately and charitably drawn up. But, without spe- 
cifying sects, I should gladly see admitted among us, 
all who, not differing from us in any essential points 
of doctrine, would consent to conform to our worship 
and discipline ; meaning by the latter term to in- 
clude our course of religious instruction. But 
neither for their sake nor for our own, does it seem 
to me possible to include in this number those who 
differ from us on fundamental doctrines. 

I am aware that there is always an answer ready 
to this argument. It has been repeated over and 
over again, during the discussions in Parliament, 
and always with an air of triumph, as if it was at 
once conclusive of the point at issue. The answer 
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I mean is this. " How, theriy do they manage at 
Cambridge f At Cambridge they do that which 
you represent as impossible. They get over that 
difficulty, which you say is insuperable. With them 
Dissenters of all classes y though not admissible to 
degreesy are received for education. How is it 
that their course of education is not interfered 
with by this ? Surely what they do without any 
evil consequences y you might do if you pleased.'^ 
The manner in which this argument is urged obliges 
me to do what I would much rather not do— to 
make some remarks upon the Cambridge system, 
as compared with our own, and show why it is, 
that that is possible there, which I hold to be quite 
out of the question with ourselves. 

First, however, let me say, that I believe the 
fact, upon which this argument is founded to be 
much exaggerated ; and that the number of Dis- 
senters to be found at Cambridge, who differ 
widely from our church, is far from large, and 
that even these are not admitted in any distinct 
character as Dissenters, but are merely allowed to 
be present without distinction among the general 
body of the students. And no candid person will 
deny that the practical effect of the admission of a 
few persons on sufferance may be very different from 
that of large numbers as a matter of right. But 
as far as any Dissenters of the class we are now 
speaking of, do obtain admission at Cambridge, if 
it be true that their presence does not cause any 
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disturbance in the system of religious education, 
either by making special exemption necessary, or 
by shocking their pre-conceived opinions ; this in 
my judgment can only arise from the defective na- 
ture of the system pursued. And indeed the man- 
ner in which religion is treated at that university 
partakes, as far as I have been able to learn, of 
that general character of difference which pervades 
all their system of education as compared with 
ours. It leaves much more to the free choice 
of the students themselves. It provides means of 
very effective assistance for those disposed to 
carry on any particular branch of study, but re- 
quires very little where such a disposition does 
not exist. The freedom of such a system is un- 
doubtedly favourable to the full development of 
the highest order of intellect, while one, where less 
is left to the free choice of the student, may pro- 
bably be better suited to the capacity and disposi- 
tion of by far the largest part of those who form 
the mass of students at any place of education. 
As regards ordinary studies I have no wish to de- 
cide to which system the preference is to be given. 
But in the case of religious instruction there seems 
to be no room for doubt. If religion is to be regard- 
ed merely as one of the faculties — as a science to be 
pursued by those whose inclination leads them, or 
profession calls them to the study, then the Cam- 
bridge system may be good. But if we regard it 
as the great foundation of all sound education ; as 
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that, on which the moral character is to be built; 
and which, as the only sure principle of conduct, is 
equally necessary to all, in that case surely any system 
which leaves religious instruction to be received, or 
not, at the will of the student himself, proceeds on 
false grounds. For theological students as good, or 
possibly better, instruction is provided there than 
here. The course of lectures given by Mr. Evans 
at Trinity, as stated in the paper published by him, 
would not be exceeded, probably not equalled, in 
any college in Oxford. But still a member of the 
same college, Mr. Thirlwall, speaking of the reli- 
gious education given by the colleges to the stu- 
dents, says, ^^ that in fact they do at present^ as 
such, either contribute nothing to that end, or 
something so insignificant as not to he worth the 
taking into account/' And much as this statement 
has been attacked, there is, I believe, a great deal 
to be said in its defence ; because, however full, 
orthodox, and explicit, the lectures may be, attend- 
ance on the part of the students is in a great mea- 
sure optional. And assuredly, even were univer- 
sal attendance enforced, excellent theological lec- 
tures, and a sound system of religious instruction, 
are very different things. In the latter something 
of a catechetical character — something of a per- 
sonal and individual application, seems necessarily 
implied. And this is what is now carried on in 
most of the colleges in Oxford, under one or another 
form. And not only is it already extensively car- 

c 
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ried on, but, as is very desirable^ it is in the con- 
tinual course of being more generally adopted^ and 
more efficiently performed. I do not mean to assert 
tiiat thCTe are no colleges in Cambridge^ in which 
instruction of the saiiie kind is given. Whether 
this be the case or not^ I do not know. But I am 
sure that, if there are such, to them Dissenters 
cannot be indiscriminately admitted, without being, 
on the one hand, driven to a hypocriticial coik^eal- 
ment of their opinions, or, on the other, interfering 
very injuriously with the general system of religious 
instruction. 

As far then as it is true that Dissenters, differ- 
ing on important points from the church, are re- 
ceived at Cambridge without interfering with the 
system of education, that system of education must, 
in my judgment, be deficient And were I a 
biember of that university, I should protest equally - 
as at Oxford against the legalized admission of 
Dissenters of all classes into the colleges, as offer- 
ing an insuperable barrier to the very desirable 
improvements which very many members of that 
university must be anxious to adopt, and to- 
wards which, of late years, some progress has 
been made. For, surely, it it be true that there is 
any college in Cambridge, of which it can be fairly 
said that it enforces no religious education ^^ worth 
the taking into account^ the natural conclusion 
would be, that it was high time that a change 
should be made in this respect, whereas it seemis 
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on the contrary to be argued, that the present ac^ 
knowledged deficiency justifies a step which will 
make all future improvement impossible. 

It was mainly on this ground of its interference 
with religious education that the attempt made 
in the last session of. Parliament to force Dis^ 
senters' into our colleges was, in this place^ m 
unanimously opposed. The>declarat}on^ which was 
so extensively signed by members of convocatioii^, 
was brought forward in consequence of Mr. Wood's 
bill ; and its expressions must be construeid with 
reference to that measure-~a measure conceived 
apparently in entire ignorance of the whole nature 
and constitution of those establishments for which 
the honourable member proposed to legislate ; and 
of which^ though the intention was evident^ and 
not denied, th^ manner of operation was neithet* 
easy to be collected from the bill -itself ; rior was il 
ever explained by the proposer, or any of the sup^- 
porters of it. 

But though a measure intended to have the efi*ect 
of introducing Dissentiers of all classes into our 
colleges, was favourably received by the Uouise of 
Commons while its proposed effects were ill under- 
stood ; now, that there has been a little more time 
for reflection, this can hardly again be the case. 
It will be seen that such a ineasure, should it be 
effectual, would in fact put ah end to our whole 
system of religious education ; a consequence which 
must surely be conclusive with the legislature against 

c 2 
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eDtertainiDg any such plan. An attempt to put 
down religious education by law is not one which 
the christian legislature of this country can ever 
sanction. 

But even should this view be generally taken, 
and such an attempt not be repeated^ it will be 
said, perhaps, that the desired object may still be 
attained by other means, and that all classes of 
Dissenters may be admitted to the advantages of 
university education, without any interference with 
the existing colleges at all. 

A proposition to this effect has lately been put 
forth by a writer in the Edinburgh Review, who 
unites considerable ability with an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the ancient constitution and state 
of universities both in this country and on the 
Continent — an advocate of a very different stamp 
from the ignorant and shallow declaimers who, both 
in and out of Parliament, have been calling out 
for the admission of Dissenters to the universities, 
without appearing to have the slightest notion 
either of the diflSculties to be overcome, or of the 
effects such a measure would produce. It is but 
fair to this writer to say, that he states his views 
distinctly, and with great force ; and if he does not 
succeed in mastering the difficulties in his way, it 
is apparently neither from want of knowledge of 
his subject, nor of ability to handle it. He makes, 
too, no use of the popular topics of misrepresenta- 
tion, which are so much in vogue in both Houses of 
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Parliament. He neither attempts to divert the at- 
tention of his readers from the main question at 
issue, by ridiculing the custom of subscription to 
the Articles; nor dwells upon the favourite and 
oft-repeated sophistry of the right of interference 
with the colleges, on the ground of their endow- 
ments having been given by Roman Catholics, and 
therefore having been, as it is assumed, transferred 
at the Reformation to their present possessors by 
the state. 

Instead of harping upon these paltry sophistries, 
he begins by making some admissions, in which 
nearly all the arguments of the supporters of Mr. 
Wood's bill are given up, and their views openly 
declared to be mischievous and absurd. He ex- 
pressly disclaims all right or intention of interfering 
with the colleges — admits the incompatibility of the 
compulsory admission of Dissenters into them with 
the existing religious education, and religious ob- 
servances, and fully allows the injustice and inex- 
pediency of attempting to subvert that education 
and those observances, to facilitate the admission 
of Dissenters. 

Having made these concessions — concessions 
entirely overthrowing all the arguments used by 
the advocates of the Dissenters in the last session 
of parliament, the reviewer proceeds to take up an 
entirely new ground, and to argue that the difficulty 
of the question arises solely from the departure 
that has taken place from the original constitution 
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of the university. Tiie change of which he speaks 
is that by which the university at large has become 
merged in the colleges^ which were originally bat 
private establishments existing in it : and he there- 
fore argues that the proper and easy remedy ' 
will be such a restoration of the apcient state of 
things^ as shall allow Dilisenters free admission into 
the university, without at all interfering with &e 
statutes, the system of education, or discipline of 
any of the existing colleges. 

Now, there is something at first sight very plau- 
sible in this view. The defects in the existing 
system of education pointed out by the reviewer, 
though highly coloured, are not without some foun- 
dation in truth. And the plan he proposes seems 
to hold out a prospect of improvement to the uni- 
versity at large, while it offers to Dissenters that 
access to an university education, which we would 
willingly open to them, could it be done without 
injury to ourselves. But the more we examine his 
proposition in detail, the more plainly shall we see 
the many obstacles and difficulties which there are 
in the way of its success — obstacles not arising, 
as the reviewer would imply, solely out of the 
prejudices or selfish feelings of the collegiate - 
bodies, but necessarily out of the circumstances 
themselves; and the existence of wiiich all must 
admit, though different persons may estimate dif- 
ferently their magnitude and force. 

I will not indeed assert that they are such, that 
it is impossible they should be overcome. I regard 
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this as a mucb less certain impos3ibility than the 
amalgamation in our colleges of all sects^ differing 
as sects at present do differ from each other. But 
I do not see that the reviewer has pointed out in 
detail how this may be done : or that he has shown 
any real security against such a plan leading to 
evils which he himself paints in the strongest co- 
lours, and enlarges upon with great force. 

I have no intention of entering into any discus- 
sion upon the antiquarian part of the subject^ 
having no such acquaintance with it as in any way 
entitles me to do so. I am Willing to accept the 
historical statements of the reviewer as correct, as 
far as matters of fact are concerned, though in as- 
signing causes and motives his judgment is pro- 
bably somewhat warped by his prejudices. 

Of course, no one who has the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the history of the universities, can doubt 
the general fact that they existed as seats of learn- 
ing, resorted to by vast numbers of students, and, 
as chartered bodies enjoying peculiar privileges, 
long before the foundation of any of the existing 
colleges, or any other bodies of the same kind. 
Walter de Merton, the inventor of the collegiate 
system in the reign of Henry III. founded his 
college in Oxford because Oxford was then a place 
where learning flourished, and a chartered uni- 
versity, his object being to give peculiar facilities 
to a select body of students to pursue the studies 
already carried on in the place. With the same 
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view, Peter House was shortly afterwards founded 
at Cambridge. But certainly at that time, neither 
did Merton College in Oxford, nor Peter House in 
Cambridge, constitute the respective universities ; 
but they were small and private bodies, existing 
in connexion with them. 

But, it seems, that between the latter part of the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the colleges so increased in number and 
size, as gradually to absorb within their walls the 
whole floating body of students. The advantages 
which they offered of cheaper education, and more 
strict discipline, together with the prospect of ad- 
mission to the benefits of their respective founda- 
tions, would naturally make the students resort to 
them in preference to the unendowed halls. And 
these in consequence rapidly sunk as the number of 
the colleges increased and their capacity was ex- 
tended : so that when, subsequently to the refor- 
mation, the influx of students to the university was 
greatly diminished, the halls so nearly perished al- 
together, that instead of three hundred, which ex- 
isted at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth there was only 
the same number as at present. 

But although the halls thus disappeared in open 
competition with the colleges between the four- 
teenth and the seventeenth centuries, the argument 
of the reviewer is, that in more modern times they 
would inevitably have revived, were there the same 
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facility now for their establishment as was the case 
in the ancient days of the university. The dif- 
ference which exists in this respect, according to 
him, arises from the right of nomination of the prin- 
cipal of such halls having been usurped by the Earl 
of Leicester, when chancellor of the university in 
1570, a right which had before been exercised by 
the students themselves ; and this, though an usur- 
pation on his part, was afterwards con6rmed to his 
successors by an act of convocation. 

Admitting this to be correct, let us consider 
how the system would probably act, were the same 
facilities for the foundation of halls in existence 
now, as formerly, and admission to the univer- 
sities open to the Dissenters. The inevitable con- 
sequence surely would be, that the Dissenters 
would establish halls, or found colleges for them- 
selves. The reviewer, indeed, says that this 
would not be the case. He says, " We are con- 
fident, their disabilities being removed^ and the 
means offered to the Dissenters of an university 
educationwithout any forced religious compliances, 
that they would never think of establishing for 
themselves collegiate foundations of a sectarian 
character.^ But he states no ground for this 
confidence he expresses, and it is rather too 
much to ask us to take bis ^ ipse dixit^ as to the 
future conduct of all the various denominations of 
Dissenters, under circumstances in which they have 
not as yet been placed. 
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It seems^ indeed^ to he doing injustice to the 
sincerity of the dissenting body, and to their sense 
of the importance of religious education^ to suppose 
that they would not be anxious to found esta- 
blishments^ in which they could educate the youth 
of their own communion in their peculiar tenets^ 
and celebrate religious worship after their own 
form. For according to the plan which the Be* 
viewer seems to suppose they would prefer to 
this, they would lodge in licensed boarding hoio^jpeiii 
in common with members of the established chiirch ; 
and therefore^ according to his own adjmission' with 
reference to a similar state of thin^^s in coUeg^^ it 
would be impossible for any system of religious 
instruction, or religious worship, to be there en- 
forced. Were the supposed system of the re- 
viewer to be realised, it would, I think, be a great 
evil ; for it would go far to destroy the necessary 
connexion of religion with education, and would 
thus sanction a principle which, when carried on 
elsewhere, has been so strongly denounced. It 
would not, indeed, altogether amount to this, 
because the examination for the degree of B. A. 
would secure the acquisition of a certain portion 
of religious knowledge ; but this is but a miserable 
substitute for that sound system of religious educa^ 
tion which is carried on in a well-ordered college. 

But can we suppose that religious Dissenters, 
having it in their power, instead of committing 
their sons to this careless discipline and irreligious 
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system, to establish colleges of their own, \shere 
they might train up their youthful students in 
severe and exact discipUne— conduct their own 
domestic worship, and carty on their own course 
of religious instruction in concurrence with the 
general studies of the university, would not prefer 
doing so? It cannot but be that they would : and 
many persons will probably be disposed to say, 
" why should they not ?^ The answer is, that if 
religious indifference is likely to be the result of 
the other system, religious bigotry and fanaticism 
is the assured fruit of this. For what says the 
reviewer himself! He declares his opinion that 
such a measure " would contribute to entail a con^ 
tinuance of that sectarian bigotry and intolerance ^ 
whichy in this country, at present equally dis- 
graces the established and dissenting divisions of 
our common faith. The exclusive system of the 
present colleges would be imitated^ justified, 
exacerbated, and perpetuated: and in the old 
and new colleges together, the university would 
become little else than the nurseries, and camps, 
and battle fields of a ferocious and contemptible 
polemic.^' Now, though there is much in the 
tone and spirit of this passage which I cannot 
adopt, and though I believe that even the blind- 
ness of misguided zeal in matters of religion is 
better than the deadly stupor of indifference, still 
the evils resulting from such a warfare of *^ secta- 
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rian bigotry'* can hardly be too highly rated^ and 
because we have the happiness at present to be 
nearly free from them^ we should be doubly careful 
how we admit them in future. And undoubt- 
edly the state of things here supposed would 
divide the university into hostile camps. Bitter 
and endless controversy would poison the very 
fountain of charity and peace. The attention of 
the younger members of the university would ne- 
cessarily and injuriously be engaged upon points of 
difficulty and doubt, instead of being directed to 
the simple and practical principles of faith. The 
breach between the Dissenters and the Church 
would be widened, and the dissension embittered. 
The religiously disposed of both parties would be 
in danger of being excited into fanaticism, while 
the thoughtless would be far more likely than at 
present to fall into scepticism, or a carelessness 
and contempt for all religion. This is the first 
evil, to which the system proposed by the reviewer 
seems almost necessarily to lead ; and it is one 
against which, as he seems to admit, we can hardly 
be too much on our guard. 

Till this point is made clear, till some plan is 
set forth in detail, by which we might reasonably 
expect the occurrence of these evils to be pre- 
vented, it may seem almost unnecessary to consider 
any of the further steps of the course. But still, 
in order to have a more full view of it, let us sup- 
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pose for a moment that means are found of security 
against this. And though I cannot clearly see any 
such, nor has the reviewer suggested them, some 
such means perhaps may be found. Let us sup- 
pose a system devised, by which Dissenters would 
be admitted to the university without interfering 
with the system of education at present carried on 
in the colleges, without introducing a latitudinarian 
system, in which religious differences would be 
merged by merging religion itself, and without 
giving occasion for that controversial spirit which 
the foundation of dissenting colleges would almost 
necessarily call forth. If this can be done, and 
though difficult to imagine, I will not assert that it 
is impossible, the difficulties hitherto spoken of 
would be removed, and the objections cease. And 
as these are in my mind the main objections, if 
these could be overcome, I should anticipate less 
difficulty with those that remain : though these too 
are not slight, and would require some very deli- 
berate and impartial consideration. 

In the supposed case, the presence of Dissenters 
is assumed to be harmless during the course of 
their education, and wa pass on therefore to the 
next point of difficulty which arises, which is that 
of the examination for the degree of B. A. 

Now, according to the reviewer, it is a pecu- 
liarity of our English universities that religious in- 
struction is in them made a part of the course 
of education in the faculty of arts, ^^ that funda- 
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mental faculty in which the individual is libe- 
rally educated to the general development of his 
various capacities."* This religious instruction 
here required ifa the falculty of Arts, he very pro- 
perly distinguishes from any theological instruction 
in the theological faculty given by the professors 
of theology. Such theological lectures forin part 
of a distinct and professional study, with which 
none but those who are proceeding in the faculty 
of theology have any concern, and they therefore 
offer no impediment in the way of disseising stu- 
dents in the faculty of Arts. It is from overlook- 
ing this distinction, and this peculiarity of our 
English universities, that it has been ignorantly 
supposed, that the whole difficulty about degrees 
arising out of the subject of religion could relate 
only to degrees in theology, and would therefore 
be removed by specially exempting that faculty, 
when the others were thrown open to the Dis* 
senters. 

On the contrary, the whole difficulty as to this 
part of the subject arises from that blending of re- 
ligion with general education, and the -consequent 
study of it in the faculty of Arts, which> according 
to the Reviewer, is peculiar to our English uni- 
versities. Let it be admitted that this is the case. 
It may be true that no other universities have ever 
attempted to effect this; but it does not follow 
from this that it is not a thing in itself very desirable 
to be effected. It may be a pecnliarity ; but why 
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not a peculiar blessing, as well as a peculiar 
difficulty ? We are not surely to be told that all 
peculiarities are vicious — that every thing which 
distinguishes our institutions from those of other 
nations is therefore to be laid aside. We have 
been in the faabit^ as yfet, rather of seeing other 
countries aim at conforming to our models than of 
accommodating our practice to theirs. We have 
other peculiarities in this country, which we have 
not been in the habit of considering less valuable^ 
because not enjoyed by other nations. It has 
long been the peculiar boast of our country to 
have united freedom with monarchy — liberty and 
equal rights, with loyalty to our King. It 
is peculiar to this country to have purified our 
church from the superstitions, and freed it from the 
dominion of Rome ; while we retain the blessing 
of a national, established, and episcopal church. 
And if then our free monarchy, and episcopal 
church, are peculiarities which we prize, so, too, 
perhaps our religious universities are peculiarities 
not lightly to be cast away. At all events this 
blending of religion with all education is a pecu- 
liarity with which we have no disposition to dis- 
pense. It has arisen from viewing religion, hot 
merely as a professional science, but as a practical 
truth — not merely as one of the faculties, in which 
degrees are to be taken, but as the sound basis of 
moral conduct, as essential to the character, not 
merely of the divine, but of the scholar, the states- 
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man, the lawyer, — of the Christian in shorl, in 
whatever capacity he is placed. This view is 
so obviously just, that, though it places no slight 
impediment in the way of the reviewer's argument^ 
he does not directly impugn it. He says, ^^ though 
contrary to all academical precedent , we have cer- 
tainly no objection to the innovation."^ Admitting, 
therefore, that this peculiarity is to be retained, we 
have now only to consider it so far as it offers 
difficulties to our dissenting brethren at that stage 
of the academical career which we are now consi- 
dering. And this it does, because as religion is 
made an essential part of the general education in 
the faculty of Arts, so an examination in religion 
is an essential part of the inquiry that is made into 
the pro6ciency of the student before he is admitted 
to his degree in that faculty. Supposing then, (and 
we must remember that this is as yet a mere sup- 
position,) some satisfactory means to have been 
devised for the admission of the Dissenter up to 
this point, the difficulty here meets us in the form 
of the question, ^^ How is he to pass this examina- 
tion in divinity P* The reviewer, indeed, disposes 
of this difficulty very summarily. He says, ^^ the 
only change required will be, not to make the 
thirty-nine Articles a necessary stibject of exami- 
nation at Oxford."^ Specious words ! but what do 
they mean ? If they mean merely that a know- 
ledge of the text of the thirty-nine Articles need 
not be required, of their historical meaning, of the 
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time when, and the circumstances under \^ hich they 
were framed, the change indeed might not appear 
very important; but the difficulty would not in 
any, the slightest degree be removed. But if it be 
meant that the doctrines of the thirty-nine Articles 
are not to be made the subject of examination, let 
us see for a moment to what this will extend. 

Now the first five Articles relate to the object of 
our faith and worship, the ever-blessed Trinity- 
The three next are on the subject of the rule of 
faith, viz. the Holy Scriptures, and the three creeds 
as drawn from them. From the ninth to the eigh- 
teenth inclusive, they are occupied with the doc- 
trines relating to Christians as individuals, the 
great doctrines of the sinfulness of man, and the 
grace of God. The remaining twenty-one relate to 
Christians as members of a religious society, in- 
cluding the sacraments and other points of difierence 
between ourselves and the Church of Rome. If, then, 
by not examining in the thirty-nine Articles it be 
meant that the examination is neither to touch upon 
the relation of God to man, nor that of man to God; 
if the subjects of faith and duty are alike to be ex- 
cluded ; if neither the sinfulness of human nature, 
nor the justice and mercy of God; neither original 
sin, redemption, justification, sanctification, nor 
good works, are to be inquired into ; if the nature 
and efiect of the sacraments, the object and end of 
baptism and the supper of the Lord, are to be for- 
bidden ground, the examination indeed need otfer 
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little difficulty to any class of Dissenters^ but will 
assuredly hardly be of much use to any, be they 
Dissenters or not. We might still indeed examine 
in the history of the kings of Israel, as well as that 
of the kings of Rome, and require a knowledge of 
the events of the life of Christ, as of those of Alex- 
ander and of Caesar. But if this were all we re^^ 
tained, it would hardly be worth while to retain 
this ; and if in this sense the thirty-nine Articles 
were not to be made the subject of examination, it 
would be as well not to profess to have any ex- 
amination in divinity at all. 

If, then, it were necessary after having contrived 
means for the admission of Dissenters thus to give 
up our examination in divinity, in order to enable 
them to take a degree, this would be a second 
difficulty, which I should regard as insuperable. 
But could the previous obstacles be got over, and 
Dissenters be brought satisfactorily up to this 
point, means might perhaps be found by which this 
difficulty might be surmounted. 

In the first place, I myself believe that, even 
under the present statute, it might be possible for 
the examination to proceed as it does at present, 
regarding it as an inquiry into religious knowledge, 
and not into orthodoxy of belief. So that if the 
candidate for a degree showed himself fully ac- 
quainted with the doctrinesof our church, and with 
the scriptures upon which those doctrines are found- 
ed, he need not even now be excluded from his de- 
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gree at this stage of the proceedings, on account of 
any erroneous tenets he may himself hold- And if 
this be so, the examination might possibly be con- 
ducted on the same system, even were Dissenters 
admitted. But though this sounds plausible in 
theory, I am afraid that in practice it would be found 
beset with difficulties, and replete with evils. How 
difficult it would prove to draw the line between 
opinions and knowledge— what endless cavillings 
and disputes would arise when any person was re- 
jected in whose case it might be alleged that, while 
ignorance was the pretext, erroneous tenets were 
the cause — what phials of wrath would be by some 
parties poured out on the heads of examiners, who 
had been the just, but not unsuspected, instruments 
of disgrace to a dissenting student ! And it must 
at all events be allowed, that to conduct examina^ 
tions on this footing satisfactorily, would require a 
degree of judgment and temper on the part of the 
examiners beyond what it is fair to require from 
any body of men. 

I mention this, therefore, not as a plan which I 
myself would adopt, but rather with the view of 
showing that I do not overlook it. 

It might, perhaps, be more feasible, while we 
conducted the examinations precisely as at present 
for the members of our own church, to allow Dis- 
senters, on producing properly authenticated cer- 
ti6cates of their belonging to some other Christian 
denomination, to claim an exemption from examina- 
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tion on any points in respect to which that community 
of Christians differed from ourselves. Thus a baptist 
would not be examined on the subject of baptism ; 
nor an independent on points of church-govern- 
ment. But there would be much diflSculty in this, 
and ample room for doubt, and dissatisfaction, and 
dissension. 

The best plan (provided always that the pre- 
vious system of education gave security for fitting 
religious instruction) would probably be to ex- 
empt Dissenters from the examination in divinity 
altogether, on their producing certificates from their 
private instructors of a due proficiency therein. In 
this way, while the principle of the connexion of 
religion with education was retained for all, and 
the eflScient practice of it secured as far as regards 
the members of our own church, the jealousies and 
difficulties which the examination in divinity of the 
members of one communion by those of another 
must almost necessarily create, would be removed, 
and the Dissenter would proceed to his degree as 
freely, as far as the public examination is con- 
cerned, as if the above-mentioned peculiarity of our 
universities did not exist. 

If, then, the difficulties of the course of educa* 
tion could be removed, those also which the exami- 
nation presents might perhaps in this manner be 
overcome. But I must repeat, that, though in order 
to take a view of the whole subject, I have thus 
been considering these further difficulties, we have 
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not as yet in any way satisfactorily disposed of the 
preliminary one. 

But, again, though the obstacles connected with 
the course of education and the examination for 
the degree of B. A. are those which I regard as 
most formidable ; another class of difficulties has, 
as I stated in the outset, been generally more dwelt 
upon in the public discussions: I mean that re- 
lating to ^^ the consequences of the privileges be- 
stowed by our degrees upon persons neither ever 
intended to exercise them^ nor capable of doing so 
advantageously.'^ And the consideration of these 
seems rightly to follow in this place, because, were 
all the previous difficulties removed, these, being 
connected with the degree of M. A., would still 
remain. 

The privileges which belong to the degree of 
M.A. are of two kinds ; the one, that of admission 
to the governing body of the universities; the 
other, that of capacity for various offices in the 
country at large, to which this condition has been 
attached by their founders. Let us speak of the 
latter of these first. 

There are many situations, such, for instance, 
as the masterships of a very large part of the 
chartered and endowed schools throughout the 
country, for which some degree in one of the Eng- 
lish universiJties, generally that of M. A., is required 
by the statutes as a necessary qualification. The 
greater part of these schools were founded after 
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the Reformation ; very many of them in the reignit 
of Edward VL and Elizabeth ; and no inconsider^ 
able number by those sovereigns themselves. It 
is needless to insist upon the object which th6 
founders of these schools had in view in annexing 
such a condition to their foundations. No one can 
doubt that their intention was to secure in these 
situations persons, who^ in connexion with an uni- 
versity education^ had been brought up in the 
doctrines of Christianity as held by the Church of 
England. No one can doubt that if Edward VI., 
or Queen Elizabeth^ in founding schools^ had not 
felt that, by requiring the master to be a graduate 
in one of our universities^ they obtained a perfect 
security against a Roman Catholic holding that 
situation^ they would have adopted some other 
means for effecting the same end. It would 
surely be a grievous violation of the intention 
of these founders, if those institutions, which 
were meant by them to be the nurseries of sound 
religion, and of that pure Protestant faith, which 
the first of these sovereigns established, and the 
second zealously maintained, were to fall into the 
hands of Roman Catholics, Socinians, or any other 
ofthe dissenting sects. 

The public attention has been of late much ex- 
cited by a single instance, in which some charitable 
funds appear to have come into the possession of 
a class of religionists different from that for which 
they were originally designed. I mean the case 
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of ^Lady Hewley's Charity.'^ But if Dissenters of 
all denominations^ by obtaining our degrees, were 
to become admissible also to these situations, this 
same grievous wrong would be done to the church, 
probably by wholesale: for the trustees of these 
foundations, with whom commonly the appointment 
of the master rests, are in many instances taken 
out of that class in which, and in which alone, the 
dissenting interest is strong — the class, namely, of 
tradesmen in the large towns. This was one of 
the principal grounds on which any strong objection 
was felt in this place to the granting of degrees by 
the Loudon university. If it had been proposed 
to empower that, or any other establishment, to 
grant degrees different from those of the ancient 
universities. Fellows for instance, or Doctors of arts 
instead of Masters — Masters of civil law instead of 
Doctors, and which would not therefore have in- 
volved the acquisition of these privileges ; though 
in common with the rest of the world we might 
have doubted the fitness of selecting that institu- 
tion for peculiar privileges, we should, I imagine, 
have had no special objection as regarded our- 
selves. The same consequences which would have 
resulted from the Dissenters obtaining, through the 
London university, degrees the same as our own, 
would of course follow from their being admitted 
to degrees here, and this involves a wrong, for 
which it would be gross injustice not to provide a 
remedy. 
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It may be said, that it would be very easy to 
do this by providing, by an act of parliament, that 
none but members of the church of England should 
be eligible to those situations for which any degree 
in our universities is at present required as a quali- 
fication by their statutes. It is quite true that this 
remedy would meet this diflBculty, and seems to be 
what justice plainly requires; but I do not remem- 
ber that such a provision formed any part of the bill 
which passed the House of Commons last session. 

But the degree of M. A. is not only a qualifi- 
cation for certain situations out of the university, 
but is also the title of admission to the governing 
body of the university itself; and the difficulties in 
the way of the admission of Dissenters arising out 
of this, have been perhaps as much dwelt upon as 
any others whatever. On the one hand, as re- 
garded themselves, they would be in an anomalous 
state, and subject to constant irritation as forming 
part of the governing body of the university, 
while they were excluded from the benefits and 
emoluments of all those numerous foundations, of 
which the university almost, as it were, consists. 
It is much to be feared that they would constitute a 
band of malcontents in convocation, ever striving 
for innovation, and stirring up continual difierences 
and disputes ; the tendency of which would be to 
keep the university in a constant state of irritation 
and dissension, which is the last thing to be desired 
by any one who wishes to see it efficiently pro- 
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moting its proper objects. Some of the functions 
too of convocation are undoubtedly of such a na- 
ture, that it is little fitting that Dissenters should 
have a voice respecting them : for instance^ there 
are livings in the gift of the university which are 
disposed of by the vote of convocation — the nomi- 
nation of the preachers in (he university pulpit, 
and of the public examiners in the schools, is also 
confirmed in the same way: questions also con- 
nected with the endowments of the university are 
submitted to convocation, and it is obvious that in 
a body so intimately connected with the church, 
many other questions must arise, which should 
properly be left to the judgment of the members of 
the church alone. 

It is true that a mode might be suggested by 
which Dissenters might have the degree of M. A., 
which is all they have hitherto professed to desire, 
without acquiring by it the right of voting in con- 
vocation. This might be done in the following 
manner. After the degree of M. A. has been 
taken, there is a further form to be gone through 
at a subsequent time, before the right of voting in 
convocation can be exercised. This form is en- 
titled " Taking out the regency.'^ Now, the act 
of subscription to the Articles, or of making any 
declaration equivalent thereto, might be trans- 
ferred from the time of taking the degree, to 
that of going through this further fornu If this 
mode were adopted, a Dissenter, having been 
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admitted to the degree of M. A.^ would have 
the name^ the title, the honour, the testimonial of 
proficiency^ which is all that they have as yet pro- 
fessed to desire ; but would not have that right of 
voting in convocation^ to which much inconvenience 
at least seems to attach. He would be in the con- 
dition of a member elected to serve in parliament^ 
but who scruples to take the oaths required before 
he can exercise his power as one of the legislature. 
Of course, if the object of a degree was the exer- 
cise of power in convocation, as that of the election 
of a member of parliament is that he should pro- 
mote the interests of his country in the legislature, 
it would be absurd to propound such a plan. But 
the right of voting in convocation, though inci- 
dentally attached to a degree, cannot be said to be 
the object of it. It is a right, in fact, even now 
possessed only by those who, by the payment of 
certain fees, retain their names on the books of the 
university. It is a right which nine tenths of the 
members of convocation exercise but very rarely, 
and which probably one half of those who take the 
degree of M. A. never exercise at all. It could 
hardly, therefore, be made any great grievance, if 
in the admission of Dissenters to degrees this 
power were reserved. But though I thus suggest 
this, I do not intend to propose it as a plan I should 
myself advocate. I merely mention it as a means 
by which the specific difficulty in question might 
perhaps be obviated, could all other difficulties be 
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removed, and the qaestion therefore be brought to 
this point. 

I have now gone through in detail the principal 
points necessary to be considered in connexion 
with the question at issue. I have done so^ I am 
sure^ with no unfair purpose ; I trust with no pre- 
judiced or uncandid feelings It has been my ob- 
ject rather to pass the subject fully in review, and, 
by laying open its difficulties, to lead others to a 
consideration of them, than to advocate strongly 
any particular conclusion. I am aware that the 
difficulties above noticed will appear of very dif- 
ferent magnitude to different persons, even among 
those who bestow upon them an equally fair and 
deliberate consideration. But I can hardly imagine 
that any person, whose mind is not strongly warped 
by prejudice, or inflamed by passion, can make so 
light of them, as to think the subject a fit one for 
popular declamation, party politics, and hasty and 
ignorant legislation. 

That it has hitherto assumed this character has 
probably arisen from the manner in which it has 
been mixed up with an acknowledged grievance, 
for which it has been somewhat hastily assumed 
that the admission of Dissenters to the universities 
offered the most fitting, if not the only remedy : 
whereas, allowing that a remedy ought to be found, 
the proposed measure in reality supplies a very 
partial and insufficient one. It is obvious that I 
allude to the grievance of the privileges enjoyed 
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ill the professions of law and medicine by the pos- 
sessors of degrees in our universities. From the 
manner in which these privileges have been dwelt 
upon, and the hardships complained of, under 
which Dissenters labour for the want of them, a 
person unacquainted with the facts of the case 
would almost be led to imagine^ that Dissenters 
were altogether excluded from the above profes- 
sions, or obliged to enter upon them at such dis- 
advantage as to throw great impediments in the 
way of their success. Let us see what the real 
state of the case is. 

The only exclusive privilege is in the ecclesias- 
tical courts, where, as the transactions relate to 
civil law, degrees in civil law are required as a 
qualification in order to practise. But the number 
of practitioners in this court is so extremely small^ 
that this privilege has hardly been alluded to as a 
grievance in the discussions on the subject. The 
case, as regards the general profession of the law, 
is as follows: — The benchers of the inns of court, 
with whom rests the power of calling to the profession 
of the bar such persons as they deem duly qualified, 
entertaining the opinion that a course of general and 
liberal education is a good preparation for the 
more peculiar studies of the law, have determined 
to remit to persons who have attained the degree 
of M. A. two years of the time otherwise required in 
order to qualify a student to be called to the bar. 
Now, the degree of M.A. implies a standing of six 
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years in the university, and requires a residence of 
nearly four ; and the whole amount, therefore, of 
this grievance is, that a four years' residence at 
Oxford or Cambridge is allowed to be equivalent 
to two years residence at the inns of court. If one of 
any two persons were to go to the university, and 
the other were to spend at Lincoln's Inn or the 
Temple the time during which the first must neces- 
sarily reside in order to obtain the degree of M.A., 
the latter would be able to be called to the bar 
two years sooner than his competitor from the 
university, notwithstanding the advantage given to 
the former by his degree. Or if the latter, whom 
we may suppose to be a Dissenter, were to 
spend at one of the inns of court two only of the 
four years, during which the other was engaged at 
the university, they would start on precisely equal 
terms. Now, this privilege may be proper or im- 
proper; wise or foolish; but it cannot surely be 
said to amount to a very heavy grievance. 

What may be the exact extent of the advantage 
given in the medical profession, I do not rightly know. 
No person who has not graduated in medicine at 
Oxford or Cambridge is, I believe, eligible as a 
fellow of the College of Physicians. And without 
a degree from some university he cannot practise 
at all ; though, from the facility with which degrees 
may be obtained at the Scotch universities, there 
is in this little especial grievance to the Dissenter. 
But the whole of this svstem was established at 
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a time when medicine, as well as all other studies^ 
was cultivated with most success at the universities. 
This is now no longer the case. The universities^ 
not by any fault of theirs^ but by the necessary 
course of events^ have ceased to be great schools of 
medicine. The presence of the principal hospitals^ 
of the most eminent practitioners, of the most exten- 
sive museums^ all mark out the metropolis as the 
necessary seat of the chief schools. It is^ indeed^ 
hardly too much to say^ that the universities no 
longer contain any school of medicine at all^ and 
have therefore forfeited their claim to the exclusive 
privileges, which may once have been properly 
bestowed upon them. But since the real grievance 
is, that the universities, being bad schools of medi- 
cine, have privileges, which, if to any, ought to 
belong to good schools, it is a strange fancy surely 
to think that the admission of Dissenters to the 
universities would be any sufficient remedy for this 
evil. A Dissenter now may have frequented the 
first schools of medicine in England — nay in Europe. 
He may have studied in London and in Paris ; he 
may have attended the most able lectures — wit- 
nessed the operations of the most skilful practi- 
tioners, and walked the largest hospitals in the 
world ; but, for want of a degree at Oxford or 
Cambridge, he cannot enjoy some privileges, which 
a person of inferior attainments — a person who has 
not had equal opportunities of professional know- 
ledge and skill, may by means of that degree possess. 
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The absurdity of this is glaring ; but not more glaring 
than that of the remedy proposed. The Dissenter 
complains that, having been at a good school of 
medicine, he cannot obtain privileges which are 
enjoyed by the pupils of a bad school. Would any 
one believe that the remedy gravely proposed for 
this is not to extend the privileges to the good 
school, but to admit the complaining party to the 
bad one ? It may be said, perhaps, that an attempt 
was made to apply a proper remedy to this evil by 
the demand of a charter for the London University. 
But though it is true that a power in the London 
University to grant medical degrees, would have 
mitigated the extent of this grievance, so far is it 
from being true that this is the proper remedy, 
that it is in principle only a further extension of 
the present absurdity : for the London University 
is one only of the many schools of medicine in the 
metropolis ; and, as I have been informed, one of 
the worst, having actually no hospital in con- 
nexion with it when the demand for the charter 
was made. Can absurdity go beyond this ? It is 
unjust to the universities to say that they have 
manifested any wish to retain any undue privileges 
of this kind. It is obvious that both law and 
medicine must be studied to the most advantage 
in the neighbourhood of the courts of law, and the 
great hospitals of the metropolis. The rea I and 
undoubted evil is, that the means of admission into 
the profession of medicine cannot be obtained at 
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the schools where the study of it may be most suc- 
cessfully pursued. The simple and sufficient re- 
medy for the above grievance would be to form 
a competent tribunal in each profession for the 
examination and admission of members to practise 
in it without reference to the degrees either of 
the existing universities, or those of any other 
body. 

If this were done, (and let it be remembered that 
this does not rest with the universities, but with 
other bodies, over which thej' have no control,) 
the university question would then be disembar- 
rassed from this popular topic of declamation, 
which, however, has little real bearing on the case ; 
and we might then more deliberately and impartially 
consider other parts of the subject. 

And the first point, which I should anxiously 
wish to see the authorities of the university itself 
take into their consideration, is that of the sub- 
scription to the thirty-nine Articles, now required 
at matriculation. I am far from agreeing with the 
plausible, but most unfair representations which 
have been made of this practice ; nor has wit been 
well employed in casting ridicule upon a subject 
which we might expect at least to be seriously con- 
sidered, The subscription required is, I believe, 
in this place, universally understood in the sense 
in which it was maintained by the Bishop of Exeter 
in his masterly speech in the House of Lords; and 
care is taken to explain at the time of subscription 
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the meaning attached to compliance. But though 
the practice, when rightly explained, and rightly 
understood, is thus capable of being satisfactorily 
defended, I am sure that the very industrious 
misrepresentations which are made respecting it, 
create an erroneous impression upon the subject 
in the minds of the public at large ; and that it is 
very commonly misunderstood even by the parties 
concerned. As, then, no end is answered by it, 
which might not be equally attained in a plainer, 
simpler, and more obvious mode, I should very 
much prefer, even with precisely the same end in 
view, that a declaration less liable to be misunder- 
stood, less capable of being misrepresented, should 
be substituted in lieu of that subscription to the 
Articles which is now required. It is generally 
understood that a plan for this purpose lately en- 
gaged the attention of the Board of Heads of 
Houses, and was very near being submitted by 
that Board to X!onvocation. In common with many 
other persons, I much regret that that plan has not 
been carried into execution, and I hope that, at no 
distant period, it may again be brought forward 
with success. 

But though I should consider a declaration which 
was precisely equivalent to subscription, a great 
improvement on the present practice, (and this* I 
believe, is all that was of late contemplated,) I 
should myself wish to see our doors of admission 
opened somewhat wider than they are at present. 
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by the terms of any declaration which might be 
substituted for the subscription^ and our acade*- 
mical edifice constructed upon a more compre- 
heusive plan. I would willingly admit to our col- 
leges all who could conscientiously avail them- 
selves of our institutions^ such as they are : and a 
sincere conformity in worship^ and willingness to 
receive instruction, is therefore the only test I 
should desire to see imposed ; and the necessity for 
such conformity, and the required attendance on 
such instruction, the only means of exclusion. I 
would not give up one jot or tittle of our system of 
education as now carried on. I would not sacrifice 
our social worship, nor any of our institutions, in 
order to accommodate those who may differ from 
us. But there are many persons who, though they 
might not be able to declare themselves members 
of our church, or to subscribe to all its Articles, 
might still be able very conscientiously to join in 
our worship, and to share in the education we offer, 
with no injury to us, and great advantage to them- 
selves. All such I would gladly see received 
among us. 

And, as I conceive that, under this system, those 
only, in the main, would form part of our body, 
who would be very fit to be members of it, I would 
wish to see no other limitation imposed upon our 
degrees than that attached to admission into our 
colleges. All who came professing a sincere 
readiness to conform to our institutions — who 
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passed through our course of education as well in 
divinity as in other subjects, and gave satisfaction 
in their public examination, might surely be per- 
mitted without danger to proceed to their degree, 
and need be subjected to no invidious distinctions 
among ourselves. 

I consider indeed an objection to attach to the 
subscription to the Articles, either at matriculation, 
or at our degrees, quite independent of all conside- 
ration of the amount of knowledge, or exact ac- 
cordance of opinion of the persons called upon to 
subscribe. In the first place, as subscription to 
the Articles is made the solemn test of the opinions 
of those who are admitted into holy orders, the 
attaching the same obligation to other less sacred 
circumstances, tends to lessen the serious sense in 
which it is viewed at ordination. But, besides 
this, the subscription to the Articles is an obligation, 
which our church in no case imposes upon its lay 
members. Laymen are admitted to the highest 
acts of church-membership — to participation in the 
sacraments — without being required to sign the 
Articles at all. Assent to the creed and the cate- 
chism is all that is necessary in order to confirma- 
tion. Confirmation is the due preparation for the 
sacrament of the Lord's supper. Though our 
church requires a declaration of full assent to all 
its Articles from those who are admitted to the 
sacred functions of the ministry, it does not seem 
to have intended to institute so rigid a scrutiny into 
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the opinions of its lay members. All it requires 
of them is^ that they be willing to use its liturgy^ 
and join in its communion. And it seems on this 
ground not reasonable to impose on laymen^ as a 
test of fitness for our degrees^ a more scrupulous 
and definite conformity of opinion^ than our church 
requires in order to admission to its most sacred 
rites. 

It would, of course, still be proper to retain the 
subscription to the Articles in the degrees in 
divinity. This is a strictly professional study, and 
the degrees in it would properly be open only on 
the same terms as the profession itself. The in- 
struction in the faculty of theology by the pro- 
fessors would be according to the doctrine of the 
church, and the admission to the degrees in that 
faculty would naturally be on the same footing. 
But I see no reason why, under the supposed cir- 
cumstances, this should be the case in the other 
faculties. 

I know that it may be said, that in this case 
many persons would conceal their real sentiments, 
and conform to our customs, though tliey could 
not conscientiously do so, in order to share the 
advantages which the universities hold out. It is 
probable that, in some instances, such would be 
the case. But is it not equally probable that, io 
some instances, such must be the case now ? for no 
subscriptions, nor declarations, nor oaths, can be 
effectual against hypocrisy: and the conscience that 
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could overleap the one barrier^ would hardly be 
restrained by the other. «. 

I do not mean that there would be no evil in the 
differences of opinion which^ under such a systeo^ 
would be contained within our walls. There is 
evil in all differences. There is evil in the dif- 
ferences which exist between equally sincere and 
enlightened members of our church ; and un- 
doubtedly it would be a far happier state of things, 
had different minds never drawn different meanings 
from the language of Scripture ; and Scripture 
therefore had been capable of being left to be its 
own interpreter, unencumbered with creeds, and 
articles, and systems of faith. But this is not the 
case : and the question, therefore, is, not whether 
there would be no evil in such a system, but 
whether the evil would be greater than that at- 
tending our present more strictly exclusive prac- 
tice. I believe that it would not. I think, on the 
contrary, that the feelings of many persons would be 
conciliated in favour of our institutions — that rea- 
sonable persons would see that we were willing to 
concede where concession can be safely made ; and 
that they would give us credit for resisting those 
changes in our institutions to which we cannot con- 
sent, not from selfish motives, but from sincere 
conviction of the dangers which would attend them. 

Were all grounds of complaint as regards the 
professions of law and medicine thus removed, and 
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the plausible, and in some degree well-founded, 
objections to our system of subscription done away 
— were our doors opened to those who would take 
advantage of our education, without wishing to 
interfere with the system on which it is carried on, 
the good sense of the educated, and well-disposed, 
and religious portion of the community, would surely 
so array itself in defence of the integrity of our 
institutions, as to prevent them from being wan- 
tonly tampered with by rash innovators, or sacri- 
ficed to the vain theories of a false and spurious 
liberality. 

Other points in connexion with this subject — 
other changes, perhaps, which may be necessary 
or desirable, may occur to those who are more 
versed than myself in the details of our academic 
system. It is much to be desired that such persons 
would give a serious and impartial consideration 
to these matters. The whole subject, in all its 
bearings, well deserves the anxious attention of all 
whose sentiments have weight in the university. 
And, as the range of opinion in all exclusive bodies 
is apt to become somewhat confined, it would be 
well if some regard were had to the sentiments of 
those friends of our institutions, who, by mixing 
more freely with the world at large, can bring to 
the consideration of the subject elements of opinion, 
which the universities themselves do not supply. 
In conversing with the most sincere and intelligent 
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friends of our establishments out of the university, 
it is impossible not to see that they are in general 
far more disposed to some relaxation of our system, 
than, for the most part, we are ourselves. Nor 
are such sentiments confined to the lay members 
of our body. They are shared, I believe, by the 
most active and enlightened of our clerical friends 
— by those especitilly who are placed in situations 
to be cognizant of the feelings and opinions of so- 
ciety around them — to be acted upon by the ad- 
vancing tide of events more early than we are 
within our walls : and to see the necessity for those 
changes, which the silent innovations of time are 
ever rendering necessary in all human institutions, 
or which the more sudden growth of new circum- 
stances may demand. It would be well to lend a 
ready ear to the opinions of such persons. On a 
subject intimately connected, as this is, with our 
established church, it would be well if the senti- 
ments of the heads of our church were obtained, 
and their counsels listened to with respect. And 
though it is a subject most unfit for popular debate 
and hasty legislation, it well merits the serious 
attention of a wise and religious government. 
A government of this character will weigh delibe- 
rately, decide cautiously, and not urge on rash and 
hasty changes. It will bear in mind how very 
important it is in order to the beneficial effect of 
any improvements, that they should be carried into 
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aperation (as the eminent Dissenter above referrfd 
to justly remarks,) ^' in accordance with the uni- 
versity authorities themselves " 



THE END. 
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INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 



MY DEAR FRIBND, 

This Pamphlet was drawn up at your request, 
and it is now submitted to your approbation. 

The notion that Subscription to Articles is im- 
posed on students entering the University of 
Oxford as a help to education and not as a test of / 
faith, has, I doubt not, occurred to many besides / 
myself. It has been my endeavour, 

First, to prove that this opinion is rational in/ 
itself, consistent with the views of those who drewi 
up the Articles and introduced them into our Uni- 
versities, and is justified by the analogy of the other 
cases in which assent to them is demanded. 

Secondly, to shew, what precise purpose they are 
intended to effect in education — that in all Schools 
and Universities there is a contract expressed or 
implied between the teacher and learner, as to the 
principles on which the one agrees to teach and the 
other to learn — and that to state the terms of this 
contract is at once the most honest method, and the 
most serviceable to education. 

Thirdly, to shew, that, if the terms or rules of 
study which a University imposes on its pupils are 
to be of any practical value in explaining to them the 

b 
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course of general educatkHi upon which they are 
entering — in connecting the difierent branches of it 
with each other— or in remoring perplexities which 
naturally arise in each — they must be drawn from 
the Science of Theology. 

Fourthly, to shew, that by means of this principle 
we are enabled to answer several popular objections 
to our system, and even to convert them into ail- 
ments in its favour. 

The whole Pamfdilet was written before I had 
heard of the Declaration, which it is proposed to 
substitute for Subscription. I have nothing to say 
respectiog the purpose of that Declaration, which I 
have not said already in the following pages ; no- 
thing respecting its particular fomiy which has not 
been urged much better than I could urge it by 
other objectors. If the principle, which I have 
asserted, be a true one, the new form of admission 
must be far more gratuitously offensive to the 
Dissenters than that which it supersedes. They 
cannot understand why a body constituted for pur- 
poses of general education should impose a con- 
fession of faith on its members. My answer is, our 
Articles are not enforced as a confession of faith, 
they are imposed for the sake of our general studies; 
and were they removed, our education would lose 
its meaning, its manliness, its coherency. The sup- 
porters of the Declaration can offer no answer to 
the complaint, they are imposing a direct test which 
means exclusion, and can mean nothing else. 

But the advocates of the Declaration, I perceive, 
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rest their hopes far less on its intrinsic merit, than 
upon the alleged confusions and contradictions 
among the advocates of Subscription. Each one of 
you, they say, has a different notion of its meaning ; 
how is it possible, then, that we can explain it to 
the world ? I should be loth to add any force to this 
objection by offering an opinion on Subscription dif- 
ferent from that of many who contend for it, if I 
did not feel sure, that what has ingeniously been 
converted into an argument for instant change, 
will strike sober persons as the strongest reason for 
remaining quiet. If there is so much confusion on 
this subject even in the minds of considerate per- 
sons, why call upon them to legislate? Any measure, 
which is the fruit of such a state of mind, is likely 
to be a subject of speedy but too late repentance. 
This point is most candidly and strongly put by Mr. 
Sewell. *' We seem to be placed," he says, '' in a 
new position, and to require for our guidance many 
peculiar views, which have for some time been par- 
tially lost sight of, because they did not bear di- 
rectly on our practice. Perhaps nothing bat^<«uleh 
discussion, with all its accompaniments of tedious 
enquiry and varieties of opinion, will enable us just 
at present to see our way fairly before us." Surely 
this statement is most sound and reasonable. The sup- 
porters of the Declaration do not deny that Subscrip- 
tion means something. The character of those who 
introduced it, the time which it has lasted, even the 
multitude of plausible notions respecting its purpose, 
are presumptions to this extent, which they cannot 
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rebut. As happens commonly in the like cases, 
custom has made us thoughtless about the purpose 
of the act, till at last it has nearly escaped us. If 
this is a reason for abolishing the practice, any 
practice which is so good as to become habitual 
through a long course of years must suffer the same 
fate. 

With respect to the assertion, that it is impossible 
to make the meaning of Subscription intelligible to 
persons without the University, it is the same which 
is every day urged as a reason for casting away 
portions of our Liturgy; ** They may, perhaps, have 
a very good sense to you or me, but they must 
mislead the people." The experience of many who 
are living among humble and ignorant persons is the 
best answer to it. They can testify, that while they 
suffered loose and vague notions respecting these 
passages to remain in their own minds, they were 
indeed utterly incapable of interpreting them to 
others ; but, after diligent and humble meditation, 
what had been perplexed became so simple to ibjusm 
s, that they could expound it to the 
poorest rustic, and seemed to them so much an 
organic part of the service nf fnpnuj to which it 
belonged, that the whole would lose its meaning 
and life, if it were taken away. •; 

I cannot doubt that the true idea of Subscription, 
whatever it be, would commend itself just as 
readily to the least gifted student or the dullest 
English parent. If, for instance, I should have 
succeeded in developing that true idea, would any 
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plain citizen or country gentleman be greatly per- 
plexed by being told, that these Articles contain the 
terms, according to which the teacher agrees to 
teach and the learner to learn, just as the memo- 
randum previous to a deed of conveyance contains 
the terms upon which a seller agrees to sell, and a 
purchaser to purchase. 

You will, I fear, observe proofs of hasty writing 
in these sheets; for the thoughts I have no such 
apology to offer. The subject was forced upon my 
attention more than ten years before it became one 
of popular discussion, and owing to various circum- 
stances it has been impossible for me to dismiss it 
from my mind since. 1 do not mention this in order 
to get credit for my statements, which must stand or 
fall by their own merits, but merely as an excuse 
for entering on a controversy, in which much abler 
persons are already engaged. 

I ought, however, to add, that these sheets have not 
been written with any hope of influencing Members 
of Parliament or the ruling persons in the Uni- 
versity, but with the far humbler object of leading 
some of the younger students into a more correct 
appreciation of their advantages, and a more quiet 
and thankful use of them. This is a pleasure to 
which a very insignificant person may aspire. If it 
is granted to me, I trust I shall feel humble gratitude 
for it, and it will be much enhanced by knowing, that 
you and other kind friends heartily sympathize in it. 

1 am, very faithfully, yours, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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The University of Oxford requires, that every 
student at Matriculation shall subscribe to Thirty-nine 
Articles. According to the common notion, this Sub- 
scription is demanded as a test of the student^s con- 
formity to the Church of England. Lord Brougham, 
in one of the speeches which he delivered during the 
last Session, took this notion for granted, and con- 
tended, that Oxford had compassed that object by a 
circuitous and oppressive process, which Cambridge 
had attained by a simple declaration. K his Lord- 
ship^s premises were correct, I do not see how it 
would be possible to evade his conclusions. 

But there are two objections to that premiss. The 
first is^ that Oxford has a security for her Students' 
allegiance to the Church of England, which is at least 
equivalent to any verbal declaration. She requires 
them all to participate in the acts and ordinances of 
the Church. The imposition of Articles, therefore, 
for this object would be superfluous. The second is, 
that Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles is not a 
proof of conformity to the Church of England. To be 
a member of the Church of England, is to he in com- 
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munion with the Church of England ; the phrases are 
convertible. But the Church of England has not 
imposed these Articles upon her communicants. She 
does not require that her communicants should even 
have read them. She has one formulary, the Apostles' 
Creed, which she expects every baptized child to learn, 
and every attendant upon her services to utter*. This 
Creed is generically different from the Thirty-nine 
Articles, as different as the Oath of Allegiance is from 
the Act of Settlement. I could easily shew, and I 
purpose hereafter to shew at some length, that it is 
directly contrary to the principle of the Church of 
England, as much contrary to her principle as it is in 
accordance with the principles of most who dissent 
from her, to impose any terms whatever upon her 
oommunicants, except that acknowledgment of their 
union to a common head, which is implied in the very 
fact of their meeting together, and expressed in the 
i Apostles' Creed. It is enough at present to insist 
upon this point, that the Church of England does not 
recognize the Thirty-nine Articles as terms of admis- 
sion into her fellowship. And, since the terms of ad- 
mission to a society or corporation must, of course, be 
the same for all its members; since the opposite notion 
is not merely an unjust illiberal notion, (like a law for 
the rich and a law for the poor,) but an impossible 
notion, a self-contradiction ; these Articles, not being 
terms for the whole body of communicants, cannot be 
terms for that portion of them which dwell in the 
University of Oxford. 



• " . . . . Therefore I shall rehearse to you the Articles of onr 
Faith, that you may know whether you believe as a Christian man 
should or no." Order for the Visitation of the Sick, 
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But if these Articles are not imposed for this pur- 
pose, why are they imposed ? One would suppose, 
from some notion, right or wrong, that they will he 
helps in education. If we had never heard any other 
reason, this would have seemed the most natural. 
The other is clearly an after- thought. It might have 
been a more correct explanation, though more far 
fetched. But, if it be proved not correct, we may 
surely recur to the more obvious one, and enquire 
what advantage our ancestors expected from these 
Articles in University education, and whether the 
expectation was a reasonable or a foolish one. 

I may, however, be encountered by some opposition 
before I can enter upon these questions. I may be 
told, that these Articles bear upon their front the 
character of a Confession of Faith; that they are 
not as like any other compositions as they are like 
those which men allow to deserve this name ; that, 
whatever other uses I imagine for them, those, who 
compiled them, obviously intended them as a Con- 
fession of Faith ; that they would not be imposed 
upon the Ministers of the English Church at Or- 
dination, if they were any thing else. I will take these 
points in their order. 

Does not the internal evidence of the Articles 
favour the notion of their being a Confession of Faith, 
and exclude the notion of their being any thing else? 

No one will deny that the Articles are a set of 
precisely worded, authoritative propositions ; nor that 
they take cognizance of various philosophical and 
theological notions ; nor that they are, to a very 
great extent, occupied in denouncing certain notions 
as not true. In some of these particulars they may 
resemble the Confessions of Faith in use among 

b2 
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foreign Churches; in all they are different from 
that Confession of Faith, the use of which in our own 
Church was approved and ratified by the compilers 
of these Articles. That Confession is entirely positive, 
and entirely personal. Its formula is ** I believe," 
and not " A is B," " C is not D." It refers wholly 
to persons, and their acts. It takes no notice of by- 
gone or current opinions. It objects to nothing. Place 
these two documents before an unprejudiced sensible 
man, and I apprehend he will say without hesitation, 
** The subject matter of these two compositions is 
evidently the same ; in form and kind, and, therefore, 
in their objects, they are altogether different." 

But is there any other work extant of which he 
could say, This more nearly resembles the Thirty- 
nine Articles than they resemble the Apostles' Creed? 
I believe there is. I believe that, if Bacon's Novum 
Organum were put before such a person as I have 
imagined, he would say decisively, ** In the subject 
matter these two compositions are evidently different ; 
in form and kind, and therefore, I should suppose, in 
the objects for which they were framed, they are alike. 
In each I find a set of dictatorial propositions intended 
to warn students against certain alleged superstitions, 
which, as the authors believed or feigned to believe, 
had a tendency to frustrate the pursuit of knowledge 
and the attainment of truth in the departments of 
human thought, in which they respectively interested 
themselves." This would be his verdict. It is perfectly 
compatible with such an opinion that he should think 
the Novum Organum the wisest, and the Thirty-nine 
Articles the most foolish set of propositions ever 
drawn up. But I have supposed the arbitrator to 
possess such a share of logic and common sense, that 
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his judgment upon the genw of a composition would 
not be in the least affected by his estimate of its 
merits. 

But, secondly, have we not reason to supposethat those 
who drew up the Articles meant them to be a Con- 
fession of Faith, and nothing else ? A few plain con- 
siderations will answer the question. These Articles, 
as every one knows, were framed at the Reformation. 
They at least were no part of those old forms which, 
we are told, the Reformers wanted courage or power 
to sweep away. They are the inventions, the inno- 
vations of that intellectual age. Wherever Protest- 
antism prevailed, logical propositions prevailed like- 
wise. In those countries which vaunted a pure 
exclusive Protestantism they soon prevailed to the 
banishment of all ancient forms and symbols. As 
far as the early continental reformers are concerned, 
this result was owing to necessity rather than taste. 
Calvin did not despise the Confessions of the early 
Church : Knox, his pupil, spake the Apostles^ Creed 
aloud on his death-bed. Luther, the man of the Re- 
formation, the brave, hearty, home-bred Luther clave 
to these ancient forms with no half affection. He 
declared that they contained the pith and marrow of 
Divinity ; other men might be more profound, but, for 
his part, he averred that he never got beyond this 
child's learning. It was, therefore, not the fault of 
the German Reformers, nor wholly of the Helvetians, 
that the intellectual confessions, to which the intellec- 
tual war of the Reformation gave birth, ultimately 
superseded the spiritual formularies, which bind the 
members of the Church, to day, in holy fellowship 
with Augustine, Hilary, Athanasius, nay, withPolycarp 
and Ignatius. But the position of the Continental 
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Reformers was militant. Every week, almost, they were 
obliged to answer some papal manifesto, disclaim some 
ignorant defender, rescue themselves from Anabaptist 
cooperation, or bring out the deepening shades of doc- 
trine which distinguished them from each other. Their 
peculiar gift was intellectual vigour and subtlety ; their 
circumstances almost compelled them to exalt that 
gift above those other still more precious gifts, which 
they shared in common with humbler Christians. 
\ The predominance which they gave to the intellect 
over the heart may easily be explained and pardoned ; 
but many a Swiss and German patriot may wish that 
his forgiveness could blot out the effects which it has 
produced upon the moral and political condition of his 
/ countrymen ! Our Reformers did not aim at establish- 
/ ing a pure and exclusive Protestantism. They be- 
lieved with Martin Luther, who had fought the beast 
in the closest arena, who had felt every one of its 
claws at his heart, and who hated it with the most 
perfect hatred, that the old Prayers are not Popish, 
but are the most powerful antidotes against Popery. 
They believed that the deadly sin of Popery had been, 
that it corrupted these prayers, and hid them from the 
understanding of the people. They believed, that to 
restore them to their primitive form, and give them 
to the people for their daily bread, was the noblest 
work of Reformation which they could achieve. For 
they thought, that, in order to educate a people, in 
order to lead them on from that implicit faith, in 
which all knowledge begins, to that actual faith, 
I which alone is knowledge, you must not address 
: yourself to that judging faculty, which is granted in 
! various measures, and to some scarcely at all, but to 
i that heart and conscience, which are the common 
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inheritance of all : and this, even for the sake of that ' 
faculty, and that it may receive the highest cultivation 
of which it is capable. Here then was another point 
in which they diflfered from the continental Reformers. 
To confute adversaries, was the great vocation of the 
one ; to educate the people, of the other. Here too 
was a point, in which they diflfered from their succes-^ 
sors, who perfected the English Reformation in the next 
age. The Westminster Assembly prosecuted the 
objects of Cranmer and Latimer by the methods of 
Calvin and Zwingle. They endeavoured to instruct 
the people, the poor, the halt, the maimed, women, 
and children, by logical definitions. Our Reformers 
did not attempt this : but was their logic and subtlety 
therefore wasted ? Because they loved and honoured 
old Latimer as a very prince bmong them, did they 
count all wit, which was less homely and popular than 
his, as useless ? By no means. They did not swerve 
from their great object ; but in order to accomplish 
that object, various expedients were necessary. The 
people were to be educated ; but who should educate 
them ? The people were to be delivered from super- 
stitions ; who were to deliver them? First, the Ministers 
of the people ; these they believed were the com- 
missioned educators, liberators of mankind. Secondly, 
in cooperation with these, professional men and the 
higher class, generally. But how are they to be 
fitted for their task ? What certainty have we that 
they will escape the infection of the disease which they 
are to cure? Qais custodiet ipsos Custodea? Popery 
appealed to the heart and the senses, but it appealed 
also to the understanding. It could converse as 
easily, as familiarly, as plausibly with doctors as with 
ploughmen. How likely is it that they who are to set 
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men free from the iron chains of the world, will come 
forth themselves bound hand and foot with the cobweb 
fetters of the schools ! This danger must be provided 
against, and the Reformers drew up these Articles 
as a provision against it. The remedy may have been 
clumsy, ineffectual, worse than the disease ; that is 
not the point about which I am now contending. I 
am merely concerned to maintain that this was their 
object. My readers will judge whether the facts of 
the case, thus briefly collected, do make it probable 
that I am right ; and the more these facts are meditated 
upon and the more fresh facts are sought for, the more 
confident shall I be of their verdict. But if this were 
the intention of the Reformers, then it will follow, that 
these Articles were not first devised for some eccle- 
siastical purpose, and afterwards introduced into the 
Universities in order to further that purpose ; but that 
they were primarily intended for instruments of edu- 
cation, and were adopted by the University, because 
it was a body instituted to educate young men, and for 
no other reason whatever'*. 

But, thirdly. Why then are these Articles sub- 
scribed by Ministers of the Church of England at 
ordination ? My answer to this question may be, in 
part, guessed from the remarks under the last head. 
One thing I will assert boldly. They who hold Articles 
to be terms of communion, have never been able to 
shew any cause why either the Church or the State 
should have chosen to impose a different Confession upon 



' That the Articles were in the first instance introduced into the 
University with a view to promote sound education, and not as a 
test of Churchmembership, appears from the facts recorded by 
Antony a Wood. See Note at the end. 
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the ministers of the Church from that which is required 
of the people. Archdeacon Blackbume and the writers 
of the Confessional, in all their arguments and their 
declamation against the impolicy and injustice of the 
imposition, have never grappled with this point. They 
never appear once to have asked themselves. If these 
Articles be intended as a Confession of Faith, how 
comes it to pass that the lay members of our congre- 
gation are not as much taxed with them as we are ? It 
is in vain to take refuge in the plea, that the State has 
a hold upon the Clergy, its workmen, which it has not 
upon the ordinary communicant. We admit that the 
State has a hold upon them. We admit that our 
subscribing the Articles at ordination is an incident 
of the alUance between Church and State. But when 
you have got that concession, you are not a whit the 
better for it. You cannot shew why upon your sup- 
position the State has any interest in enforcing Sub- 
scription to these particular Articles more than to any 
other imaginable document. Whereas, upon my view 
of the case, the explanation is easy, and in accordance, 
I think, with all the circumstances of the time in which 
these propositions were composed, and began to be 
used amongst us. 

The period of the Reformation is spoken of as the 
period of the Church's resurrection to its true and 
proper life. But it was surely quite as much a period 
of national resurrection. Each nation which felt the 
shock first communicated to Luther, awoke to a 
consciousness of its being a nation. Englishmen 
felt that they were Englishmen, Germans that they 
were Germans, no longer mere portions of the Pope- 
dom, but endued with a distinct life, a precious gift of 
God, which for his honour they were bound to defend 
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against all who aimed at universal sovereignty, whe- 
ther they were Bishops of Rome, or Emperors of Ger- 
many. All the writings of this period shew us how 
that sense of personal distinctness, which was in fact 
the grand practical feeling developed by the Reforma- 
tion, was connected with the sense of national dis- 
tinctness. Then first did kings, set free from subjec- 
\ tion to a visible ruler, become conscious that they 
were not merely the first chieftains of the aristocracy, 
but that they had a distinct power committed to them 
by God himself, upon the preservation of which, the 
coherency of all the national relations depends. Such 
a consciousness was nearly sure at first to produce 
tyrannical claims. It was not wonderful that there 
should be a Henry to assert a divine right, before there 
was an Edward and an Elizabeth to acknowledge a di- 
vine trust. When that was once acknowledged by the 
head of the system, a sense of responsibility was com- 
municated to the members of it. The State began to 
understand itself, and to feel that it had vast duties to 
discharge, the neglect of which would leave it rebel- 
lious, cowardly, impracticable subjects. 

The people must be educated, and the government 
must provide for their education. Now, if there were 
in the country at that time a body recently liberated, 
like the State, from a visible tyranny, and asserting 
that it had received power and commission from an 
invisible head, to perform that task, which the State 
felt it needful to undertake, but to which it felt that 
no strength belonging to it was adequate; if that body 
was found to be making good its claims by putting 
forth a mighty influence over the minds and spirits of 
men ; if each believed the other to be appointed minis- 
ters of God, for different though concurrent tasks ; if 
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the representatives of the State believed that its ex- 
istence was not really upheld by fleets and armies, 
but by the recognition of a Spiritual Authority superior 
to itself ; if the representatives of the Church believed 
that it was no contradiction for those who held the 
higher dignity to be the servants of those who held the 
lower; (for that this contradiction of a lord becoming 
a servant, ^f^as the very means of asserting his lord- 
_ ship, attd/the key^;o all the harmonies of Christianity; ft^^^ 
^ ^xA for that they could not so mightily assert the 
grandeur of a spiritual agency, as by shewing that all 
civil powers were necessarily helpless without it ;) if 
the representatives of the Church believed further, 
that they could not refuse their cooperation to Che 
State, without denying that the State was bound 
to the performance of that duty, to which it believed 
itself bound, or else denying that the Ministers of the 
Gospel were the most efficient agents for performing 
that duty ; if, in consequence of these observations, that 
union, which had always existed between these two 
bodies, (though during the Papal period under con- 
fused and often changing conditions; and with a 
perpetual alternation of civil and ecclesiastical sub- 
serviency, an accident which they observed also in 
the States which had adopted the Presbyterian dis- 
cipline,) now took a definite intelligible form; it fol«/l 
lowed of course, that on each side there would be ' 
certain understood demands and stipulations. 

Some of these would of course refer to property. 
On the one hand, the representatives of the Church 
would be bound to reject all propositions of a salary; for, 
since the office of reproving the actions of Governors 
and Magistrates is one, with which they have been 
intrusted, and which the same principle, that forbids 
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them to use it factiously , will not permit them to forego, 
they must refuse to do any act which could by possi- 
bility change the service of the State into the service of 
its Ministers for the time being. On the other hand, 
if the churchmen had said, * We will throw ourselves 
upon the liberality of our flocks ;' the statesmen, I 
conceive, were justified in answering, * We cannot 
trust you to perform a task, the right discharge of 
which must often offend those who are to be served by 
it, while you are their pensioners and dependents.* 
These or some such feelings on each side may, we 
presume, have determined the State, as a matter of 
policy, (apart from all other considerations,) to found, 
or, if Providence had already bestowed it, to uphold 
some permanent provision for the clergy, which would 
make them the hirelings neither of the government 
nor of the people. But there would be also stipulations 
of another kind, suggested, not by reason only, but 
by experience. The statesmen, I apprehend, were 
bound to demand some security from the churchmen 
that they were what they professed to be. * We have 
found,' they may have said, ' persons wearing your 
gowns, bearing your episcopal seal, no co-operators 
with the State, but its deadly enemies ; no teachers of 
the people, but their enslavers. We want some 
security on both these points, what will you give us?' 
Now I find, that oaths of allegiance and supremacy, or 
some equivalent for them, are taken, and have always 
been taken, by English Protestant clergymen at ordi- 
nation. I find that the Thirty-nine Articles are 
subscribed by them at the same time. The first, I 
contend, is the pledge offered by the ministers of 
Christ that they will not be disloyal teachers; the 
second, that they will not be superstitious teachers. 
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In the first case they submit to the form imposed by 
the State upon all its officers; in the second, they 
volunteer, as a security, that form of words, which 
was expressly drawn up as a warning against the 
superstitions which the State dreads, and according to 
which they have been instructed in the University. I 
submit, that this explanation is more consistent with 
the facts of the case, and with reason, than any which 
can be produced on the other side. But this explana- 
tion is grounded upon the assertion, that the Thirty- 
nine Articles are not terms of communion, but are 
conditions of thought, primarily designed to assist 
education by w^arning students against superstitions, 
which have hindered, and are likely to hinder, the 
pursuit of knowledge, and the attainment of truth. 



In answering these preliminary objections, we have 
discovered that object which the University proposes 
to itself in imposing Articles. These are our con- 
ditions of thought; by these the teachers engage 
to teach ; by these the learners engage to learn. But 
I do not imagine that, by establishing this point, I 
shall have brought over any considerable number of 
adversaries to believe that this imposition is reasonable. 
They may perceive that the grounds, on which they 
have attacked the existing system, are unsound ; but 
the attack itself they will not abandon. On the 
contrary, I can easily imagine a person speaking thus : 
'* The Articles are less objectionable to me, in the 
character of a Religious Test, than in this new cha- 
racter of intellectual conditions. To force a particular 
Creed upon the conscience is a device of ordinary 
priestcraft, we know what it means. There is no 
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trickery or underliandedness in it. The desire of 
saddling the mind with theological rules of thought, 
under pretence of emancipating it, is more cuDning 
and more odious. It is not, however, new. When 
have not kings and priests pretended that their schemes 
of bondage, or blood, were contrived for the special 
good of those who were the objects of them ?" Now 
separating the argument in this passage from the 
vituperation ; there are two distinct grounds of com- 
plaint against us. The objector may mean that the 
University is unjust because it imposes conditions of 
thought upon its students at all — or that it is unjust and 
illiberal because these conditions are theological. And 
we shall find, I believe, that most of our opponents 
do actually fall into one of these two classes. Some 
talk of the great tyranny which is practised where 
that is taken for granted, to which many object, and 
which therefore ought to be proved, when prejudice 
is substituted for evidence. This is an objection 
to conditions of thought as such. It does not apply at 
all more to theological conditions of thought than to 
physical. For every one knows that there are dif- 
ferences of opinion, and most wide differences of 
opinion, upon those questions, differences affecting 
not particular parts only, but the very law and method 
of the w^hole study. The other class, of which Lord 
Fitzwilliam is a specimen, maintain, that it is a great 
hardship to impose *' on boys fresh from Eton, 
Articles treating of such subjects as free-will, predes- 
tination, &c." This is an objection to the subject 
matter of our Articles. 

Are conditions of thought justifiable in education ? 
This is our first question, in the discussion of which 
we must not be interrupted with the exclamation, 
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** Oh ! but you impose such conditions upon us !" for 
that point will be considered afterwards. 

If conditions of thought are justifiable, of what kind 
should they be ? This is our second question, in dis- 
cussing which we must not be interrupted with excla- 
mations, ** Yes, but why force these upon us?^^ for 
that point we shall have settled already. 

With respect to those who object to conditions of 
thought altogether, I fear that they are labouring 
under a great misapprehension. 

They fancy that there are conditions of thought 
imposed at Oxford, and that none are imposed at 
Edinburgh, London, Gottingen, Berlin. I deny the 
position altogether. I say conditions of thought are 
imposed upon every student at every one of these 
Universities. Every one of the lecturers or teachers 
at each of them imposes his own conditions of thought 
upon the mind of his pupil. In so far forth as he 
teaches his pupil at all, he teaches him by imposing 
upon him his own conditions of thought, and in so 
far forth as that pupil learns of that teacher, he learns 
by assenting and consenting to his conditions of 
thought. Granted that he now and then kicks ve- 
hemently against the dicta of his teacher, granted that 
he discovers some suppressed premiss in the argument 
or mind of his teacher, from which he dissents ; just 
so far as he does so, he does not learn of that teacher. * 
Twist the question as you will, it is imposible it should 
be otherwise. If the parent who sends his son to an 
University, does not understand that he is sending his 
son to learn something, and that the terms upon which 
he learns any thing are that certain conditions of 
thought will be imposed upon him, and that his son 
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will assent and consent to those conditions of thought ; 
if he does not know this, or if he fancies that his 
particular son will be exempt from this universal law, 
and will get his information in some other method, 
he is practising a very gross imposition upon himself. 
But no parent does really act upon such a ridiculous 
supposition. He speaks prose, though he does not 
know it. He considers with himself whether the 
teachers in this or that University are most Ukely to 
teach his son rightly, whether he can most safely 
trust him to this set of persons, or to that. And this 
is all one as if he said to himself, Are the conditions 
of thought which this or that set of persons will 
impose on my son the most just, the most reasonable, 
the most likely to preserve him from falling into error, 
and assist him in finding truth ? 

In Professor Turton's interesting pamphlet upon 
this question, we are told, that two signal attempts 
have been made to conduct academies without any 
impositions of Articles. One of these experiments was 
made by Dr. Doddridge at Northampton, the other by 
Mr. Belsham. The learned Professor discusses the 
success of these experiments. I deny their reality. I 
deny that either Dr. Doddridge or Mr. Belsham did 
teach without imposing conditions of thought on their 
I pupils. 

With respect to the former, the proof is easy. 
I have before me a posthumous work of Dr. 
Doddridge, entitled, ** A Course of Lectures on the 
principal subjects in Pneumatology, Ethics, and Divi- 
nity." London, 1763. These were his Lectures, deli- 
vered to his pupils in the Academy at Northampton. 
The book opens thus : 
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Pakt I. 
" Of the powers and faculties of the human mind. 

Axiom 1. 

^' Existence is a simple idea^ which we get both by consci- 
^* ousness and observation. 

Definition 1. 
" Whatever our thoughts are immediately employed about, 
^^ whether as simply perceiving it, or as asserting or denying 
^' any thing concerning it, is called an idea. 

Scholium. 
" We do not here enter largely into the distinction which 
" the metaphysicians make, between Ena reale^ which exists 
^^ without any dependence upon our thoughts, and Ena ratio- 
" nw, which owes its existence to its being the object of them; 
^^ nor into the question between the Realists and Nominalists ; 
^^ but by Being in the process of this discourse we mean Ena 
" reale* 

Definition 8. 
^' Whatever is contained in the adequate idea of any being, 
^* is called its properties. 

Corollary 1. 
^* A being is the same with all its properties taken together. 
" And, therefore, 

Corollary 2. 

'' We can have no conception of any substance distinct 
" from all the properties of the being in which they inhere ; 
^^ for this would imply that the being itself inheres, and so 

on to infinity. 

Definition 4. 
^^ Body is an extended solid being. 

c 
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Axiom % 

" Thought is a simple idea which we get by reflecting on 
^* what passes in our own minds. 

Definition 5. 
" Spirit is a thinking being, or a being which has the power 
" of thought." 

There are four quarto pages more of Axioms and 
Definitions, in this strain, before the Author proceeds 
to a single Proposition or Demonstration. 

Are not these conditions of thought ? Are not they 
disputable conditions of thought ? Are not they con- 
ditions of thought, against which not a few priest- 
ridden Englishmen, but five sixths of the schools ia 
enlightened Germany, one half of the schools in liberal 
France, would solemnly and indignantly protest ? 

It is equally false that Mr. Belsham imposed no 
conditions of thought upon his pupils. What was the 
scheme of which he boasted so much as the proof and 
token of his liberality ? He set his pupils to discover 
all the texts in Scripture which favoured the assertion 
of our Lord's Divinity, and all which impugned it. 
They were to count the forces on each side, strike the 
balance, and make up their minds. Now in this act 
all these conditions of thought were assumed. It was 
assumed, that one class of those assertions do not, as 
we believe, sustain and uphold the other, so that either 
one would be false, if the other were taken away, but 
that they are in fact contradictions, of which the first 
or the last must be squared, to coincide with the other. 
It was assumed, that the Bible is not, as it appears to 
be upon the face of it, the record of a series of facts, 
through which the nature of God is gradually evolved 
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and exhibited to the view of man, but that it is a set 
of definitions. Lastly, it was assumed that these 
young men could arrive at truth on a moral question, 
by the exercisfe of a single one of their faculties, namely, 
that faculty or that branch of the discursive faculty, 
which is conversant with the definition of names. All 
these three assumptions must have been made and 
imposed upon his pupils, for these only will make 
reasonable the task upon which he set them*. 

The pupils may or may not have been conscious 
that they were assenting to these conditions of thought, 
and were acting upon them. The teacher mayor may 
not have been conscious of them himself. It would be 
a poor compliment to his logical powers to suppose he 
was not, but neither their ignorance nor his makea 
the least difference to the question. The conditions 
were, to all intents and purposes, imposed by the 
teacher, and assented to by the pupils. 

Is there then no difference in the course pursued by 
the University of Oxford, in its imposition of the 
Articles and that pursued by Dr. Doddridge, Mr. 
Belsham, and the Universities of Germany or of 
Scotland ? There is, and a very important difference ; 
a difference, which respects both the parents and 
guardians of the students, and the students them- 
selves. In Oxford, the conditions of thought upon 
which the teachers teach, and the learners consent to 
learn, are stated. She holds forth the Thirty- nine 
Articles, and says to the parents of every youth who 

* Whether there be not a fourth assumption implied in these, and 
especially in the last, that truths respecting the nature of God can 
be arrived at without any prayer to God or communion with Him, 
is a deeply interesting point, which I leave to the reader's con- 
sideration. 

c2 
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is sent to her, ' See, these are our conditions of thought ; 
upon these we propose to teach your child. If you 
like them, well; if not, send him somewhere else/ 
In the other institutions which I have mentioned, the 
parent must get at the conditions of thought, according 
to which his son will be trained, as he can. He may 
make fair and reasonable enough guesses on the sub- 
ject, guesses upon which, without the least unwarrant- 
able presumption, he may act, but they must be 
guesses : the teachers bind themselves to nothing ; 
there is no direct positive contract on their part as 
to the terms which they mean to impose, in a case in 
which he knows some terms must be imposed. This 
is the difference as to the parents or guardians of the 
pupils; next, as to the pupil himself. This difference 
will be more readily apprehended, if we consider what 
are the objects of University education, as distinguished 
from other education. 

Facts are communicated to the child. He is told, for 
instance, that the Earth goes round the Sun ; and, after 
having received this information upon the authority of 
his parent, he is led by various gradual processes into 
the apprehension of what it means. Laws are com- 
municated to the hoy ; he is apprized, for instance, of 
the law of gravitation, and to this he is taught to 
refer the fact so contrary to sense and experience, 
which has been announced to him in his childhood 
and had by degrees become part of his actual faith. 
Here the education of most men closes. Happy, if 
they have been under the guidance of those, whom 
they could, in the first instance, trust implicitly, and 
who, secondly, were anxious for nothing so much as to 
convert their implicit faith into an explicit rational 
faith. But for some is reserved a third stage of edu- 
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cation. They are to be professional students. They ) 
are to know not only facts and laws, but to understand 1 
the processes of mind through which various facts and | 
laws have been evolved ; they are to pass, as it were, j 
into the position of the first discoverers of these 
facts or laws, and to go with them into the cells and 
avenues of thought, out of which, and through 
which, they have worked their way into light and 
clearness. The professional student is not only 
to know that the earth goes round the sun, and 
to refer this, and all similar and subordinate facts, 
to the law of gravitation, but he is to read the 
Principia. These men in truth know no more than 
their brethren, but they are the stewards and watchers 
of all that is known, and the guides to what is yet 
unknown ; and they are fit to be so, because they 
make themselves acquainted with the different ob- 
structions arising from the darkness of the human 
mind, to the discovery of truth, or to the retention of 
it. Now if these remarks have at all unfolded the 
idea of University education, they will also have 
unfolded the difference between Oxford, and the other 
institutions of which I was speaking. 

The child and the boy have facts and laws commu- 
nicated to them, but the conditions of the under- 
standing itself, the laws under which it must act, in 
order that it may act freely, these are not communi- 
cated to either of them, for they do not belong to 
their stage of growth. But when the young man is 
entering upon a course of professional study ; when he^ 
is becoming, for the first time, strictly speaking, a 
student, seeking truth for himself, though not alone 
or without guides ; is it fair, is it just, to keep from 
him the knowledge of these conditions? Is it not 
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right, is it not honouring his advancing man- 
hood, to take it for granted, that he now under- 
stands whereabouts he is, that he appreciates and 
yet contemplates with becoming awe the noble position 
of being himself now admitted to the privilege of a 
thinking rational creature, and that he has learned 
by experience of the strifes and waywardness of 
boyhood, how inevitably he must forego all these 
privileges, and sink back into the condition of a beast 
and a slave, unless he will submit every portion of 
his mind as well as of his character to the guidance 
of reasonable laws? It may be very ridiculous to 
assume the existence of such a temper of mind ; but is 
^it not more ridiculous to frame institutions for 
learning on the assumption of the absence of that, 
without which learning is impossible ? If there be no 
desire of knowledge, no feeling of being a student, 
none of the dispositions which may be wrought up 
gradually into this feeling, I know not how instruc- 
tion is possible ; but if there be these feeUngs, then 
I contend, that the student has a right to require 
from his teachers that he shall not be left in the dark 
respecting the laws and conditions of study any more 
than about the mere facts of it. He has a right to 
require, that the conditions of thought in his teacher's 
mind should be set before him, and that he should 
not be left to get at them hereafter by laborious 
inference. The difference then between Oxford and 
other Universities is, not that she imposes conditions 
of thought upon her students, and that they assent 
and consent to them ; for so far all institutions are 
alike ; but that she states what are her conditions of 
thought. Which method has the advantage, which 
is the more honest, and more favourable to a student's 
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progress, I leave to the consideration of reasonable 
men. 

* But why are your conditions of thought theological ? 
theological and nothing else ? Are your studies merely 
theological ? If it be so, tell us plainly. We fancied 
that you professed to instruct our sons in several 
branches of human knowledge ; or, perhaps, your con- 
ditions of thought need not bear any reference to those 
studies. They are to govern your whole system of 
education ; and yet they teach only upon one branch 
of it. Very satisfactory conditions indeed : very like 
their pretended counterpart. Bacon's Novum Organon, 
which governs the whole class of subjects which are 
comprehended under the head of Natural Philosophy, 
whether Geology, Chemistry, Astronomy, or any other; 
prescribing a method which is as applicable to one as to 
another, warning against superstitions to which one 
as much as another is liable. And then it is odd 
that you should just have lighted upon this one 
particular subject — Theology! why not any other? 
why not conditions of thought for Poetry or History? 
why for just this, which we have fancied that priests 
were rather anxious to get the first and last word 
upon? Gentle Doctors, tell us why?' With these or 
some such phrases will Mr. Bulwer, or whoever is to be 
the new advocate of the Dissenters, entertain the House 
of Commons, if the position for which I am contend- 
ing should chance to be maintained by any member 
on the other side. I purpose to answer the question. 
I purpose to shew why conditions of thought, which 
are intended to regulate the whole system of studies 
in a University, ought to be theological, and ought not 
to be any thing else. And that the grounds of my ar- 
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gument may be the better understood, I begin with this 
concession. I admit, that, if the conditions of thought 
imposed in a University do not deal with questions, 
which must naturally, and without laborious deductions, 
rise out of the subjects which are studied in that 
University, and these questions such as must be 
answered in order to make the subject intelligible; 
or, if there is any one subject studied at the University, 
to which they do not so refer, that this study could 
suffer from the want of them ; or, if they do not take 
cognizance of such errors and superstitions, as can be 
shewn from experience to have interfered with the 
pursuit of all these studies, and as can be further 
shewn to endanger them now as much as in former 
times ; they do not fulfil the purpose for which they 
have been devised and are imposed. 

In discussing the question, I shall act as if Mr. 
Thirl wall had proved his proposition, that Theology is 
no direct or primary part of University instruction. 
I do not for a moment acknowledge that proposition 
to be proved. I believe that there are three objects 
of ordinary human interest, god, man, nature ; and 
that our education is not universal, if there is not a 
distinct branch of study corresponding to each of these 
objects. But I waive this point. I shall suppose that 
we are only concerned with two of these subjects. 
And I shall discuss the question in this way ; I shall 
enquire what are the questions, which most directly 
and inevitably arise out of those studies which relate 
to man, and most require conditions of thought 
to make them profitable, and to hinder them from 
turning into superstitions. I shall then endeavour to 
shew, that there exists between these studies and those 
which relate to nature^ which have as I confess Ar- 
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tides or an Organon of their own, such a connection, ^/ ^li 
that the latter cannot be cultivated where tHe former fry 
are neglected, or are not conducted under right 
conditions. 

The studies which are included in our Literse Hu- 
maniores'' at Oxford, are the same which I suppose 
pass under that name or some similar one in other 
Universities. They are these, Poetry, History, Ethics, 
which may roughly be said to correspond with what 
are called mixed Mathematics in the course of natural 
studies. The two remaining studies. Philology and 
Logic, answering to the pure Mathematics in the same 
course. I begin with Poetry. 

I will not enter into any metaphysical discussions 
respecting the reasons which have induced the Uni- 
versity to make Poetry a branch of its studies. A 
University professing to study Man, would certainly 
have laid itself open to most reasonable imputations, 
if such a subject had been omitted. If, indeed, with a 
learned Archbishop and distinguished member of the 
University of Oxford," we beheved that Poetry means 
thoughts put into ornamented language, our attention 
to it is utterly unjustifiable. But only very illustri- 
ous personages are entitled to deal in such parodoxes 
as these. Common persons must maintain the com- 

^ It would be almost superfluous to mention, were there not 
numbers in our day who scorn philology, and never look into our 
older writers^ tliat the word Humanity in its vulgar sense as equi- 
valent with gentleness or kindness, especially towards the lower 
orders of creation, in its scholastic sense as equivalent with culti- 
vation, refinement, ^iA0ie«A/(», and in its philosophical sense as the 
cognate substantive to human (Homo sum kumani niliil alienum a 
me puto) is the same word, the last meaning of which includes both 
the former, as the second properly understood includes the first. 
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! mon faith, that poetry has made its way to the hearts 
of men in all ages, only because it is the expression of 
some of their deepest, most real, and most permanent 
feelings. On this ground, and on this ground only, 
has it a place in a course of Humanity. Whilst pursuing 
this study, I am encountered with some very deep and 
embarrassing questions. What, it will be said, does the 
University of Oxford then require its pupils to study 
that class of writers in the seventeenth century, whom 
Johnson has stigmatized as the metaphysical poets, 
or those more justly deserving the name, who have 
risen up in our own day, in England or in Germany ? 
She requires no such thing. But she does not think it a 
hardship upon boys fresh from Eton to impose upon 
them the reading of Homer, or even of the Greek 
Tragedies. Now I imagine, that any one reading 
Homer in a plain and simple way, with his eyes open, 
is likely to make some such observations as these. 
Here is a most living exhibition of men like myself, 
feeling and acting, but all the actions and doings of 
these men, all their feelings, all their energies, are 
referred to the influence and operation of a race of 
superior invisible beings. I open the first book, and I 
find the ordinary fact of a pestilence raging through a 
camp, attributed to the agency of a superior power. 
I pass on a step further, and I find the heart of a 
chieftain influenced to the act of calUng a council by 
another power. I read on a little further, and I find 
a description of a conflict passing in the mind of the 
same chieftain, of which an invisible protectress is 
conscious, and which she strives to calm. I proceed 
farther, and I am presented with one of these beingd 
as an object of adoration and propitiation. I find 
another an object of fihal entreaty and suppUcation. 
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I find the same power acting aB a mediatrix between 
her human son, and one who is described as the common 
parent of all visible and invisible creatures ; and before 
I close this first book, I am presented with a vision of 
these powers, no longer in their relation to man, but 
forming a society and fellowship among themselves. 
And this book is but a specimen of all that follows it« 
Have I a description, exquisitely and self-evidently 
true, of the conflict which passes in the mind of a 
frail beauty when summoned to the side of her un- 
worthy lover ; the resistance of feminine dignity, and 
the temptation of habitual vanity and self-indulgence ? 
I am told that the nurse who summoned her is the 
goddess of Desire, taking for the time the form of a 
hag, speaking through her voice to an answering 
spirit in the heart of Helen. Do I hear of a chieftain 
displaying unwonted energy and prowess ? it is a god- 
dess who inspired him with all the energy and life that 
gave him a glory in the sight of men. Do I hear of a 
skilful archer tempted to break a solemn treaty sealed 
by the blood of sheep and the pledging of right hands ? 
it is an invisible power, that very power to whom he 
owes the skill of which he is vain, who tempts him to 
the deed. And wherever I turn, I find myself saluted 
with descriptions of heroes, who have at once a divine \ 
and human parentage, these heroes being the deliverers 
of the earth from their oppressors, and the founders of 
national societies. And, lastly, I find every national 
society or fellowship subsisting only in the faith of 
some invisible protector, by whose favour it acquired 
its order, by whose favour it maintains its union, and 
whose desertion must cause its destruction. I say, it 
is impossible for any body, quietly and calmly reading 
Homer, and wishing to understand it, to avoid making 
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these observations. But, if the mind of a student were 
so obtuse through want of previous exercise, it is the 
very business of his teacher to awaken him to these 
observations, for unless he make them, Homer is to 
. him a mere dead letter. He may be able to construe 
* the Greek, but he will not consider the Poem as 
part of a course of Humanity ; it will teach him nothing 
of his fellow creatures, nothing of himself. But, if he 
has not utterly passed over facts, lying upon the very 
surface of the book which he is reading, and requiring 
no cunning nor acuteness to bring them out, an en- 
quiring mind will suggest to itself, or intelligent 
teachers will suggest to it, such reflections as these. 
Here is a man who describes all that I see with the 
greatest clearness, and brings it before me with a new 
light and power, enters into my own common feelings, 
a thoroughly honest straightforward writer in every 
respect, presenting me with a whole world of thought 
and speculations. Yet not in the way of thought or 
speculation either, but in the simplest, most practical 
manner, as connected with the every day doings and 
feelings of himself and his fellow creatures. That these 
thoughts and feelings are a mere artificial machinery 
devised for the improvement of his poem, is a notion 
so monstrous and ridiculous, so contrary to the plain 
facts of the case, so entirely confuted by the poet^s 
age, and by the simplicity of his character, so evidently 
borrowed from the practice of poets, who have indeed 
contrived a machinery because they have been them- 
selves mere machines, writing from no inward impulse, 
and working up every real thing into the artificial 
unmeaningness of their own minds, that any one who 
reads the poem, and entertains it, must have given 
both his heart and his understanding a holiday. These 
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thoughts must form the very staple of humanity ; they 
have existed in all ages with more or less clearness, in 
proportion as men were more or less able to understand 
what is passing within them. Here I find them mixed 
up with much evident contradiction and absurdity, 
but they must have a meaning ; what is that mean- 
ing? there must be something in them, what is that 
something? and thus these mighty subjects, the | 
origin and source of the plagues and evils which we i 
see in the world, the meaning of sacrifice, mediation, / 
an invisible fellowship, besides that which exists on 
earth, temptation, the law of conscience, the founda- 
tions of national society, the connection of our inter- 
course with each other, and our intercourse with the 
invisible world, in a word, nearly every subject which 
enters into Theology, nearly every subject which enters 
into our Thirty-nine Articles, is inevitably suggested to 
every enquiring and meditative mind by the perusal 
of the Iliad. I say nearly all ; for Lord Fitzwilliam 
will say, ' I do not see those subjects to which I par* 
ticularly referred, as unfit for the consideration of Eton 
boys, and the House of Lords/ Perhaps not. I could 
easily prove that these subjects are necessarily involved 
in those which stand out on the very surface of the 
Homeric poems. But I will get at nothing in the way 
of inference and implication. 

Homer, however, is not the only poet whose 
works boys fresh from Eton are in the habit of 
reading, and whose works the University of Oxford, 
as well as most other Universities, requires them to 
read. ^Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, are 
reckoned at Berlin and Bonn, and even in Edinburgh 
and London, fit subjects for youthful study ; and I 
ask any one who has ever looked into any of those 
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authors, whether he can read a single play of any one 
of them, with the calm attention which is expected of 
a student, nay, with the sagacity which is looked for 
J in an ordinary reader, without having this awful ques- 
/ tion of freedom and necessity presented to him, even 
thrust upon him ? I should like to find a man who 
can honestly say, I have read a Greek play, and who 
does not know that this mighty problem was exer- 
cising the minds of its authors, and who does not see 
that each tragedy supposes, and is more or less 
palpably occupied, with this controversy ? Who does 
not feel, that tragedy itself is unmeaning, and never 
could have had existence, if there had not been this 
problem, and if it did not disturb the thoughts of 
men, just in proportion as they thought or meditated 
at all ? And how much a part of humanity this con- 
troversy is, how utterly impossible it is for a man not 
to feel an interest in it, unless he has plunged into 
the depths of sensuality, or hardened himself into an 
I intellectual monster, who takes part in all disputa^ 
^ tions but has no sense of the real heart-question 
which is at the bottom of any, the student will become 
more and more aware, as he enters into the spirit of 
these writers, and especially as he compares them 
with each other. If he really understands these plays, 
written in the early ages of the world by men, who 
expressed what they knew to be the wants and 
cravings of man, and whom all subsequent ages, by 
adopting their works as a staple literature, have 
recognised in this respect as no pretenders to a know- 
ledge which they did not possess, he must be exer- 
cised with this controversy, he must require conditions 
of thought for the conduct of his understanding, which 
do not pass it over, but deal manfully with it. For 
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no one who uses himself honestly can believe, that any 
of the thoughts and feelings which those poets have 
evoked in his mind, are satisfied by them, no one can 
say iSschylus and Sophocles have brought me to any 
comfortable solution of this mighty problem. They 
awaken me to doubts, anxieties, self-questionings. 
Thanks be to them for it, or rather thaoks be to 
Him, who by such means, or by any means, will 
rouse up his creatures, his children, from the stupid 
slumbers of sense and selfishness, to ask what they 
are, and what He is. But such doubts, such ques- 
tions, are not like those of the professional sceptic, 
doubts, for doubting sake ; they are doubts which 
demand satisfaction, and which know that they have 
a right to it. Those teachers who begin with awaken- 
ing them in their pupils' minds, without knowing that j 
they have the means of answering them, soon repent; 
of what seems but an act of wanton cruelty, and seek/ 
to lay the spirits which they have raised, charming 
some to rest with the vulgar incantation ' ' this only 
means," and persuading others (most sage and logical 
counsellors 1) to scorn the voice of reason and con- 
science, because thousands in all ages had been^ 
troubled with it before them. But Christian instructor^' 
have no such ignoble artifices for abating the longings 
and destroying the freedom of the human spirit.j 
They know that there is a satisfaction for all these* 
anxieties, a home and sabbath for the wearied spirit " 
of man, an ark for the dove that has been hovering 
solitary and sad over waters, beneath which is lying 
a fair world, that is yet to come forth in its morning 
freshness and beauty. Such teachers know, that the ].^ 
explanation of all that the soul desires to know, after j i 
it has visited every gloomy abyss of thought, and * \ 
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ascended every mount of speculation, is contained 
in that simple faith, into which the child is admitted 
at the font, and which it learns from a mother's lips. 

The second department in the Oxford Course of 
Humanity is History. History means properly enquir- 
ing or asking questions. This was precisely the sense 
which Herodotus attached to the word. He found a 
great many facts around him which puzzled him, and 
he went about questioning what they meant. Now 
in this pretty child's book all those questions, which 
were suggested by the reading of Homer, come again 
before us, but in a new shape. There the ques- 
tion was, respecting thoughts and feelings, which 
we find rising up in men^s minds the moment they 
are awakened to consciousness and self-reflection. 
j Here the question is, respecting broad facts afiecting 
the outward condition and relations of men. If Homer 
shewed me that men cannot feel or realize the possi- 
bility of association with each other, except in the 
belief of a connexion with some beings above them, 
I have the pictures of societies cohering by the recog- 
nition of such superior beings, and apparently exhi- 
biting modifications of character, precisely correspond- 
ing to the nature of their faith. Here I have descrip- 
tions of hordes of shepherds, cemented by no policy, 
having no law but that of the family, and in their 
mythology, as it is delivered to me by the simple and 
honest narrator, I see nothing but traditions of departed 
heroes, or the worship of objects of direct sensible 
^vi^/^ utility, with the higboot mixture possible of awe and 
/ mystery, with the slightest mixture possible of gran- 
deur and beauty. There I find a people, bound toge- 
ther by strong cords of allegiance to a sovereign, and 
of profound respect for a sacerdotal caste, accurately 
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partitioned into territorial nomes, and in all the arts 
which minister to animal life, most eminent ; exhibit- 
ing reverence, subordination, and obedience, but seldom 
arising in their conceptions above the forms of brute 
nature, and never ascending into intellectual freedom. 
Not to question now how these features in the na-* 
tional character were connected with the slavish 
utilitarian character of their mindQ^^not to demand 
how yet this slavery consisted with a certain cultiva^ 
tion of letters, a certain portion of law, and a certain 
perception of art, which raised them above mere sa- 
vage hordes, — seems impossible for any man who is 
studying with any sort of application and earnestness. 
And again, when he beholds a mighty empire, com- 
pacted and orderly, aptly arranged according to a fine 
scheme of subordination and interdependence, the 
people not outwardly unhappy, but exhibiting no 
moral energies or life ; not to compare this state of 
things with the two last described, — not to enquire 
how the outward and inward condition of each may be 
affected by the faith of each, — not to compare the 
Priest of Memphis with the Magian of Susa, — not to 
enquire how their reverence for a vital, wonderful 
power, expressed in no images, suggesting thoughts 
to man of the most awful secret energies of nature, but 
unconnected with any of his own feelings or sympa- 
thies, acted on the feelings of the Persian, and pro- 
duced a difference between him and the idolater of 
definite animal forms, — seems to imply an absence of 
all the qualities which are expected in a student. 

And again, when there is exhibited to a student a 
free comnjonwealth — loose and incoherent, subject to 
perpetual vicissitudes, but yet full of power and energy 
and intellectual life — it seems hard to suppose that he 
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will not ask himself, what coDnection there is between 
this form of national development and that mythology, 
which brought men into direct and immediate con- 
nection with the gods, but which took from them 
nearly all their awfulness, (save what was preserved in 
the mysteries of Eleusis, which every Grecian patriot 
therefore held most precious,) in which the most 
splendid objects of nature were honoured, not as the 
manifestation of some hidden power, but as shrines of 
beatified human creatures, whose forms might be 
conceived by the imagination, and presented to the eye. 
Now whatever form these questions take, they must 
involve theology. It may be that you refer the worship 
entirely to the character or the circumstances of 
the people; but then, if history be true, if the facts 
do not deceive us, similar states of character, or 
similar circumstances, will produce similar results; 
and, whether they take precisely or not the shape in 
which we see them in ancient history, they must take 
some shape, with which it is important for us to be 
; acquainted. The mythological forms may be departed 
for ever, at least from our own land, but the notions 
which produced those forms cannot have departed, 
unless we have ceased to be men. To understand 
then what these notions are, how they bear upon 
each other, how they have affected society, must even 
on this, the lowest view of the case, be part of the 
questionings of the historical student. But then, if 
he is to be guided in these questionings, if he is to 
set out with a chart of his journey, these subjects 
must find a place in that chart, they must be taken 
notice of in the conditions of thought which are 
framed for his direction. 

That we may not build entirely on one history, let 
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US turn to Rome. In that compact society, where the 
energies of human character and the power of human 
law became so mighty, are we not independent of 
mythological phenomena ? Not certainly if we look 
at the simple facts of that remarkable story. Let a 
man enter upon the study of Roman history with the 
determination to avoid the impertinent intrusion of 
questionings which lead him straight into theology ; 
and he must close his books, or read them with the 
vacancy of an idiot. How can he help seeing, that a 
reverence as profound, as that which was exacted from 
the Magian for a natural object, was paid by the 
Roman to a moral being ; a being, not more distin- 
guished from the intellectual objects of Athenian 
worship, than from the Spartan deity, who was a god 
of arbitrary order; whereas the Roman Jupiter (Zgw^aTfg)^ 
was the founder and upholder of all actual order and 
relationship ? How can he put together the reverence 
for paternal authority, — the unceasing fire of Vesta 
(Hestia), the goddess of domestic ties, — the tradition of 
the origin of the state in a son rescuing his father and 
the household gods from destruction,— or the myriad 
facts, of which nearly every one of the exquisite 
stories which embellish and almost form the history 
of Livy supplies an instance, demonstrating that the 
organization and permanence of the Roman state alto- 
gether depended on- the reverence for family ties, — and 
not observe how that reverence was interwoven with 
the character of the national mythology ? Or can he 
go forward to the age of Cicero— the age in which 
luxury had destroyed in great part these family feel- 
ings, when divorce, as the history of the great orator 
itself shews, was an event of constant occurrence, and 
when political morality, as his letters bear too faithful 

d2 
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witness, was a forgotten name among all but two or 
three of the old Roman aristocrats — can he help com- 
paring these facts with the moral and theological 
writings of the same persons, and observing how the 
quick-eyed sceptics of that age, perceiving the absurdi- 
ties of the popular machinery in which the truth of a 
God of Righteousness was embodied, began to believe 
that the whole was an invention of state-craft, to be 
used indeed, but with a thorough comprehension on 
the part of wise men that it was not meant for them. 
How these different opinions and states of mind bear 
upon each other ; how much they had to do with the 
downfall of the republic, and with the establishment 
of a Divine Imperator, a God king, reigning not by 
divine right, but more or less as a divine person; must 
surely be points that suggest themselves to every 
thinking reader, and questions, surely, not unworthy 
of those who are destined to be legislators. Possibly if 
some bearing that name had meditated upon them 2^ 
little more diligently, we might have been saved a 
good deal of flimsy argumentation, and some very 
stale common places, tricked out in a new and 
fashionable garment. Possibly they might have found, 
that the connection between the faith of a state and 
its political existence was not one, which has been 
started in modern days by Churchmen, but is one 
which has occupied the thoughts. of men, ever since 
men could think at all. It requires no great liveliness 
of apprehension to discover, that religion may be used 
to serve the purposes of interested statesmen, or even 
that a system of religion is necessary to keep up good 
order and government. Either of them is the ordinary 
conclusion of the most careless and heartless reader of 
history; but they, who are weary of schemes, weary of 
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systems, anxious to understand facts, to understand \ 
themselves, are busy with a different problem ; they 
are asking themselves, what is a nation, how does it 
consist, by what is it upheld ? they know it has a 
foundation deeper than the crude theories of sophists, 
or the omnipotent decrees of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. They know that legislators can lay no founda- 
tion, can erect no constitution ; all they can do is, to 
learn what the foundation, what the constitution is ; 
and having that learning, to take such* measures as 
shall uphold it, or destroy it. To gain this learning is 
the object of history; those who have it not will find, 
when the great conflict comes, that they cannot steer 
their course aright, or save their country, or even 
their lands, from destruction, by all their tricks, and 
doublings, and courtings of a triumphant mob. There- 
fore I contend, that we should continue to impart such 
knowledge to future legislators, and that we should 
continue to impose on them such conditions of 
thought, as we find will enable them to receive it 
effectually. 

Before I conclude this section, however, I ought 
to mention, that, if I had chosen to diverge from the 
plan which I proposed to myself of considering what 
questions arise naturally out of the study of ancient 
authors, and, if I had supposed any student to read, 
as it is probable most real Oxford students will read, 
modern histories not written by Churchmen, but by 
those most opposed to all Churchmanship, by the 
writers of modern France and Germany, then I 
should have stumbled much more directly upon those 
very questions to which Lord Fitzwilliam alluded, 
for there is no man who is the least acquainted with 
those modern schools, but knows that questions of 
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liberty and uecessity connect themselves, not acci- 
dentally and collaterally with their histories, but from 
the actual ground- work of them. Whether therefore 
we turn to ancient narrations of facts, or to modern 
systems of histories, to whatever point we fly, in 
order to avoid these intricate and embarrassing ques- 
tions, they will pursue us ; we cannot get rid of 
them ; we must face them. 

The student of Ethics at Oxford uses for his text 
book a work which is not the production of any Church- 
men, but which has been bequeathed to us by the 
Schools of Greece. The experiment then in this case 
also is a fair one. If Christian Theology be required 
to clear any difficulties which he raises, it is difficult 
to suppose that there has been any collusion or priest- 
craft to cause that it should be so. Now I am bold to 
affirm, that he does raise such difficulties as nothing 
but Theology can solve ; and those, difficulties, which 
cannot be passed over, which must be fairly en- 
countered, if we are not willing to be cowardly, feeble, 
and slavish students. 

There is a parodox which meets us in the very 
outset of the Nicomachean Ethics. It is entwined 
with the very roots of the author's system. It is not 
discovered by a laborious collation of paragraphs. 
Aristotle even forces it upon our attention. He tells 
us not once or twice, but again and again, that moral 
habits presume moral energies, and that moral energies 
presume moral habits. It would be very delightful 
to an anxious student, who, in obedience to Aristotle's 
own repeated commands, is viewing the subject not 
abstractedly, but in reference to his own state and 
conduct, if he could believe that this was a circle 
described through some inadvertency by his skilful and 
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watchful master. But be cannot believe it. Tbemore 
he reflects upon what passes within him, the more he 
perceives that the circle is in nature, is in himself. By 
one brought into the perplexed and wretched state of 
mind which the discovery produces, who feels that he 
has the sea before and the armies of Egypt behind,-— 
that he must have habits, but that he is utterly in- 
constant and irregular, — that in order to obtain them 
he must have energies, but that he is weaker than a 
child, — I should have a chance of being listened to with 
something of affectionate attention if I told him, that, 
without taking that dreadful alternative to which I 
know he is often tempted, of convincing himself, as, 
alas ! he too soon may, that he has energies and can 
create habits by becoming a determined sensualist, there 
is a way for him into satisfaction upon that, which is 
to him the most real and amazing dilSicuIty. I do not 
believe that such a person will utterly scout me as a 
mystical prater, if I remind him of words which he has 
often heard, and once perhaps with a kind of pleasure, 
but which of late, since they seemed big with unreal- 
ized meaning, have fallen upon a dull impatient ear ; 
such words I mean as these, '' He shall put on righte- 
ousness as a cloak ; he shall clothe himself with them 
(moral graces) as a bride adorneth herself with jewels;'* 
such phrases as form a sort of ground to all the 
imagery of Scripture, and are explained by a number 
of expressions in which there is no imagery ; — if I tell 
him that these words are no mere Eastern flourishes; 
for that, even if he did not believe them to be inspired 
by the Spirit of Truth, as a means of imparting truth 
to men, yet peculiar diction can never be found in 
any good poetry except for the purpose of revealing 
some latent meaning ; — if I urge him to trace the re- ^ 
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currence of similar phraseology in another lahgaage 
where he is no longer surrounded by an atmosphere of 
poetry, in calm letters, amidst subtle argumentation 
and practical admonition, the authors of these telling 
us moreover, that they are speaking of the same object 
which was seen afar off in those earlier raptures, now 
brought nigh to the apprehensions of men; — if I 
shew him that this idea of clothing* or putting on the 
goodness or beauty of another — attracted to us, and 
made entirely our own, yet by some other law than 
that of natural appropriation — does alone fulfil the idea 
of habits which Aristotle sets forth, which conscience 
witnesseth — telling us too sadly, that it is by our 
hearts delighting in some impure object that they be- 
come partakers of its properties, — a truth, to which 
\ language itself, streaked as it so often is with the 
! light of truths just rising above the horizon, does, 
not only in the ordinary acceptation of the word 
among ourselves, but no less if we trace it to its root 
where it coincides with the cognate word in Greek, 
most abundantly testify. And then, if, while he is 
already beginning to perceive that another truth is 
necessary to sustain this, while he is beginning to 
wish that the Ifei^ , the havings or holdings of the inner 
man, may be found to be under the same head with 
the hepysiM, the power therein inwrought, I shew him 
that it is actually so ; that, if any thing be inwrought^ 
there must be an inworker ; that to reflect upon our 
processes of thought and not dream of such a worker 
is impossible ; that, if we cannot help referring natural 
life or intellectual to Him as a giver, it is strange to 

* ifivvttrfiett Toy KHtfOf itfi^MXBf Bph. iv. 24. cf. Col. iii. 10. Gal. 
ill. 27. Col. iii. 9, 
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doubt that moral life, the higyeiot xar* «;pr«y, can have 
any other origination ; I do not question but that his 
own spirit, awakened to hope, will carry him over 
some other steps in the argument, that he will per- 
ceive that what in nature seems a hopeless mystery, 
forbidding all access and interpretation, has its ground 
in a mystery with which we may have fellowship, a 
mystery, in which it is no distressing paradox but holy 
repose to believe that He, whom we behold as an 
object, and He, who acts in us as a power, are 
** neither afore, neither after the other ^." I do not 
doubt that his practical hope of coming himself to 
moral habits of high-heartedness, meekness, freedom, 
gracefulness, courage, with others that Aristotle 
scarcely dreamed of, yea, even to those dianoetic 
habits of which: St. Paul speaks continually, wisdom, 
prudence, good counsel, practical reason, grows pro- 
portionately with his advancement in the discovery ; 
and (which he now perceives to be the all important 
diflference) without the feeling of selfish realization, 
seeing that they are all contemplated, admired, enjoyed 
as the beauty and glory of another who must increase 
as he decreases. Nor, lastly, do I doubt, that thu^ 
beginning to feel himself a man, he will look one step 
higher, and will feel that the mighty object, in whom 
he contemplates all goodness, must be the manifesta- 
tion, — and the mighty power, who began all good 
energies within him, (and whose personality he can as 
little question as his own,) must be the living Spirit, — 
of an absolute Being, good in himself, the only source 
of all good, and its only end. But such thoughts as 
those, however necessarily arising out of the book which 

' Creed of St. AthaDasius. 
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we use, though the whole meaning of them is ejcpressed 
in that Creed which children pronounce every Sunday, 
and though they are formally set forth in reference to 
intellectual studies and dilSiculties in our Articles, will 
seem strange to those whom some internal discipline 
has not prepared to receive them. 

I will pass to another point which the most practical 
man in our day cannot put from him, saying, I am 
not concerned in this ; the question, in what sense 
Ethics are related to Politics ; which is not a point, as 
far as I know, directly set forth by Aristotle, but 
which is in so many ways suggested to his thoughtful 
readers — by the first words of his book, by the con- 
clusion of -it, by the celebrated comparison of con- 
templative with political life, by the whole context of 
the treatise — that to pass over it would argue a strange 
want of insight or zeal. He seems to speak of the 
science of Ethics, as a vestibule or porch to the science 
of Politics, and in some measure as a part of that 
science, as if, though it had a distinct work, its grounds 
were in politics. Hence the advocates of the doctrine 
of general consequences, those who think that the 
actions of a man are to be determined by their pro- 
bable effects on society, claim him as a man, not 
indeed thoroughly comprehending their views, but, 
for his age, rarely illuminated. On the other hand, 
those, who believe that the culture of the individual 
life is the great work which man is to pursue — a 
work, which he must carry on without reference to 
society, though society will ultimately reap the fruits 
of it — allege Aristotle's notion of happiness and of 
virtue as decisive evidences, in spite of some incon- 
venient expressions, that he in the main thought with 
them. An unprejudiced reader will, I think, adopt 
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some such conclusion as this. Aristotle believed that 
there must be a polity before there could be ethical 
cultivation, for he considered education, and that 
imparted by the state, as every thing ; he believed 
also that there must be ethical cultivation or there 
could be no polity. He found both these facts, and he 
left them ; he dared not suppress either, because each 
was so ; he would have been glad to reconcile them, if 
he could ; but he was content to adopt the best prac- 
tical course with the knowledge he possessed. This 
was the general temper of his mind. Besides being 
one of the keenest of observers, he was also one of the 
most faithful of reporters ; sometimes theorizing upon 
facts, scarcely ever theorizing away facts. He had 
none of that heaven-aspiring spirit of Plato, who, 
keeping his eyes upon a spot in the heavens where the 
yet unrisen sun must be, soared aloft to meet him, 
and caught from him, it may be, some warmth and 
healing ; he had no such care to explain the confusions 
and anomalies of earth as would tempt him to such 
flights, or at least no such hope of finding an ex- 
planation. He felt himself bound in by certain 
conditions ; how they came, he could not tell ; they 
were, and how should we act under them. As each 
philosophy was by turns prevalent in the Church, we 
see the effect of the two methods. The Platonic 
period gave birth to the Arian controversy. The 
commencement of the Pelagian was the sign that 
Aristotle had begun to supersede him. Each of these 
periods is a lesson to us how we should use these 
philosophers. The first, as leading us to apprehend 
the spiritual wants which are in us, which revelation 
must satisfy. The second, as shewing what outward 
difficulties there are in our position, which a revelation 
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should account for. Great, I believe, is the service 
which Aristotle may render to a student in this 
age ; especially by leading him away from one-sided 
speculations to the observation of what there is 
actually in nature, which gives a plausibility, nay a 
reasonableness to each. So here, I am presented 
with a theory of general consequences. Study, say 
the supporters of this theory, what effect your actions 
will produce on yourself and on society, and regulate 
them accordingly. Again, I am presented with a 
theory of individual life. Strive to regulate your 
mind according to the right standard; actions will 
follow, which will be useful to yourself and society. 
In each of these there seems something, for which 
conscience and reason testify, and something, against 
which they testify, — -for this in the first, that it does 
not suppose a man can by possibility act as if he were 
a creature separated from mankind and acting without 
reference to them, — for this in the second, that it 
acknowledges actions to originate, where we feel that 
they do originate, in states of mvcA^-^against this in 
the first, that he must either suppose a power of 
producing states of mind by a mere exercise of the 
power of calculation, contrary to experience, or he 
actually substitutes the tendency of an action for the 
source of it, contrary to all reason, — against this in 
the second, that it either supposes a man living not 
surrounded with others, contrary to fact, or that he 
can regulate his states of mind as if this were not 
the case contrary to reason. Wherefore, I think, we are 
driven off both these schemes to those facts which are 
the justification of each. Man is in society, each man 
is a distinct, living, responsible man. It would seem 
that this is a fact of our constitution ; but we must 
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understand that constitution in order to explain it. 
Aristotle did not understand it ; and it would seem that 
neither do our modern philosophers of different de- 
scriptions understand it, otherwise they would leave 
speculations and unfold it to us. If they will tell us what 
the constitution for man as man is ; what that consti- 
tution is, which is above every national constitution, and 
is the only ground of it, we will listen to them. This 
is the very point Plato wanted to know, — Aristotle 
wanted to know, — we want to know. This is the 
very question, which, in different ways, this age is 
asking itself. This is the question, which we see 
stirring in the minds of theoretical men, who have 
devised the schemes of Benthamism and St. Simonism. 
This is the question which is practically at work 
in the minds of our mechanics and handicraftsmen 
who form political unions. Tell us then the secret, if 
you know it. If you cannot, we will tell you. We 
have been telling it to the children in our charity 
schools these many • years past. We teach them out 
of the Catechism, that they are children of God, mem- 
bers of Christ, heirs of the kingdom of heaven. We 
expound to them what we believe to be that universal 
constitution for man as man. We believe that we 
are admitted by baptism into this constitution, and 
laid under an obligation of making it known to other 
men as intended also for them. We believe that a man 
not understanding this constitution, attempting to set 
up a separate individual life, does divest himself of his 
glory as a man, doesnot fulfil the duties of a man. We 
believe that the man, who, receiving the good news that 
there is this constitution, and renouncing and repenting 
of the selfish life he has led, living as if he were per- 
sonally related to the head of the polity, rejoicing to 
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think that he is so, (because he is a man, and not 
because he is any particular man,) does rise to a 
feeling of personal distinctness which he can never get 
in any other way, and which is so essential to his being, 
that all moral or spiritual cultivation without it is 
impossible. Here we say the difficulty is reconciled ; 
and, because this great question rises out of the subject 
of Ethics, according to the method in which we pursue 
it, — because it is necessary for our well being that it 
should be solved, — because it is the most cardinal con- 
troversy of this day, — therefore, we say that conditions 
of thought setting forth the truth, which alone ex- 
pounds it, are indispensable to the ethical student. 

But surely, if I have been ever so successful in 
persuading myself that theological conditions of 
thought are necessary for the three mixed sciences, 
I must be content to exempt from their control the 
pure sciences of Philology and Logic. Whether they 
would, either of them, be better studied if they ob- 
tained this independence, is a question which the 
following considerations may help us to answer. 

By Philology I understand that study which deals 
with words in reference to their meaning. It is in 
this respect the opposite of Logic, which, strictly 
speaking, is not concerned with the meaning of words 
at all. The one uses human discourse as a mean 
of attaining to a knowledge of human thought and 
feeling ; the other explains the conditions, under 
which human discourse is possible. That such a study 
as that of language should form a prominent, nay the 
most prominent, subject in a course of Humanity, 
would seem self-evident to any one who considered 
what language is ; that it is the very sign and organ of 
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Humanity, the bond of human policy and fellowship. \ 
That it should be pursued in such a method as would 
most clearly manifest for what purpose it is pursued, 
as would leave a student least at liberty to imagine 
that it is undertaken for mere sordid, secular ends, 
as would most directly conduct him not to what is 
accidental or peculiar in the habits of any nation, but 
to the permanent roots of humanity upon which their 
habits must have grown, seems also most necessary 
and rational. Yet no one who is acquainted with 
society can be ignoraut that these principles, so far 
from being generally recognized, are for the most part 
scouted. Wise men of the earth say at their tables and 
tell their sons, that there is no imaginable reason, but 
the will and caprice of certain priests, why two dead 
languages (so they are pleased to call them) should 
for so many years be objects of wearisome devotion to 
the youth of this land. 

Acting upon these admonitions, a young man often 
comes to the University with a tolerable endowment 
of school learning, and an easy knack of composition, 
intending to read the Greek and Latin poets and 
orators, but thoroughly determined, as he says, to 
eschew all derivations and particles. By discarding 
minute questions about words and constructions, he 
fancies that he shall have much more time as well as 
capacity to enjoy the actual beauties of great classical 
authors. The notion is highly plausible, but, strange 
to say, it does not maintain its ground long. The 
life and the poetry, which the student was to have 
obtained in such essential pureness, by some means 
or other very speedily evaporate. He loses his admi- 
ration for them ; begins to fancy that there is some 
propriety in connecting the study of language with 
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them, for that language constitutes their only just title 
to fame ; and determines to seek for his models else-' 
where. But in reading the famous poets of England's 
best days, he is puzzled to find something of a similar 
feeling to that, which induced him to throw aside his 
classical favourites. He is oppressed in the presence of 
Milton with the sense of being near one, who has 
yoked his mind to stern laws ; who into those 
thoughts, which * voluntary move harmonious num- 
bers,' has suffered no freak of taste, no unquestioned 
or disorderly impulse to intrude. In Shakspeare,^ 
whom he hoped to find a chartered libertine, there is 
the same sense of obedience sustaining power in the 
production of language, which had scarcely surprised 
him in the most learned of poets. To those therefore 
of modern schools, who have not suffered their free 
genius to be cramped by servile regard to order and 
reason, he betakes himself, and with them for a time 
he is satisfied. But presently he discovers that 
amusement, which he has ascertained to be the object 
of poetry and literature, is not the object of existence. 
To those practical subjects, therefore, with which the 
age is occupied, he now, and, as he hopes, finally, gives 
himself up, rejoicing that he has at length found a 
comfortable port after his very weary and useless 
travel. Amidst the realities of politics and political 
reasoning, he is surely safe from those idle questions 
about words, from which, while surrounded by a 
scholastic atmosphere, he found it hardly possible to 
escape. A short time undeceives him. He desires to 
enlighten his countrymen respecting the tricks, by 
which men, interested to hide from them sound in- 
formation, draw them into various unprofitable re- 
flections upon subjects nowise concerning their; 
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happiness. But he finds that certain words exercise 
an inexplicable influence over the minds of his pupils, 
an influence, which all the demonstrations of his 
philosophy cannot overreach. Nay he fears that some of 
these words do secretly hold a certain government over 
his own feelings and judgment. Just at this crisis of 
his mind he takes up the Diversions of Purley, a book 
which he knew very well before, but had never studied. 
Here is the solution of all his difiiculties ! Here is a 
guide to all the traps and pitfalls which beset the phi- 
losopher's path ! What a clear satisfactory self-proving 
system ! So healthy and invigorating, the very elixir 
of intellectual life! What an admirable test it supplies 
for all the impositions which cunning priests or well- 
meaning moralists have fathered upon the world ! 
The oppressive notion of an absolute Truth (fruitful 
cause of religious intolerance) dissolves into the 
trowings of each particular mind. Right, that fine 
fiction of Ethics, becomes the ordinance of a supreme 
power. Nor need the application of the system be 
limited to words of Teutonic origin. Conscience^ 
what is it but knowing together with some one 
else, the word setting forth (how clearly !) the true 
doctrine that the mind of each man is a watch, 
the index of which, owing to some secret coopera- 
tion of outward accidents with the spring, is ever 
faithfully pointing to that hour, which the notions of 
the class he lives in have settled to be the true one ? 
Such clear demonstrations may resist all confutations 
save one: the laborious corrector of other men's 
notions, while he is occupied with them will never 
even suspect a flaw in his scheme. But, if some 
sudden sickness or sorrow should bringhim into conflict 
with himself, he will find that Tooke's are indeed 

E 
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' winged words/ which take flight and desert the soul 
in its extremity. What avails it that he has anato- 
mized the word Conscience in his closet, if he be con- 
fronted by a living and real reprover, who upbraids 
him, in language which he knows it is self-deception 
not to hear, not with having defied the notions of his 
class, but with having crouched to them too slavishly? 
What avails it that Right has been proved a mere 
ordinance of power, which the same power could 
therefore repeal, if the deep consciousness of Wrong 
in him tells him that there must be Law, from which 
he has departed, and which cannot pass away until 
Evil and Confusion become omnipotent ? What avails 
it that he knows the word Truth to mean nothing, if a 
miserable sense of Falseness in all the judgments of 
his understanding, all the desires of his heart, convinces 
him, that there is a reality fixed and unshaken, and 
the most contrary to any thing that he troweth ? 

Now if I may suppose my imaginary student 
actually to pass through this awful process ; and may 
please myself with the belief that he comes out of it, 
** a wiser and a sadder man," and yet withal a happy 
and joyful man, one who has apprehended the possi- 
bility and the fact of a reconciliation between himself 
and the Everlasting Righteousness and Love with 
which he was at war, and has practically entered into 
this belief ; it is not diflScult to guess the feelings with 
which, for some time after this transition, he will re- 
gard the study which had betrayed him into so many 
errors. He will loathe Etymology in all its forms, as 
only another name for opposition to every thing 
sacred, inward, and actual. Every reference to the 
derivation of a word as a test of its use he will fly from, 
as a contrivance to cheat him out of some good thing, 
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which, so long as he holds fast by common sense and 
avoids Metaphysics, he shall be able to retain. Alas ! 
he soon discovers his delusion. As he becomes more 
acquainted with thedifierentcompartments of the religi- 
ous world, he finds there are other evils, beside that 
dreaded one of Metaphysics, which threaten the sin- 
cerity of his heart and of his profession. With simple 
confidence he had taken the currency of each sect, not 
fancying any adulteration; but, when he begins to 
weigh them in the balances of the sanctuary, how 
many does he find light and hollow 1 How many words 
does he hear in religious circles, which, he knows, mean 
almost nothing ! how many more, which, he suspects, 
mean something different in the mouths of two per- 
sons, who are nevertheless holding fancied com- 
munion, too generally a communion of hostility to \ 
some third party, by means of them! He has an j 
indescribable sense of imposition, vagueness, con- 1 
fusion in his understanding and his heart. Words, - 
words, words, seem to be ever flying about him, like 
locusts, and to darken the heaven above and the earth 
beneath^ Oh! that his ears could be closed against 
all (that is called) intelligible discourse ; that he could 
hear nothing but the roaring of the sea, the singing of 
birds, a few simple tunes, and the inconscious prattle 
of infancy ! But this cannot be, and the momentary 
rebellion against the gracious appointments of God, 
which was implied in the wish, turns into shame and 
self-humiliation, when he remembers that possibly his 
own past wilfulness may be the cause of his present 
perplexities. 

* Is it not possible,* he may now ask himself, * that 
a foresight, and, if a foresight, doubtless an experience, 
of the slavery into which words may bring the soul, and 

e2 
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of the freedom which that man enjoys, who is their 
master and not their tool, may have led our ancestors 
to make that study which, at the University, he aban- 
doned as not belonging to practical life, the ground- 
work of their education?' I think it is not improbable, 
that a person brought to this conviction would after 
all this experience return to those inquiries which 
might have saved him from it. And if he does, I 
believe he will be abundantly rewarded. If he 
determines to abstain entirely from theories, and 
honestly and experimentally to examine the actual 
facts of language, they will, I am persuaded, guide 
him into more acquaintance with himself and his 
fellow men, than all the Newspapers and Magazines 
and the (so called) books of useful knowledge. They 
will more tend to settle him in the assurance that he 
is a spiritual being; to make him feel that he is bound 
by an invisible chain to the past and the future, to 
teach him that there must be a bond of universal fel- 
lowship and brotherhood, and that bond not a natural 
but a spiritual one ; they will more tame his under- 
standing, which is ever struggling to shake off the 
pleasant fetters of the spirit, to docility and subjection 
than any other human stud v. Wherefore it was in 
this discipline that our elder men were especially ex- 
ercised. They did not, with Johnson, believe that a 
word in one application is no more of kin to the same 
word in a different application than to any other in 
the language; their reason, nay, their sense, instructed 
by their reason, rebelled against so strange a suppli- 
cation. Neither did they, with Home Tooke, believe, 
that a word has indeed a root, but that it never grows 
from that root ; that its meaning in reference to the 
loftiest subject, where alone we see it in its fulness 
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and perfection, should do homage to its lowest use, 
and be governed by the laws of that use*. Marking 
these two errors, the student will launch forth into a 
broad ocean of discovery. A single word will serve 
him for many a long and profitable meditation. How 
delightful it is to observe the word x^g^s preserving so 
long its twofold meaning of kindness conferred, and 
thanks returned; yet we know not how to reconcile 
them, till the Apostle invests the word with a meaning 
in which he establishes their homogeneity, — the acting 
power of grace itself producing the re-acting energy of 
gratitude! How much may be learned by studying 
the word KoraXAay^, if we only be solemnly careful not 
to restrict the last lofty meaning by its jprevious earthly 
or commercial meanings, but will rather look to see 
them borrowing a light and glory from the word in 
its transfigured state, after it has been spiritualized! 
And, lastly, what unfathomable abysses of thought 
does the word Aiyog disclose to the meditation of a 
humble and earnest student ! It is impossible to de- 
scribe what a suddenness, what a reality there is in 
some of these discoveries, (discoveries, I mean, not 
because they are literally new, but because they are so 
to each fresh student,) nor how entirely for a time they 
may possess and overpower the mind ; for no one can 

" The course of the Arian heresy is an exemplification of the 
natural working of this principle of Home Tooke's system. Arius 
commenced his heresy by taking the literal and material sense of 
the words Father and Son as the basis of a logical argument, and 
he was led on to deny their primary and essential signification^ and 
ultimately to reduce them to a mere metaphor. And yet it is said 
Theology has nothing to do with Philology : correctness in science 
is quite independent of orthodoxy in doctrine. See Newman's 
Arians of the Fourth Century, cap. ii. §. v. 
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; help feeling, that they are connected with some of 
! those deep and potent truths which most concern Hu- 
• manity, and which we are toiling all our lives to find. 
Connected they doubtless are, closely and intimately 
connected, as the shadows which we cast from our 
bodies are connected with those bodies, and with the 
sun that is shining in the heavens. But, alas! the 
shadows may be mistaken for substances ; those won- 
derful facts of Philology which indicate great truths, 
and which could not exist if those truths were not, 
may be confounded by the vain and darkened spirit of 
men with the truths themselves. Often has it hap- 
pened so to the Physiologist; he has been crushed under 
the power and weight of the analogies to spiritual 
truths which were every where meeting him in his 
natural researches. He has watched the tracks of a 
divine spirit in every living form and substance with 
intense ardour and dehght, till he has lost all sense of 
the reality and absoluteness of Him of whose presence 
they are the tokens. And so too, not rarely, it comes 
to pass with the Philologist. He, too, has sight of a 
ladder which is set upon earth, and is reaching to 
heaven: he, too, is liable to be so bewildered with the 
mere feeling of this connection as to lose all sense of 
his own insignificance, all the adoring humiUty which 
exclaims, ** how dreadful is this place!" In this state 
of mind he is ready for those fancies and superstitions 
which always haunt the mind when it has become 
idolatrously attached to any one pursuit, however 
noble, when it has begun *' to sacrifice unto its own 
net, and burn incense to its own drag." Many a 
gloomy page in the history of Philosophy, and in the 
history of the Church many a project of foul fanaticism, 
which has distracted mankind, but which began in the 
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earnest pursuit of some truth, or in the delightful dis- 
covery of some reflections cast from her perfect image, 
is made plain to a student of Philology by his own ex- 
perience. He feels how easy it is to commit the same 
error, and how very difficult is the deliverance from it; 
for neither the evidence of those that have not studied 
at all — nor the grave rebuke of those who see his error, 
but have no sympathy with his truth — nor all the other 
contrivances by which men torment each other into 
wisdom and rectitude — can in this, as in other cases, 
otherwise than aggravate the evil. Outward sorrow 
awakening a sense of inward misery, of drearmess and 
heartlessness, is the medicine generally ordained by 
Him who answers the complaints of men's spirits out 
of the whirlwind, when his friends and comforters have 
been '* darkening counsel by words without know- 
ledge ;" and none who have felt the disease will deny 
that it is a gentle and gracious remedy. But if this 
be the most usual cure, is it impossible or unwise to 
administer medicines, which may prevent or check 
both this and the other forms of disease to which I 
have alluded? The question cannot be an unimportant 
one ; for though it be granted that few individuals 
pass through all the states of mind into which my 
student came; yet it is certain that there will be found 
in a University a class representing each of these 
states of mind. Nay, I believe a University must be 
composed of persons, who either neglect Philology in 
obedience to the fashion of the day, — or neglect it from 
religious scruples and fears, — or pursue it on the mate- 
rialist ground of Home Tooke, — or pursue it on the 
spiritual ground of our old philosophers and divines. 
Now for each of these classes I affirm not only that 
theological conditions of thought are useful, but that 
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no other provision would be equally useful, or would 
at all meet the case. 
) The members of the first class are wrong in this ; 
. they have never asked themselves, What is a Univer- 
■ sity? What is study? What is education ? They have 
\ never understood that education is from first to last 
a conflict with that notion of sensible utility, which is 
•. the natural notion of all men ; which every savage 
holds of course, and which is reproduced as a refined 
novelty whenever civilization, advancing in a tortuous 
direction, touches at its extreme point the confines 
of barbarism. Practically to impress this fact upon 
the minds of students — to shew that, while the whole 
vocation of a University teacher is to overturn the 
doctrine that the worth of any thing is to be deter- 
mined by its direct sensible advantages, he is yet no 
mere litterateur — that everything he does is done with 
a view to an end — we must offer some sign, that our 
lAtercB Humaniores are indeed what their name im- 
ports ; that we prosecute each and all of them, as 
means to a knowledge of ourselves and of man ; as 
means to the formation of a manly character. Now, 
1 say, we cannot do this, by imposing Poetical con- 
ditions of thought, or Historical, or Philological ; we 
can only do it by imposing the conditions of a science 
which manifestly concerns Humanity as such, and in 
which it discovers its own foundation and laws. And 
that this science is Theology, is no exclusively Chris- 
tian doctrine, but is proved by the testimony of all 
the cultivated nations of the ancient world, and of all 
philosophy, save that which, as in this instance, we 
have shewn to be self- destructive, and tending to bar- 
barism. Supposing then the student of the first divi- 
sipn should derive an advantage from our Articles 
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themselves ; supposing that by despising he should be 
incapable of understanding them ; yet the imposition 
of them in the University, when he knows why they 
are imposed, will be a perpetual memento to him of 
the real purpose for which the body to which he 
belongs prosecutes its studies, and of the purpose for 
which he must prosecute them, if he wishes to go 
forth a more honest and wiser man than he entered it. 

For the second class, the religious men, theolo- 
gical articles, really studied and understood, will 
surely preserve them, if any thing can, from that 
contempt of Philology, into which we have seen that 
some of them through misapprehension are betrayed. 
Solemn indeed are the warnings which they hold out 
to preserve a religious raaii from indifference to the 
advantages for following this study, which Providence 
has placed within his reach. They will shew him 
that numberless heresies, which have darkened the 
face of heaven and spread pestilence over the earth, 
have been bred in the carcases of words, from which 
the life had been suffered to escape by those who were 
appointed to watch over their preservation and their 
purity. And they will warn him, by the peril of his 
own soul, by the peril of the souls entrusted to him, 
to beware lest, through self-willed negligence, the 
like should happen in our own day, even to his and 
their infinite confusion. 

The third class, the Home Tooke etymologists, are 
not in general aware that there is a petitio principii at 
the root of their whole system. They do not know, 
at least a great part of them do not, that the simple 
materiality of man is not proved by their master, but 
taken for granted. How so? Because, there being 
two sets of phenomena in language, one distinctly 
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proving man to be connected with an outward and 
visible world, and the other seeming at first sight to 
prove that he is connected with an invisible world, 
Tooke has assumed, that it is right and necessary to 
refer all the latter class of phenomena to the acknow* 
ledged laws of the former. Why ? The obvious, 
admitted violence is justifiable only on the principle, 
that man is more likely to be only a creature of sense 
and matter; and therefore that, if by a little efifort 
language can be persuaded not to resist this hypo- 
thesis, the effort ought to be made. Now if you can 
make a student feel in full force that this is begging 
a point which all his entreaties will not induce us to 
grant him for an instant ; if you can make him feel 
that he is — ^not proving, but — taking for granted that 
to be false which all nations, in proportion as they 
were educated, have believed to be true ; if you 
can shew him that, when he has Ibst this postulatum, 
bis system, so far as it is exclusive and differs from 
that of other Etymologists, vanishes into air; you will 
act more practically upon his mind, than by special 
pleading all the details of Tooke's work. But how 
can you do this, unless you shew him that the founda- 
tion of your own instructions are laid in the acknow- 
ledgment and assertion of man's spiritual being, 
which assertion is not made unless you declare 
Theology to be the groundwork of Humanity and of 
all studies concerning Humanity ? 

Lastly, for the student of the fourth class, who is 
pursuing Philology steadily and in the right method, 
yet is liable to the danger of raising it out of its due 
place, nothing is so much needed as some document 
which sets outwardly and palpably before him myste- 
ries of which he will meet with continual hints and 
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intimations while he is studying language. The habit 
of presenting these to himself as substantial verities, 
will impart a quickness, an ardour, an honest boldness, j 
to his researches, which the men of this age never f 
exhibit ; and he will be saiised from the error of sub* i 
stituting proofs of things, for things themselves, the 
signs of divinity in language for the Everlasting Word 
Himself. Left to his own caprices in a German Uni- 
versity, I believe a young man, very earnest in philo-- 
logical pursuits, is likely sooner or later to become / 
the tenant of a lunatic asylum, unless he should have/ 
the more wretched fate of being the founder of some/ 
new metaphysical theory, in which / 

'Nothing IB, but all things seem, 
And we the shadows of the dream — 

whereas, fortified at the outset with strong and manly 
conditions of thought, he may become a deliverer of/] 
his age from many of its confusions and superstitions, 
and the assertor of stern and living realities. 

My chief object in the discussion on Philology was to 
prove, that a pure science, connected with Humanity, 
should be subjected to such conditions of thought as 
apply to the whole subject of Humanity, and not to 
any particular department of it. This argument is also 
applicable to Logic. Nevertheless it may be expedient 
to bring forward a few facts, from the records of the 
present age, and of past ages, which seem to establish 
this position respecting the study immediately under 
our consideration. 

Twenty years ago, Logic was generally spoken of 
by liberal men as a study too useless and antiquated 
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. for any meridian but that of Oxford. Now their 
opinions are altogether changed. The most Univer- 
sity-hating priest-hating sect in England has taken 
Logic under its patronage ; and scholastic pedantries, 
which would have furnished playwrights in the last 
age with excellent jokes against College Fellows, are 
now oftentimes the youthful Utilitarian's best pass- 
port to reputation. 

Logic being then recognized by th ese dictators as a 
reasonable study, the questions become additionally 
important, To what end should it be pursued ? In 
what manner ? The end which the Benthamites pro- 
pose to themselves, is the detection of fallacies in the 
writings or speeches of Whigs, Tories, and, above all, 
of Churchmen. We heartily wish them good speed in 
this work which they have assigned themselves; every 
honest man is thankful for being detected in a fallacy, 
and wishes that it should be exposed ; the fallacies 
of dishonest men should be made known, for the sake 
of society and of truth. But we question much, whe- 
ther the constant habit of looking out for fallacies, is 
the best qualification for discovering or correcting 
them. We have known some whose diligence, as 
fallacy-hunters, was most exemplary ; whose contempt 
for their opponents could scarcely be equalled; but 
whose skill many, who fell far short of them in the 
two former merits, might, we think, easily have sur- 
passed. They had a few logical formulas ready for 
every occasion ; they talked much of subjecting their 
adversary's argument to a rigid analysis ; they could 
shew very clearly that two facts because they coexist, 
are not therefore necessarily connected as cause and 
effect ; and by all their contrivances, not unassisted, 
certainly, by that abounding compassion for the feeble- 
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ness of all who differed from them, to which I have 
alluded, they would beget very considerable astonish- 
ment and admiration in that portion of their auditors, 
which had implicitly adopted all their opinions beforcr 
hand. But if on returning from one of these exhibitions, 
you asked yourself, What has he done ? What has he 
proved ? He has shewn that certain persons have not 
proved the fact to be, as we and our countrymen 
generally think that it is. But his admirers beUeve, 
to a man, that he has shewn, not that the alleged fact 
or opinion may not be true, but that it t^ not true \ 
nor, unless he had some notion of the same kind 
himself, could he, with such easy assurance, have laid 
down a series of dogmata not conceded, as he well 
knows, by any of his opponents, and not estaHished by 
him. The warrant of such assumption was his belief 
that he had already wiped out all saws of books, all 
forms and pressures past, and that he had now a 
tabula ra.a. upon which he might write what charac. 
ters he pleased. 

There is a fallacy, a staring fallacy, which we affirm 
that the Benthamites are practising, not now and then 
but continually, upon themselves and upon others. I 
do not take notice of it for the sake of confutiug 
them, but of shewing to what grievous errors we are 
liable, if we set up Logic as an e/x^rei^/a for the ac* 
complishment of a specific purpose, instead of studying < 
it as a branch of Humanity. \ 

As Benthamism is from first to last a system of 
checks and limitations, it was inevitable that a study 
like Logic, which is definitive and not vital, which 
presents us with no principles of Discourse, but only 
teaches what conditions being violated, Discourse is 
impossible and contradictory, was sure to find favour 
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viith its professors. It was equally sure to be despised 
by those who, having much superficial cleverness, find 
themselves quite able to sustain an argument, and to 
give it many sharp edges, without any knowledge of 
rules and formalities. Such a faculty, especially in this 
day, is most common ; almost every person who has 
joined a little reading of newspapers, especially of 
debates and cross examinations, to a little acquaint- 
ance with society, and a tolerable memory and quick- 
ness of association, possesses it. If once, therefore, we 
are betrayed into the folly of supporting the claims of 
Logic upon the false pretence, that no argumentative 
adroitness is to be acquired without it ; if we are even 
very anxious to deny that this adroitness may in part, 
and for a time at least, be diminished by the habits of 
mind which this study will create ; we shall find our- 
selves continually and successfully confuted. These 
pious frauds by which persons are seduced into study, 
ought surely to be at once and for ever abandoned. 
It is a blessing, I think, if we are convinced that they 
were always dishonest, by finding that they are now 
useless. And thus we are again driven back upon the 
principle of our whole University system, that of 
considering this large study as unfolding some page in 
the great book of Self Knowledge and Human Know- 
ledge, for which principle the imposition of Theologi- 
cal Articles is the grand abiding witness, and which 
is renounced the moment we throw them aside. 
But, apart from the assertion of this principle, we 
have direct evidence, that no central power which is 
not obtained from Theology, can avail to preserve 
Logic from becoming dangerous to the student, and 
destructive to every other branch of knowledge. 
Let my readers, I mean the junior members of the 
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University, for whom alone on these points, at least, I 
can venture to writ^, reflect for a few moments upon 
a subject, which if it seem dry or profitless, does so, 
I believe, because we have been used to treat it as 
belonging to a past age, and have not considered, in 
how many of the questions most deeply concerning all 
classes now it is directly involved**; I mean, the con* 
troversyof the Realists and Nominalists. Stated plainly, 
the position of each side seems to be this. I hear the 
names dog, horse, man ; I know that they describe 
various individual dogs, horses, men. But Scripture 
tells me, and Reason ratifies the words, that every thing 
was created after its kind. I cannot without the 
greatest violence divest myself of this feeling — ^no nor 
of this, that the name is a sign and proof that each of 
these individuals belongs to a kind. On this ground the 
Realist stood, and it is a ground which neither Abelard, 
nor Locke, nor all the philosophers on earth, can deprive 
him of, for it is a ground of reason and fact. But what 
edifice did he raise upon this ground? The conclusion 
that the name was, not the sign, the proof positive 
that there is a kind, but that the name is itself the kind. 
Here was death to all science, all discovery. That was 

^ Take one or two instances. The nearly most important chapter 
in so popular a book as that of Mr^jej^^pjgJQsPhsy ^^ almost un- 
intelligible without some knowledge of this controversy ; The 
merits or defects of Cuvier's entire method. This for Physics. Next 
for Morals ; 1 . The question discussed in Butler's three Sermons at 
the Rolls Court ; 2. The question whether the words good and just, 
will indicate degrees of meritorious superiority, or only imply the 
fulfilment of a law ; 3. The modern Heresy respecting the doctrine 
of our Second and Fifteenth Articles, All these in their intellectual 
aspects, (and how much in this point does the intellectual aspect 
of a doctrine affect its practical aspect !) are connected with this 
(extinct!) dispute. 
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already given and known, which it is the end of 
science to find. But meantime what were the Nomi- 
nalists doing? That they resisted this monstrous 
assumption, and thereby won a claim to our warmest 
gratitude, we own ; but they went further, implicitly 
and often directly, — so directly, that this has now 
become the avowed disbelief of a large body of philo- 
sophers ; — they denied, not that the name is the kind, 
but that there are any kinds ; kind is a dream — a 
mere abstraction ! Now here we say is, first, an 
outrage on reason ; secondly, a system of utter con- 
fusion ; thirdly, just as much as the other creed was, 
a death blow to discovery. That it hath been the 
glory of God to conceal this thing, and only to give 
the hint of it in names, we acknowledge ; but that it 
is for the son of creation, the humble searcher into 
God's ways, to search it out, we affirm also ; and if 
man thinks there is nothing to find, we are certain he 
will not seek. 

But now, what was the common root of these two 
errors, which we see had a common effect ? I answer, 
both stood upon a mere logical ground ; both were 
merely dealing with definitions and abstractions. 
When we are assigning the conditions of discourse, 
it is most true that the genus is nothing but the last 
abstraction expressing the sine qud non ; the caput 
mortuum of all the individuals of a class. But the kindf 
which the philosopher seeks after, is to be seen and 
studied in the most perfect individual of the class; 
that one who unites all the true properties of each of 
the individuals in that class, without a single anomaly; 
that individual of the class who is the connecting 
point between it and some higher order. It is evident, 
I conceive, that the guardian conditions of Logic, 
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those, which shall keep it from leaping over its fence 
and desolating the whole field of knowledge, must be 
drawn from some science, which is not occupied with 
names but with realities ; some science, which exhibits / 
and satisfies that idea, wherewith, as you see, Logicj 
has no connexion, for this very reason, that it is a' 
sound substantial idea and no abstraction. Perhaps 
for a moment you would be inclined to say, ''These 
conditions then should be physical; Bacon will do 
more than any one else can to avert this danger." 
But mark ! no physical study is in a perfect state. 
Possibly its perfection will consist in the discovery 
of the individual which most exactly and perfectly 
exhibits each kind, and of the relation and subordination 
which exists between difierent kinds. A careful re- 
flection upon the direction which physical study, when 
most prosperous, has taken might favour such an 
opinion. But even then, would there be any thing to j 
satisfy the feelings and longings of men? See how / 
those longings have discovered themselves in men's/ 
words and acts. Surely in the hope and belief that 
some one of their own race, some perfect man, will 
appear, who should shew forth what Humanity is, 
himself the while, — as the condition of his mani-l 
festing, — transcending it. Tell me what all Greek ^i 
mythology is aiming at, if not at this. Tell me what j 
men in all ages have been crying and groaning for, if 
not for this, and for that more awful manifestation, 
which they felt must be connected and mysteriously 
involved in this, the manifestation of — God. 

See then why that happened, which you have often 
thought of with wonder, which you cannot think of 
with too much horror, that when the book of Grod's 
revelation was shut up, when faith of a direct access 
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to him through one Mediator was lost, when the idea 
of a righteous King of men was banished by the in- 
tolerable fiction of a visible mortal substitute, Logic 
leaped into the throne of Theology, and with dry ske- 
leton hands swayed her awful sceptre. Oh I do you 
wonder at the rage with which first Wickliffe at 
Oxford, and then Luther at Wittenberg, beheld the 
ghastly abstraction, or at the divine energy with which 
they were inspired to hurl it down? Have you the 
heart to condemn them, if sometimes they treated the 
whole science as if it were rubbish, and upbraided in 
no mild language its innocent discoverer? Yet do 
you not admire more the calm wisdom of our Re- 
formers, which compelled the polluted study into their 
service, and forced it to do yeoman^s duty against 
those, who had at once deified and degraded it ? This 
did they, when they framed our Theological Articles. 
This was the fortress which they reared against the 
incursions of Logic ; this was the splendid example 
they gave of its manly and practical use. 

And I adjure those who have the rule in our Uni- 
versity now, not to believe that what was needed for 
our protection in the sixteenth century, has become 
less necessary in the nineteenth. Where is this 
strange notion bred, that we are creatures of an 
altogether different race and order from our fore- 
fathers ; that we are not subjected to the same in- 
firmities; liable to the self-same blunders, superstitions, 
corruptions? Methinks such an opinion indicates a 
most heartless want of sympathy with the past; 
which, being one of the worst symptoms of national 
degeneracy, would of itself shew that no former disease 
can be unlikely to befal us, no former precautions can 
be unnecessary. And surely he who knows his own 
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heart, and to what temptations he is liable, which, he 
may guess with tolerable confidence, are not, very 
different from those which beset the age, will find 
this one, of being apt to substitute what is abstract for 
what is real, none of the least. For if we observe 
ourselves, and read History, we shall find that such 
a disposition is not incompatible with our extreme 
devotion to visible and sensible objects, but has 
always accompanied it. And do we see nothing in 
our Theology at this day to make us tremble, lest the 
same should come upon us which came upon our 
ancestors in the middle ages ? There is less of Logic, 
indeed, less of anxious and earnest thought, but is 
there less of notionality, or more of life, than there 
was in the days of Duns Scotus and Aquinas? I 
hope there is ; but it is a question, which, I think, 
only some very sanguine and benevolent Christian, or / 
some magazine parasite of the age, could answer at 
once and decidedly in the affirmative. But if you see 
nothing in the aspect of the English religious world 
to excite your apprehensions, can you contemplate 
the new form of Gnosticism which is rising up in France 
under the ominops name of Ontology, and which 
has for its propounder and elucidator perhaps the 
ablest man in that country, and not perceive in 
what direction the mind of this age is tending ? I be- 
lieve a good man, who meditates upon such a result 
as, I believe, has arisen in the world, and will again 
arise, wherever the notion of an intellectual entitjT? 
takes the place of faith in a living God, will be filled \ 
with more horror and amazement than if he had a 
vision of Temples rising all around him to Jupiter, 
Vishnu, or Moloch. '' Life dies, death lives," is the 
only description applicable to the chaos, which a 
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nation becomes, when it is permitted in the righteous 
judgment of God to endure such a catastrophe. 
Wherefore, if we have any remnant of patriotism, 
any fear of God or love to man, let us not do any 
act, of which it may be said hereafter, ' This was one 
of those measures, which brought this dreadful woe 
upon US'*.' 

The last subject of Logic has prepared the way for the 
few ivmarks which I have to make on the study of Phy- 
sics. Bacon overturned the tyranny of Logic over phy- 
sical science, we grant. But Bacon found Logic already 
de|H>sed fvoiw its dominion over the studies of Hu- 
manity. That work had been accomplished by Luther 
and by our Reformers. And let any one compare the 
Novum Organon with the writings of Luther, and 
say whether he does not feel that the ideas of the one 
have so impregnated the mind of the other, that all 
his own discoveries are but the result of their work- 
ing. In fact, this is no opinion of mine. Nearly all 
men seem by their language to hold it. We speak 
almost in common discourse of Hervey and Bacon, as 
kinsmen of Luther. I am only repeating what thou- 
sands, both plain men and philosophers, have said 
before me, when I affirm, that it was not possible for 
the veil to be taken from physical science, till it had 
tirst been withdrawn from moral science. And that 
for a very obvious reason, because the great act of 
superstition is to confound matter and spirit, the 
invisible and visible, and to confer upon the one the 
awe and glory which belongs to the other. How then 
can the true properties of any thing in nature be dis- 
covered, while it is invested with all these false 
' properties, and all this imaginary sacredness ? The 

^ See note at the end. 
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fact for which I contend, whatever the reason of it 
may be, was recognized some years ago in the Edin- 
burgh Review, in an Article on Professor Stewart's 
History of Philosophy, which was attributed to Sir 
James Mackintosh. The relation between Luther and 
Bacon is there admitted and almost assumed ; the 
same accomplished writer tracing also a connexion, 
which we . are as little anxious to deny, between the 
notions of Locke and those of the Puritans among 
whom he was educated*. 

But common opinion and this unsuspected au- 
thority, seeing that they refer only to one chapter, 
though a vast chapter, in Philosophical History, can- 
not weigh so much as the testimony of Bacon himself, 
who surveyed the whole volume. And any testimony 
of his in our favour would certainly be an unprejudiced 
one ; for no one is more willing, at times, to cast a 
slur upon moral philosophy;; as when, for instance, in 
the preface to the Instauratio Magna, he maintains 
that Eve was tempted to transgress through desiring 
moral knowledge, instead of the pure unsophisticated 
knowledge of nature. Yet can you read either the 
Novum Organon itself, or still more the Advancement 
of Learning, without perceiving that false notions of 
Theology and Humanity, the pursuit of studies loosely 
and irregularly, without reference to an object, the 
piling them one upon another, to use his own simile, 

^ But this remark applies only to the Essay on the Human 
UnderstandiDg, with its practical commentaries, the Essay on 
Education and the Hints on the Conduct of the Understanding. 
As to the Essay on Government, Mr. Coleridge's assertion has never 
been denied, that he gained whatever in it his followers have not 
been compelled to abandon as untenable, not from the Puritans, 
but from Hooker. 
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like the Giants' hills, in hopes of climbing to Heayen 
by them, have been in all ages the great hindrances 
to physical science ? 

There is, however, one fact, which in appearance is 
very strongly against me. I mean, as my readers will 
easily imagine, the state of the Moors under the Abbas- 
sides. Let us consider this point, and if it also 
turns out in my favour, I shall consider my case suf- 
ficiently proved. The following striking passage 
from Gibbon will set the argument against me in a 
strong light. " But the Moslems deprived themselves 
of the principal benefits of a familiar intercourse with 
Greece and Rome, the knowledge of antiquity, the 
purity of taste, and the freedom of thought. Confident 
in the riches of their native tongue, the Arabians dis- 
dained the study of any foreign idiom. The Greek 
interpreters were chosen among their Christian sub- 
jects ; they formed their translations sometimes on the 
original text, more frequently, perhaps, on a Syriac 
version, and in the crowd of astronomers and physicians^ 
there is no example of a poet^ an orator^ or even an 
historian being taught to speak the language of the 
Saracens. The mythology of Homer would have pro- 
voked the abhorrence of those stern fanatics ; they 
possessed in lazy ignorance the colonies of the Mace- 
donians, and the provinces of Carthage and Rome; 
the heroes of Plutarch and Livy were buried in oblivion; 
and the history of the world before Mahomet was 
reduced to a short legend of the patriarchs, the pro- 
phets, and the Persian kings. Our education in the 
Greek and Latin schools may have fixed in our minds 
a standard of exclusive taste, and I am not forward to 
condemn the literature and judgment of nations, of 
whose language 1 am ignorant. Yet I know that the 
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classes have much to teach, and I believe that the 
orientals have much to learn, the temperate dignity of 
style, the graceful proportions of art, the forms of 
visible and intellectual beauty, the just delineation of 
character and passion, the rhetoric of narrative and 
argument, the regular fabric of epic and dramatic 
poetry. The influence of truth and reason is of a less 
ambiguous complexion. The philosophers of Athens 
and Rome enjoyed the blessings, and asserted the 
rights, of civil and religious freedom. Their moral 
and political writings might have gradually unlocked 
the fetters of Eastern despotism, diiFused a liberal 
spirit of enquiry and toleration, and encouraged the 
Arabian sages to suspect that their caliph was a 
tyrant, and their prophet an impostor." Chap. 52. In 
this passage it seems to be asserted, that, in the dearth 
of all the studies of Humanity, the Moors nevertheless 
obtained no ordinary proficiency in Physics. I do not 
wish to get rid of a single syllable of the historian's 
fair and honest statement ; for see how it really affects 
the question : these Moors had, it is confessed, a great 
knowledge in Algebra, considerable acquaintance with 
the ancient Geometry ; they had, moreover, various 
instruments of observation, and the ** land of the 
Chaldeans still afforded the same spacious level, the 
same unclouded horizon," as in ancient days. But, 
with all these helps and appliances, what progress 
did the Arabians make in the path of true science ? 
None whatever. There were dreams in the long night 
of physical ignorance in papal Europe ; the Copernian 
idea of the universe half dawned on some of the phi- 
losophers in the middle ages, as on some of their 
pagan predecessors. It was one speculation among a 
thousand. But to the sense-bound spirit of the Moor, 
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it never presented itself even as a vague speculation, 
a distant possibility. Hear Gibbon again : ^^ From 
the reign of the Abbassides, to that of the grandchil- 
dren of Tamerlane, the stars, without the aid of glasses, 
were diligently observed, and the astronomical tables 
of Bagdad, Spain, and Sarmarcand, correct some 
minute errors, without daring to renounce the hypothesis 
of Ptolemy J urithout advancing a step towards the dis- 
covery of the solar system/* Can there be a more 
striking experim^ntum crucis of the question, a more 
decisive demonstration, that physical science cannot 
long survive the destruction or perversion of human 
studies ? 



Hitherto I have been occupied with setting out my 
principle ; but there are a few current and popular 
notions unfavourable to my views, which, I know, will 
still retain an influence over the minds even of those 
who have assented to my general argument. It is 
fitting, therefore, that I should establish the correct- 
ness of that principle, by shewing that these objections 
derive their force, from the ignorance or forgetfulness 
of it. The first that I shall notice is the complaint, 
that conditions of thought are not in fact a security 
for manly study ; that the body which possesses them 
is in this merit far below other bodies, as, for instance, 
the University of Cambridge, and the Universities in 
Germany, which dispense with them. 

It cannot have escaped any reader, that, while I 
have spoken of conditions of thought as a preservative 
against certain evils, to which students are exposed, I 
have yet spoken of these evils as actually existing in 
the University of Oxford. This is a parodox and in- 
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consistency, no doubt, and it is one which I am bound 
to justify. I can justify it, alas! too satisfactorily. 
I have said that conditions of thought are intended to 
be used as guides in our studies. From what I know 
of Oxford, I fear they are but rarely so used. I have 
said that these conditions of thought are intended to 
mark out the end for which our studies are to be pur- 
sued ; the attainment of truth, and the cultivation of 
a large and catholic Humanity. I fear that the 
majority are not keeping this end in sight. In saying 
so, I feel myself much more a criminal than a judge ; 
but when the question is, whether precious institu- 
tions, or our own reputation in this age, should be 
sacrificed, I cannot hesitate : I cannot doubt that the 
cowardly liberal compliment, * We do not blame you,^ 
we blame the system,' should be indignantly repelled 
by each one of us, with an Adsum qui fed. 

Why we neglect to use Articles for which we are 
ready enough io fight, is a deeply interesting question, to 
which I do not feel myself competent to give a com- 
plete answer. Speaking from what I have seen and ex- 
perienced, I should be inclined to mention two reasons 
as the most weighty. The first is the habit of pro- 
posing University honours to ourselves as the great 
benefit of study.. I do not concern * myself with the! 
question, whether it is right or wrong to propose these 
rewards. They are certainly no part of our ancient 
University system, nor, I confess, do I see any means 
of reconciling them with the principle of it. But 
further than this, I do not venture to speak. 

It may have been necessary to make these innova- 
tions from circumstances with which I am not ac- 
quainted; the ''pressure from without" is said to 
have been strong at the time they were adopted, and 
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the motives for yielding to it, and introducing a worldly 
leaven into University legislation and morality, may 
have been very cogent ; I would only speak of what 
I have observed as to the effect on those who have 
entered into the spirit of the present system, and still 
more on those, a majority I believe among really dili- 
gent students, who cannot quite yield to it, or to the 
principles of a former age. Restlessness ; want of any 
feeling of connexion in their studies ; a habit of ' get- 
ting up' book after book for an examination, with a 
very faint apprehension of any other purpose for 
reading them ; a growing incapacity for perceiving 
any objects in life but such as are visible and tangible; 
these habits of mind, most happily counteracted, and 
sometimes wholly overcome by sound principles early 
ingrafted and kept alive by those very institutions 
which they felt to be most irksome, have served to 
sow the fruits of this seeking of gifts and following 
after rewards. And hence there has arisen, I think, a 
darkness respecting Articles, and their use ; because 
those who are never launching into an open sea of 
discovery, but always coasting in creeks and shallows, 
do not feel that they need charts or compasses, but 
rather are disposed to throw them overboard. 

The other course which I have noticed is a feeling 
among Oxford young men, that mere scholastic edu- 
cation has something in it which disqualifies for the 
service of the world: by which notion some are tempted 
to adopt affectations of the nineteenth century, and to 
neglect their studies ; others, to set up for idolaters of 
a former period, and to affect contempt for every 
thing which is modern. This notion I have therefore 
been particularly anxious to tight against in this 
pamphlet, by shewing that one who is really trained 
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according to the old discipline of the University, will 
be far better fitted than any of those, whom the age is 
bringing up in its own training schools and gymnasia, to 
cope with all the particular questions by which men 
at this day are vexed, and to cast light upon them. 
For surely to be carried backwards and forwards by 
all the eddies of public opinion, is not the best way of 
coming to understand what that opinion •is, and of 
learning to govern it. This knowledge is to be gotten 
in silence and quietness of mind, such as that which 
was cultivated by the old prophets whom God taught 
in solitude to apprehend the conditions of their coun- 
trymen, and to be the wisest and noblest politicians 
that the world has ever seen. 

But it is further urged, we not only do not see 
truth followed with a single eye at Oxford, where 
Theological Articles are put forth; but we do find 
that she is sought after earnestly in places where they 
are not put forth — in Cambridge, for instance, and the 
German Universities. 

Now as to Cambridge, I fully admit in the first 
place that it has as a body recognised the principle 
against which I have been contending in this pamphlet, 
and actually substituted a Declaration of conformity 
for a Subscription to Articles. If this point be con- 
sidered, it will be seen that it does not make against 
my case at all, but for it. The main intention of 
Cambridge thought has been towards Mathematical 
and Physical Studies. Should we not therefore have 
expected that the University would do just what we 
see it has done, viz. misunderstand the nature of those ^ 
Articles, and not perceive that they are conditions off 
thought, seeing that for the studies uppermost in 
Cambridge minds they are not conditions of thought ? 
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It took the Articles to be wh^t they clearly are not, 
because, for an obvious reason, it could not perceive 
what they are. 

But, secondly, it is not true that Cambridge (if by 
Cambridge is meant the lecturers) is without Articles. 
' All teachers must have subscribed to them. And if 
the other lectures at Trinity resemble those of Mr. 
Evans, even in the shape of direct theological instruc- 
tion, the Articles are as much imposed in this, not 
perhaps the most theological College in Cambridge, as 
in Oxford. So far then, the only difference between 
the two Universities would seem to be, that in Cam- 
bridge, the conditions of thought are not stated to 
the students at their entrance. In this point of view 
I have already shewn, I think, that the Oxford course 
is at once more straight forward, more respectful to the 
student, and more favourable to the interests of science. 
But, thirdly, I am not inclined to deny, that while 
the exclusive nonconformist notion of Articles, which I 
have been exposing in this pamphlet, prevails to 
so great an extent, as it evidently does prevail, even in 
high quarters, there will be great accidental advantages 
accruing to an University, which, acting in general on 
the principles of the Articles, does not impose them. 
I am not disposed to deny that there has been a 
freedom, and energy, and manliness of thought at 
Cambridge, a courageous grappling with difficulties, 
and a zealous pursuit after truth, which Oxford may 
reasonably envy^ I have never attempted to deny 

' It is quite consistent with what I have already maintained about 
Oxford, if I add, that I believe that Cambridge has produced more 
men of refined scholarship and refined Humanity, because all the 
honours of the University have, till of quite late years, taken another 
direction. 
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that the notion of imposing Articles as terms of 
communion, while it destroys all true idea, of spiritual 
fellowship, and reduces that body which has ever been 
the great witness for an universal Church to the level 
of a sect, and injures personal devotion, does at the 
same time enfeeble and degrade the intellect. But 
then T contend, that this circumstance is merely accir 
dental ; that it has nothing whatever to do with the 
real principle of imposition, and has been the product of 
that sectarian spirit, which is destroying the vitals of 
every ecclesiastical institution; and therefore, fourthly, 
I can, in perfect consistency with this admission of 
the superiority, which, in certain important qualities of 
the heart and intellect, Cambridge has held over Oxford, 
contend that Cambridge would be very much the better, 
if her sons were subjected to the same severe and 
manly conditions of thought, to which every student 
at Oxford consents. I cannot speak with indifference, 
far less with reproach, of a University which I 
have every reason to revere and love ; but I would 
appeal to the consciences of some who are best able to 
pronounce a verdict on the subject, and are least 
liable to be warped by prejudice in giving it. The| 
most earnest and truth seeking men I have ever 
known, or I believe could be found any where, have 
grown up in that University ; men, I believe, as in- i 
capable of being separated from that Mistress by 
worldly considerations, or fear of man, as any of those 
who have suffered and bled for her sake. Now I 
would ask them, whether, in looking back upon their 
University career, and the years which succeeded it, 
they do not call to mind periods of strife and way- 
wardness, of dark despondency and unsettled hope ; 
whether they are not conscious to themselves of hav- 
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'^ing had, not for a while only, but for years together, 
aimless thoughts and vague purposes, which made 
I them often inclined to curse, instead of to bless, that 
' place of their early training, which, now that they can 
look calmly back upon it, and estimate its total effect 
upon their character, has part, I am well persuaded, 
in their strongest affections, and provokes some of 
their most solemn thanksgivings. I would ask such 
I persons, whether there was not a conscious want in 
/ their minds^f some directing authority, not to super- 
? sede indeed (for what words or letters can super- 
sede ?) the living voice of experienced friends, or the 
more awful teachings of the voice within, but yet 
stamped with a reverend majesty, of which the thou- 
sand vulgarities of daily life partly deprive the formeff 
and which passion and restlessness hinder us from re- 
cognizing in the other. 

Supposing there could have been such a guide 
through the mazes of past speculations, such a con- 
necting link between those speculations and what 
was passing in their own hearts, such a friendly guide 
and monitor, in the shape of an ancient document, 
drawn up by considerate and holy men ; I ask them, 
would this have been a bondage? would it have 
shackled the freedom and energy of their spirits? 
would it have hindered one aspiration after the beau- 
tiful and the good? would it not rather have delivered 
them from what, even then, they felt were restraints 
to that freedom, were checks upon those aspira- 
tions? would it not have shewn them their way 
through many mists, which hid from them the palace 
to which their steps were bound, and have preserved 
them from pressing many a will o' the wisp, which 
drew them wholly out of the road to it ? TTiat such 
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a document should be contained in those Thirtv-nine 
Articles, which were associated in their minds with 
large wigs, afternoon slumbers, and a hatred of all 
youthful eagerness and hope, would indeed have seemed 
to them most extraordinary ; but if they remember 
that at the same time newspapers and magazines, the 
periodical literature of the day, appeared to them in the 
light of friends and deliverers, though they now know 
that to have any respect or devotion for these, is only 
another name for being in the most ignominious vas- 
salage to the vulgar notions and superstitions of 
the age ; they may perchance think with themselves, 
that as their predilections were hastily and ignorantly 
adopted, so also may have been their aversions. And/ 
if this preparatory indisposition of mind be removed, 
which, while it lasts, will of course hinder them from 
judging any question fairly, I have little doubt that 
in their present state of mind, hoping more earnestly 
and confidently than ever that they themselves and 
their brethren will be guided into all truth, but chast- 
ened and humbled by the discovery that they never will 
obtain it unless they are guided by an Almighty hand, 
and finding that all means and schemes and appliances 
are not scorned by that Wise Teacher, but are pressed 
into His service, they will discover, that these Articles 
do fulfil, better than any production of the same kind 
which past ages have bequeathed to us, that office of 
a safety lamp, of which, even in their more inex- 
perienced years, when they first descended into the 
mines of human thought, they felt that they had need. 
But 1 must turn to the German Universities, on 
which I will be very brief, having anticipated some of 
my observations in speaking of Cambridge. Through- 
out it has been my endeavour to shew, that freedom 
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of the spirit, which is the thing most necessary to 
man, — the free exercise of the reason, and, subordi- 
nately to it, of every faculty and affection which has 
been given to man, — is another thing altogether from 
tiiat which is so often mistaken for it, freedom of 
s|)eculation. I do not mean that the latter, so far as it 
implies the absence of legislative fetters, is not closely 
connected with the former ; but I mean, that when 
a man indulges his intellect to all the freaks to which 
it is inclined, he is not in the way to be a freeman, 
but he is in the way to become a slave. I do not 
confmc my remark to the imagination. I know that 
it wants restraints and laws, and many severe re- 
straints and laws, in order to its manly exercise; 
but so also does the hard, dry intellect, nor will it 
ever do the work for which it w^as given, and for 
which we need it, unless it has learnt to endure 
government. Now I contend that the intellect of the 
Germans is not one whit too vigorous, not one 
whit too actively exercised ; but I contend that 
it is not exercised under those conditions, which 
enable it to move with true and manly freedom, and in 
harmony with all the other faculties. I am very 
anxious to make this remark, because it is sometimes 
said , both by the friends and the enemies of the German 
nation, that they pursue knowledge for knowledge 
sake, that this is their virtue or their infirmity. Now 
I cannot perceive, that pursuing knowledge for know- 
ledge sake, if by knowledge is meant truths the object 
of knowledge, can ever be a charge against any one. 
But what I complain of in the Germans is, that 
the pleasure of the art of knowing, in them, entirely 
supersedes the consideration of the object. It i^ 
with them so mightily pleasant a thins to be always 
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asking Pilate's question, *' What is truth?" that I 
confess I am unable to perceive that they care par- 
ticularly for a reply, or are thoroughly persuaded that 
one is possible. No one can accuse them of wanting 
zeal, nor a certain degree of moral fairness ; they are 
disposed to look at evidence on a great many sides, 
perhaps on every side, but they forget that evidence is 
to prove something ; they forget that things are before 
they are known, and that in the spiritual just as 
little as in the material world does the knowledge 
constitute the reality, though by the knowledge we 
are made partakers of it. A sense that something 
has been done, something has been proved in the 
world, before he came into it ; a feeling that he is / 
walking under a firmament of truths, which actually 
are, though they will be nothing to him unless he 
enters into personal and real acquaintance with them ; 
this, it seems to me, would be most salutary, most 
cheering, most invigorating, to a young German 
student. It would not quench his ardour for truth, it ; 
would only give it manliness and direction ; it would 
take away his self-conceit and not his courage ; it I 
would give him a sense of reality, of which he is now / 
destitute. Of course 1 do not take upon myself to / 
pronounce that Berlin and Gottingen ought to adopt 
our Thirty-nine Articles into their course of instruc- 
tion ; national character and circumstances require 
difierent treatment, and some of the Articles have 
clearly a national character, which would make them 
ridiculous any where else ; nor do I know that, ex- 
cept the faith of the Germans were first called out by 
creeds and forms of worship, propository Articles of 
any kind, even struck, as they doubtless ought at all 
events to be, in a native and not a foreign mint, 
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would not rather confirm than check some of their 
evil tendencies. But I leave the circumstances of 
Germany to her own patriots, of whom, I trust, she 
has yet many. All I am anxious for is, that we should 
not suffer our own national institutions, in the right 
understanding and right use of which I see the best 
hopes of England, the best hopes of our future growth 
and progress, to be sacrificed to our imitation of the 
Germans. And such an evil may be feared from two 
causes. First, from the natural admiration, in earnest 
and affectionate minds, of what seems so congenial in 
German thought and literature ; and, secondly, fix)m 
; the inadequacy of our popular philosophy and, it may 
I be feared, of our popular theology to meet the powers 
( which they are bringing into play. 

I pass on to another objection which is constantly 
brought against the use of Articles, and which persons 
of most opposite religious opinions combine to urge. 
Their watchword is the celebrated phrase of Chilling* 
worth, '* The Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion 
of Protestants:" the great argumentum ad hominem 
in its defence, our own eighth Article. If the Scripture 
contain all things necessary to salvation, whence the 
need of Articles? The direct question contained in these 
words I have already replied to more than once. 
Articles, as such, contain nothing necessary to sal- 
vation. But I am not ignorant that the feeling, ill- 
defined and not able to express itself in words, yet 
floats about men's minds — Articles do in some sort 
interfere with the reverence which we owe to the 
Scriptures. I believe it is in the main an honest 
feeling, and that it ought to be fairly encountered. I 
would in the first place remark, that the objection is 
appUed equally to two kinds of compositions, which I 
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have shewn to be essentially distinct in their nature : . 
to Creeds, that is, the professions of personal faith in ' \ 
God ; and to Articles, which are merely intellectual 
propositions. With the first I have, properly speak- 
ing, nothing to do on the present occasion, but yet as 
the notions are confused in the poinds of the objectors, 
I will not refuse an answer to either. With respect to »^ 
Creeds, then, the objection is founded upon this 
strange notion, that it is not the things revealed, 
which are the objects of our faith, and the bonds j 
of our fellowship, but that it is the revelation, or 
rather the mere book recording or containing the 
revelation. Now a notion more dangerous than this, — 
one tending more deeply to pharisaical idolatry and 
superstition, and that slavish reverence for letter and 
words, with which our Lord, when on earth, and His 
Apostles sustained a more difficult conflict, than with 
almost any other evil tendency of the human heart, — a 
notion leading more straight from superstition to in- 
difference, from indifference to atheism, — was never 
concocted or devised. Either the Bible reveals some- 
thing, or nothing ; if it reveals something, it is that 
something which we want to know, it is that some- 
thing which it signifies to us to know. Is that some- 
thing expressible? can one man set it before another? 
How should he set it before another ? In music ? In 
painting? By some undiscovered method of communi- 
cation between eye and eye ? But if in words, those 
words form a Creed, twist yourself as you please to 
escape from a name ; it is the name and the only name 
that can be given to those words. What the nature 
of the creed should be, is, I confess, a most important 
question. Here I go all lengths with the objector 
in contending for plainness and simplicity; but the 
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terms plainness and simplicity must be understood. 
In one sense the system of Ptolemy is vastly more 
plain than the system of Newton. It commends 
itself directly to the senses, but the misfortune is, it 
does not explain the phenomena ; it is exceedingly 
likely and uncommonly sensible, but it tells us no- 
thing. I want a revelation to tell me who Grod is, 
how He is made known to me, by what means I may 
have fellowship with Him. If the Bible tells me this, 
the Bible tells me what I want to know ; if it stops 
short of this, it is not the revelation I look for ; if it 
tells me this, I can set down what it tells me ; the 
simplest form in which I set it down is the best, pro- 
vided I do actually set down what has been revealed. 
That our Creed, the Creed which has been in use in 
the Church for seventeen or eighteen centuries, does 
fulfil these conditions, we are prepared to shew, and 
so long as it fulfils them, we shall contend for its use 
in the Church, as a homage to the Bible, not an 
offence to it ; and to drive it from the Church on any 
such ground, would be to say, the Bible is indeed a 
stupendous book, a most perfect revelation, the only 
authority, but it imparts no knowledge, it does not 
contain a single truth which is apprehensible by 
man. 

But propository Articles, it is said, interfere with 
the Scripture of truth, if personal Creeds do not. 
What is the suppressed premiss here ? What is the 
real reason why propository Articles are supposed to 
interfere with the Bible ? Because the Bible itself is 
supposed to be a set of propository Articles. This 
great fiction, this monstrous insult to the Divine 
word, has gained ground most extensively in the 
Protestant Church, and was never more in fashion 
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than in the present day. A more striking defence of 
Articles than this cannot be produced ; those who 
will not submit their minds to the conditions of thought 
which grave men, practised in their own hearts and 
in the history of the world, have composed for their 
assistance, in order to deliver them out of the notions 
and superstitions that are natural to their own mind, 
and which are growing up all around them, these 
men so find the want of such Articles, such conditions 
of thought, that they turn the book of God, which 
was written for no such purpose, into a set of formal 
propositions. And thus it comes to pass, that all the 
mighty schemes of Providence, — all the development 
of a nation's life through different stages of its his- 
tory, — all the actual growth of the nation out of the 
family, of the church out of the nation, — all the living, 
practical records, by which man is made known to 
himself, to his brother man, and by which God is 
made known to him, — all the plan of education, which 
God hath pursued to bring man to a knowledge of 
Himself, and which is set down with such marvellous 
order and accuracy in that book, — all this is forgotten, 
and thrown overboard by those, who nevertheless claim 
for the Bible the worship which it claims for God. 
Under pretence of magnifying the words of Scripture, 
they destroy the very letter of the book ; they will 
not take plain words to mean words, and acts to mean 
acts. Every thing is to be sacrificed in order that the 
book may be converted into a framework of notions 
and propositions. 

And here I may add, that 1 conceive no mistake 
lays so open to the assaults of Neologism and Rational- 
ism, as that which I am now attacking. The notion 
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that the Bible is a collection of articles of faith, or 
logical propositions, and that the way of determining 
religious controversies is by balancing sentence against 
sentence, under pretence of doing homage to the word 
of God, and the notion which is built upon this, that 
the Bible is therefore to supersede all propository 
Articles and conditions of thought, is that which gives 
Neologism its great popularity. For it is impossible 
that any set of men who will speak of Moses, as if he 
were a legislator ; of David, as if he were a king ; of 
Paul, as if he were really a man of flesh and blood ; 
and facts, as if they were facts; it is impossible, I say, 
that any such man, be his theories what they may, 
shall not gain ground in the common sense and feel- 
ings of mankind, against those who deal with jthe 
Bible, as if between it and all the other books in the 
world, there existed no linker connection whatsoever; 
as if its doings were all mysterious and imaginary, 
and its words alone possessed a magical virtue. The 
common sense and honesty, and, I will add, the reli- 
gion of men^s minds, revolt against such a system, 
with whatever pretences of reverence for an inspired 
writing, and denunciations against those who may 
venture to question its wisdom, it may be guarded. 
Men who are in earnest must have reality at any 
price ; they will sacrifice even reverence to obtain it : 
there is an air of reality about the Neological writers ; 
and if persons are not made acquainted with the neces- 
sities of their own minds, that air of reaUty will pass 
for reality itself. 

For the sake of the honour of the Bible then; 
most especially that it may be preserved in its 
true and real character as the record of the ways of 
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God to man; — that it may become to us, what it 
has never yet sufficiently been made, not only the 
interpreter of our own thoughts, and the acting of our 
individual minds, but the interpreter of the workings 
of society, the key to unlock the treasures which are 
hid in the literature of all nations and languages ; — that 
we may not defeat the purposes for which God has 
given the precious gift to the world, under pretext 
of doing it honour ; — let not Articles be abolished from 
a fancy that the Bible supplies their place, but let 
them remain as strong and" hardy conditions of 
thought, to discipline men^s minds to the worthy and / 
humble exposition of it, enabling us to dispel the mists / 
which the proud, darkened, sense-bound spirit of man 
is always raising about these seven-times purified 
words of wisdom and truth. 

Another objection takes the following form : ' Your 
University,^ it is said, ' is composed of two classes, 
one intended for the Church and the other for difierent 
professions. With respect to the first, these Articles 
are far too elaborate and learned. Clergymen, if 
they are good for any thing, ought to be preachers to 
the multitude; they are to set before them simple 
truths revealed to simple understandings. It is very 
mischievous that such persons should be taught to 
look upon theology as so compUcated and refined ; it 
is the cause of the great indifference of the people to 
the clergy, the great cause of their frequenting 
Methodist chapels ; the abolition of the Articles will 
do a great deal towards giving us simple preachers. 
And as to the other professions, these Articles have 
nothing whatever to do with them. If you have 
proved that they have something to do with logic and 
rhetoric, you have only found that lawyers and physi- 
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cians do not want lo^ic and rhetoric ; and yet, besides 
re^iuiring a Subscription to Articles at entering the 
University, you require one at leaving it ; as if these 
conditions of thought had something to do with the 
plain I)usine5s of life to which tbey are then about to 
devote themselves.' 

I shall take these objections in order. First, as to 
jireaching. We want a simple ministry, a set of men 
who will set truths in a simple form before the people. 
Granted. It is what the country wants, what it most 
earnestly desires ; it is that commodity with which she 
expects the Universities to furnish her. I will go 
further ; I will confess that we have not such a supply 
of this commodity as we want, that there is in a great 
portion of English preachers (of course there are 
some glorious exceptions) a want of that power by 
w^hich Luther and the Reformers in Germany, and , 
Latimer and the Reformers in England, commended 
their words to the minds of a people, certainly not 
better instructed than the agricultural and manufac- 
turing population of England at the present day ; but 
the question is, whence comes the evil ? how may it 
be remedied ? It comes, say the objectors, from the 
notion that Theology is so complicated and intricate 
a study, a notion which the Thirty-nine Articles 
mightily help to confirm. Now in what sense do the 
Articles lead us to suppose that Theology is an intri- 
cate study ? That they lead us to consider the know- 
ledge of God the highest and deepest knowledge 
wliich men can enjoy, the sum of all knowledge, that 
in which alone knowledge finds its full and satisfactory 
meaning, this is true ; that they teach us that by 
nature the heart and mind of man arc averse from this 
knowledge, this also is true ; but with all this they 
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teach us, and that in the plainest language, that this 
knowledge is attainable by the poorest man in the 
land, and that it is his right and inheritance. In what 
sense then do they still declare Theology an intricate 
study ? They declare that a thousand and ten thou- 
sand superstitions and darknesses have started up in 
the natural understanding, to becloud the truth and 
hinder its manifestation to men ; they make us feel 
that these errors which have come up under different 
forms, in each age, have so certainly their roots in the 
evil nature of man, that they are sent to reproduce 
themselves, and can by no human possibility become 
extinct. Now here are two ways in which they repre- 
sent Theology as difficult. It is difficult to attain the 
knowledge of God and to serve Him, because the 
world, and the flesh, and the devil are against it. 
There is a moral and spiritual difficulty common to all 
men, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, in no wise 
greater to one than to another. And again, it is diffi- 
cult to know all the paths and windings of error in the 
human heart, how they run into each other, how 
they have affected men in all ages ; this is an intel- 
lectual, as well as a moral and spiritual difficulty. 
To learn this, is the part of the minister or teacher ; 
for this, he becomes a student in Theology ; whilst 
pursuing this, if he does not mistake his vocation, 
he finds that numerous other studies become a part of 
Theology. The question then at issue is this, Are the : 
Articles right or wrong, in affirming the existence of 
multitudinous errors and superstitions ? Are they 
right or wrong in affirming that these errors and 
superstitions, when they have gained ground in a 
land, have made the knowledge of God impossible, 
and thereby have destroyed all morality, all national 
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and political righteousness? Are they wrong in afiirm- 
ing that these superstitions have reproduced them- 
selves in the human heart, and ever will reproduce 
themselves ? If they are not, then is ministerial sim- 
plicity destroyed by these superstitions, or by the 
knowledge that they exist ? Are the people hindered 
from finding truth by their tendency to these super- 
stitions, or by having a minister who knows whence 
they will arise or how to check them ? This is the 
reason of the case. Now let us look at the facts. 
I spoke of the Reformers making their way to the 
hearts of men, and having been enabled to present 
truth to them, with a life and power which we 
do not discern in modern preaching. Were these 
Reformers trained in a less severe intellectual dis- 
cipline than we are? or was their discipline ten- 
fold more stern, more scholastic than ours? The 
objector supposes that scholastic discipline inevi- 
tably leads to scholastic preaching ; a greater mistake 
cannot be imagined. It is perfectly true that the 
preaching of the seventeenth century was insufferably, 
intolerably scholastic, not because the preachers were 
more severely educated than in the former age, for I 
think it may be easily shewn, that their logic, though 
more obtrusive, was far less subtle than that of their 
predecessors, but because in that age devotional forms 
were disregarded, Creeds and Liturgies were esteemed 
a bondage, and therefore Articles became all in all, the 
meat, drink, and clothing of the soul*. 



^ But there were in that age simple preachers. A beautiful story 
is told of that profound and erudite scholar, Pococke. A deputation 
from the parliamentary commissioners, appointed to report against 
malignants and sequester livings, came into his parish. Meeting 
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But there are other ways, in which it is possible to 
deviate from simplicity, besides that of being scho- 
lastic. Abstract phraseology, whatever persons may 
think, is at least as unintelligible to the common peo- 
ple as learned phraseology. In abstract phraseology 
I include every word that has not a sensible exponent ; 
all those words with which one finds every Scotch 
treatise and nearly every Scotch sermon abound ; all 
those words which one does not find in Homer, 
Shakespeare, or the authorized translation of the 
Bible. 

Now if a person like William Cobbett is conversant / 
with nothing but outward and sensible matter, such a I 
man, having a masculine understanding, and the good ; 
sense never to depart from the language of the class ' 
in which he has been bred, will undoubtedly express 
himself in a clear manly Saxon style. And so also 

with an honest rustic, one of his flock, they endeavoured, by various 
leading questions, to discover some grounds of impeachment against 
the episcopal clergymen, if not for offences in life, at least for error 
in doctrine, or at any rate for substituting profane learning for 
Christianity. The answer was most distressing. * No,' said the coun- 
tryman, ' I dare say our parson would*nt do for the great folk, he 
ami much of a Latiner^ but he tells us about Jesus Christ, and the 
things we simple people like to hear of/ I can supply a modern 
pendant to this story. A certain worthy maker of rush chair 
bottoms was employed by some well-disposed persons to preach to 
some villagers in the south of England. There was danger, to be sure, 
that his statements might be occasionally confused ; and some little, 
that his own piety might suffer from such a display ; but then it 
was all important, that the people should have a simple gospel, and 
a simple gospel such a simple man was sure to preach. A person 
who had patronized him, going to hear one of his sermons, addressed 
to a set of south country boors, was somewhat astonished to hear 
the mender of chair bottoms discoursing respecting Socrates and 
Plato ! 
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of the spirit, which is the thing most necessary to 
man, — the free exercise of the reason, and, subordi- 
nately to it, of every faculty and affection which has 
been given to man, — is another thing altogether from 
that which is so often mistaken for it, freedom of 
speculation. I do not mean that the latter, so far as it 
implies the absence of legislative fetters, is not closely 
connected with the former ; but I mean, that when 
a man indulges his intellect to all the freaks to which 
it is inclined, he is not in the way to be a freeman, 
but he is in the way to become a slave. I do not 
confine my remark to the imagination. I know that 
it wants restraints and laws, and many severe re- 
straints and laws, in order to its manly exercise; 
but so also does the hard, dry intellect, nor ynU it 
ever do the work for which it was given, and for 
which we need it, unless it has learnt to endure 
government. Now I contend that the intellect of the 
Germans is not one whit too vigorous, not one 
whit too actively exercised ; but I contend that 
it is not exercised under those conditions, which 
enable it to move with true and manly freedom, and in 
harmony with all the other faculties. I am very 
anxious to make this remark, because it is sometimes 
said , both by the friends and the enemies of the German 
nation, that they pursue knowledge for knowledge 
sake, that this is their virtue or their infirmity. Now 
I cannot perceive, that pursuing knowledge for know- 
ledge sake, if by knowledge is meant truths the object 
of knowledge, can ever be a charge against any one. 
But what I complain of in the Germans is, that 
the pleasure of the art of knowing, in them, entirely 
supersedes the consideration of the object. It is 
with them so mightily pleasant a thing to be always 
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asking Pilate's question, *' What is truth?" that I 
confess I am unable to perceive that they care par- 
ticularly for a reply, or are thoroughly persuaded that 
one is possible. No one can accuse them of wanting 
zeal, nor a certain degree of moral fairness ; they are 
disposed to look at evidence on a great many sides, 
perhaps on every side, but they forget that evidence is 
to prove something ; they forget that things are before 
they are known, and that in the spiritual just as 
little as in the material world does the knowledge 
constitute the reality, though by the knowledge we / 
are made partakers of it. A sense that something ' 
has been done, something has been proved in the | 
world , before he came into it ; a feeling that he is ' 
walking under a firmament of truths, which actually / 
are, though they will be nothing to him unless he / 

f 

enters into personal and real acquaintance with them ; 
this, it seems to me, would be most salutary, most 
cheering, most invigorating, to a young German 
student. It would not quench his ardour for truth, it 
would only give it manliness and direction ; it would 
take away his self-conceit and not his courage ; it | 
would give him a sense of reality, of which he is now / 
destitute. Of course 1 do not take upon myself to . 
pronounce that Berlin and Gottingen ought to adopt 
our Thirty-nine Articles into their course of instruc- 
tion ; national character and circumstances require 
different treatment, and some of the Articles have 
clearly a national character, which would make them 
ridiculous any where else ; nor do I know that, ex- 
cept the faith of the Germans were first called out by 
creeds and forms of worship, propository Articles of 
any kind, even struck, as they doubtless ought at all 
events to be, in a native and not a foreign mint, 
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would not rather confirm than check some of their 
evil tendencies. But I leave the circumstances of 
Grermany to her own patriots, of whom, I trust, she 
has yet many. All I am anxious for is, that we should 
not suffer our own national institutions, in the right 
understanding and right use of which I see the best 
hopes of England, the best hopes of our future growth 
and progress, to be sacrificed to our imitation of the 
Germans. And such an evil may be feared from two 
causes. First, from the natural admiration, in earnest 
and affectionate minds, of what seems so congenial in 
German thought and literature ; and, secondly, from 
the inadequacy of our popular philosophy and, it may 

j be feared, of our popular theology to meet the powers 

I which they are bringing into play. 

I pass on to another objection which is constantly 
brought against the use of Articles, and which persons 
of most opposite religious opinions combine to urge. 
Their watchword is the celebrated phrase of Chilling-^ 
worth, ** The Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion 
of Protestants:" the great argumentum ad hominem 
in its defence, our own eighth Article. If the Scripture 
contain all things necessary to salvation, whence the 
need of Articles? The direct question contained in these 
words I have already replied to more than once« 
Articles, as such, contain nothing necessary to sal- 
vation. But I am not ignorant that the feeling, ill- 
defined and not able to express itself in words, yet 
floats about men's minds — Articles do in some sort 
interfere with the reverence which we owe to the 
Scriptures. I believe it is in the main an honest 
feeling, and that it ought to be fairly encountered. I 
would in the first place remark, that the objection is 
applied equally to two kinds of compositions, which I 
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have shewn to be essentially distinct in their nature : 
to Creeds, that is, the professions of personal faith in 
God ; and to Articles, which are merely intellectual 
propositions. With the first I have, properly speak- 
ing, nothing to do on the present occasion, but yet as 
the notions are confused in the ininds of the objectors, 
I will not refuse an answer to either. With respect to ^ 
Creeds, then, the objection is founded upon this 
strange notion, that it is not the things revealed, 
which are the objects of our faith, and the bonds 
of our fellowship, but that it is the revelation, or 
rather the mere book recording or containing the 
revelation. Now a notion more dangerous than this, — 
one tending more deeply to pharisaical idolatry and 
superstition, and that slavish reverence for letter and 
words, with which our Lord, when on earth, and His 
Apostles sustained a more difficult conflict, than with 
almost any other evil tendency of the human heart, — a 
notion leading more straight from superstition to in- 
difference, from indiffSerence to atheism, — was never 
concocted or devised. Either the Bible reveals some- 
thing, or nothing ; if it reveals something, it is that 
something which we want to know, it is that some- 
thing which it signifies to us to know. Is that some- 
thing expressible? can one man set it before another? 
How should he set it before another ? In music ? In 
painting? By some undiscovered method of communi- 
cation between eye and eye ? But if in words, those 
words form a Creed, twist yourself as you please to 
escape from a name ; it is the name and the only name 
that can be given to those words. What the nature 
of the creed should be, is, I confess, a most important 
question. Here I go all lengths with the objector 
in contending for plainness and simplicity; but the 
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simplicity, of good old Christian simplicity , and not that 
which bears the name in our day, — the simplicity which 
is only another name for every thing artificial and un- 
real, — let us see to it that we purge our minds at the 
Universities of this commercial leaven, which unques- 
tionably will mix up with all thoughts and feelings, if 
we leave our minds to the influence of the age and 
society around us. Nothing can save us but hardy 
conditions of thought, nothing but a reverence for those 
forms which were drawn up in times, when theology 
was not borrowed from commerce, or from jurispru- 
dence, but when commerce and jurisprudence them- 
selves derived their life and sustenance from theology. 
This last remark brings me to the latter part of the 
objection. Other professions, it is said, at least have 
nothing to do with theological Articles. The ar- 
gument on this part is a long one; and as I have 
already defended the Articles as necessary to studies 
which not in England only, but in every civilized 
country, are deemed necessary, on some grounds -or 
other, for the education of a gentleman, I may be 
excused from doing more than just stating the posi- 
tions which, did my limits permit, I would undertake 
to prove. If they awaken thought, one great part df 
my object will be answered. I would endeavour to 
shew, that, with respect to lawyers, the most important 
ideas of jurisprudence, not those which belong to 
archaeological controversies, but those with which they 
are conversant every day in ordinary practice, are ideas 
which nothing but theology can unfold and interpret. 
Most of our lawyers, even those whose political 
tendencies are towards Benthamism, when they have 
become a little conversant with their profession, resent 
and ridicule the attempts of the Benthamites, to get 
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rid of all legal forms and fictions, because they cannot 
instantly discover for what use they were intended. 
These lawyers discover by practice, that the secret 
and inwoven operations of nature may be con- 
demned on the same ground, and on precisely the 
same reason, fiut I think it will be admitted on all 
hands, that these practical lawyers may at times up- 
hold the most important legislative principles, and the 
most really trivial legislative errors, through an inca- 
pacity of distinguishing the one from the other, and 
the sober fear, while conscious of that incapacity, lest 
they should sacrifice either. Now I would endeavour 
to shew, that, had they been thoroughly grounded and 
indoctrinated in principles which belong to a higher 
science than of mere positive law, great part of this 
incapacity would be removed, and they would acquire a 
habit of perceiving when forms and practices, for which | 
there is no assignable motive of expediency, have a ; 
groundwork in the principles of society and humanity, ; 
and when they are merely the outgrowth of foolish 
and hasty legislation, or have been preserved after the 
reasons for them have passed away. 

The modern professors of Medicine have saved me 
the trouble of demonstrating, that there is a connexion 
between their science and Theology. The labours of a _ 
part of these to cut off the link, are the best proofs of '"' 
its existence. I should, however, had I time, enter 
into this argument also, for the purpose, amongst 
others, of shewing that freedom of enquiry, and even! 
the toleration of dangerous opinions, are not hindered 
but promoted by the use of conditions of thought. 
A person whose son comes up raw and inexperienced 
from the country, to enter our modern schools of 
anatomy, might well be frightened at opening Mr. 
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Lawrence's Lectures, and finding how much of that 
faith, to which he had trusted for his preservation 
through the perils of youth, might be undermined by 
attendance on a course of physiological studies. But 
a parent whose son had been well disciplined with 
theological conditions of thought, need be under no 
such apprehension, need have no wish on any personal 
grounds that such lecturers should be silenced; not 
because the son would come up with resolute prejudice 
to stop his ears against every materialist insinuation, 
but because be would have so well comprehended 
beforehand the meaning of materialism, and where- 
abouts it enters into the sphere of human thought, 
and how it acts ; because he would have discovered, 
long before he entered upon this course, that every 
superstition which has ever darkened the mind, has 
had its rise in materialism, either modifying spiritual 
truth, or coming forth in its own nakedness ; and, 
lastly, because he would so well have understood the 
grounds of the question upon the study of which he 
was entering, that he would be in a condition to avail 
himself of all his teacher's practical information, with- 
out being affected by his theories, otherwise than with 
diversion at the pretence to originality which they 
put forth, or with sorrow at the unhappy abuse of 
words which stamps with the name of /ree, opinions 
which he knows from history have been the great 
enslavers of all feeling and energy. , 

And though no doubt the priest-taught student 
may be for a time contemned by his liberal associates, 
yet his sacerdotal knowledge, odious as it is, enabling 
him to look theories in the face, which their teachers 
have been used to divulge with a wink and a solemn 
shake of the head, and enabling him moreover to look 
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phenomena and facts in the face, which neither those 
teachers nor their pupils dare to confront, it must 
needs be regarded as something rather convenient, 
and not wholly despicable, however shocking and 
bigotted the ways in which he came by it. 

Lastly, for the Statesman. Since under the head of 
History I have already spoken concerning him, my 
chief object would be to shew the application of theo- 
logical conditions of thought to the questions, which 
are exercising him not as a general student, but at 
this particular crisis of our history,— questions, which 
he must discuss, if he shut himself up ever so much 
in mere practical details. Thus, for instance, I would 
endeavour to shew, that the man whose mind has 
been trained and exercised by theological conditions 
of thought, and has pursued the studies with which 
they are connected, can alone with a free and honest 1 
spirit enter upon the questions which rise out of/ 
Mr. Malthus' Essay on Population. He will, I con-/ 
ceive, find a set of facts, set forth in strong battle 
array, out of which Mr. Malthus adduces a conclusion 
which he calls a law. These facts his opponents, whd^ 
see in his conclusion something hostile to the bene- 
volence of nature, as they call it, do not like to exa- 
mine. Now he, who is instructed and warned by these 
theological Articles, knows first of all that facts are 
facts, and that all the subtleties of human wit can 
never get rid of them. But he knows, secondly, from / 
the same theological conditions of thought, that to • 
deduce a law which governs a nuinber of human . 
beings, from the most satisfactory collection of facts ' 
respecting them, is not a safe method, for the . 
simple reason that the majority of those persons 
are living anomalously. To admit that it is true of ; 
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the multitude, or mass of human creatures, that they 
will certainly gratify their instincts to a degree 
which is unfavourable to their happiness, — ^this he can 
easily and freely admit : but to say that this is then 
a law: this he will not admit; for the obedience to 
those instincts is, he has been instructed, in rebel- 
lion against the law of their being ; he has been taught, 
that man acting according to law, is the lord over the 
instincts of his nature, and that man submitting to 
these instincts, and being led by them, has broken 
loose from his law, — is fallen into slavery. Now the 
diflference, which may at first seem merely a formal 
distinction, is really connected with all the practical 
issue of the question. It shews us, in the first place, 
that no inference can be drawn against the benevo- 
lence of God, from the existence of any evil, which 
results not secondarily but primarily from resistance 
to His law. It shews, secondly, that no hopelessness 
about the state and prospects of man is justifiable on 
this ground, — unless there be no way for the restoration 
of man to the perfect state and law of his being. It 
'i shews, thirdly, that, from a nation be it ever so small, 
from a district be it ever so small, which is most sub- 
; mitting to the law which is meant for a man who id 
!in the most virtuous state, we get the true idea of 
; humanity, and not from a multitude of irregular cases, 
: altogether unfit for experiment. And therefore he is 
warranted in concluding, on grounds of reason and 
experience both, that if there be any power to bring 
man into that state, as he believes there is, there will 
be nothing in any law of nature to resist, or counter- 
act, or defeat his happiness, but that the earth will 
yet bring forth and bud, and the universe be brought 
to the state that was intended for it. Wherefore, with 
much thankfulness to Mr. Malthus for having made 
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known an important fact, and thereby shewn the in- 
expediency of many legislative measures, which before 
his time were accounted sage, the true statesman will 
yet utterly deny his pretensions to be the discoverer 
of a law, will gather no despondency from his specu- 
lations, and will feel that his own province of a legis- 
lator is still to look upon man as a moral being, and 
not to encourage him in warring against his physical 
condition. 

But I pass on to the last objection which I shall 
notice. It may be expressed in some such words as 
these. 'After all your intellectual, ^d even your theo- 
logical reasons for Subscription, you have not touched 
the great matter ; there is one object more important 
to us as a nation and as a Church, than human know- 
ledge, or even than theological knowledge. We are 
torn with divisions; we must have unity : any means 
that will reconcile men — anything that will bring them 
together and make us once more a people at one 
among ourselves — is desirable, and we can scarcely 
purchase such a result too dearly; we must sacrifice 
feeling, utility, opinion, every thing to get unity.* 

I have stated the case thus strongly, more strongly, 
perhaps, than almost any disputant would state it, 
because I desire to express entire and hearty concur- 
rence in the sentiment. Even thus worded, I believe I 
that opinion, feeling, utility, should be sacrificed for / 
the sake of unity. I believe that sacrifices, enormous | 
sacrifices, ought to be made in order to obtain it. I 
believe that the language of some excellent persons, 
who say, we must not give up truth for the sake of '^ 
unity, though it contains a valuable meaning, is yet far ' 
less sound than it appears to be ; for I see that truth is 
Bufifering every day and hour from the absence of unity. 
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I believe that wherever the spirit of unity is not, there- 
neither can the spirit of truth be dwelling. If, then, it 
could be proved, that the removal of the Thirty-nine 
Articles from our Universities would tend to the recon- 
ciliation of parties, would be likely to remove stumbling 
blocks or divisions from the Church or from the 
nation, would heal one great breach in the Church of 
England, or would really bring the Dissenters into 
communion with her and with each other, I would 
say, without a moment's hesitation, all I have urged 
in their behalf is worth nothing ; I care not how wise 
they are, how useful they may become ; they stand in 
the way of a higher object — let them go. But it iB 
because I believe that the removal of our Articles 
from the Universities would have no such effect; 
because I am convinced that it would not annihilate 
parties, nor in the least diminish their rancour against 
each other ; that it would not be the means of esta- 
! blishing communion between Dissenters and Church- 
men, or between the different classes of Dissenters ; 
because I think I can shew that there are other real 
hindrances to unity which ought to be removed, other 
real sacrifices which ought to be made ; and because 
I think that these Articles are exactly what prevent 
those great foes to unity and peace from prevailing 
more even than they do at present ; because, lastly, I 
believe that these, rightly understood, would be the 
greatest helpers to unity, not only among ourselves, 
but also with those who have been separated from 
us ; therefore do I cry out, Do not banish theise 
Articles from our Universities ; do not prohibit 
the youth of England from studying and using them 
far more effectually than they have done; do not aban- 
don one of the best fortresses against the powers of 
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divisioD and disunion and hatred which are abroad in 
the earth. 

In using this language, it may be supposed that 
I intend to support the notion, so strenuously con- 
tended for by Bishop Burnet and others, that our 
Articles are Articles of peace. Now I will endeavour 
to explain in what sense I hold that opinion, and in 
what sense I entirely differ from it. That such an opi- 
nion should have prevailed so much in the Church, 
and that it should have numbered so many high au- 
thorities in its support, is primd facie evidence that it 
has some foundation. But let any one read the Arti- 
cles, and observe the studied, remarkable accuracy 
of the language, and the tone of decision which pre- 
vails throughout. Let him consider further the temper 
of mind which prevailed at that period, the energy, 
the intellectual vehemence which characterized all the 
men of that period, and our own Reformers amongst the 
rest, and ask himself whether he can believe, in defer- 
ence to Bishop Burnet and all the authorities in the 
world, that they were written upon a scheme of con- 
ciliation and compromise. When did ever the words of 
any man belonging to the jtiste milieu^ take such a 
form ? He delights in generalities, he escapes into 
vagueness, he dares not denounce any thing, he dare 
not affirm any thing. He thinks A has a great deal 
to say for himself, and so has B; but what A has 
to say for himself, and what B has, he prudentially 
shrinks from declaring; and he is most pleased / ^. 
when, having deprived A's thoughts of all their life, ^^ 
and B's thoughts of all their life, he has succeeded in ^ 
producing a dead residuum or deposit, to which all 
men lay equal claim, and to which the wise man 
willingly abdicates bis claim altogether. It is not to 
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Buch divisions and apportionments of truth as these, that 
men such as our Reformers will submit. When the Solo- 
mons of the earth propose to divide the living child 
in twain, the pseudo-mother may indeed rejoice in | 

so equitable an adjustment ; but she who has toiled 
and travailed with it through many a night and day 
of anguish, has exulted in its birth and fed upon its 
smiles, will prove by her bitter cries, that to her any 
arrangement would be more tolerable than one which 
must put it to death. 

But in what sense is it possible that Bishop Burnet, 
and others whom we would not willingly think wrong, 
may have been right? I answer, there are two methods 
of making peace, there are two methods of recon- 
ciliation. One is the method of him who keeps the 
jiLste milieu: he reconciles men by concentrating their 
weakness ; all that is not decisive or positive in the 
opinion of either of the two parties he amalgamates 
( into his own, leaving out only what is vital and 
j energetic in each. He is half a Tory and half a 
Whig, that is to say, he has no politics at all ; be 
is half an Arminian and half a Calvinist, that is 
to say, he has no theology at all. 
I But is it not possible to suppose a man who takes 
precisely the opposite course to this, and yet arrives at 
the same pacific and equitable result? Is it not possible 
\to suppose a man, who believes that it is not the 
(negative parts of each opinion which have most ten- 
1 dency to coalesce, but that the positive parts of these 
I opinions are always struggling towards each other, 
I and are kept apart only by the negative and contra- 
' dictory elements with which they are mingled ? Is it 
not possible for such a man to set out with a strong 
resolution and hope, that this good object, which he 
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has seen other kind hearted men labouring to effect, by 
a method against which all that is strong and energetic 
in man rebels, may be effected by another method, 
which satisfies what is strong and energetic, which 
affronts only what is disputatious and contradictory 
and hateful in man ? Such a position, I believe, it is pos- 
sible for man to take up; and he who has taken it up, 
and by God's grace means to maintain it, will, I think, 
begin to adopt Bishop Burnet's conclusion respecting 
our Articles, in a rather different sense from that 
which this worthy, but somewhat feeble and com- 
promising prelate gave to it. Looking round on the 
state of practice in our day, he will say to himself, 
" There I see a set of men stoutly maintaining the 
Calvinistic hypothesis, and here is a set of men 
stoutly maintaining the one which is opposed to it. 
Between them I see a number of amiable persons, 
full of gentleness and goodnature, but wanting, as 
it appears to me, that stern and truth-loving spirit 
which I feel necessary to my own being, who will not 
adopt either view, but strive to shut their eyes to 
the whole question. Since I cannot sympathize 
with these, to which of those two opposing bodies 
shall I ally myself? Unwilling as I am to be half- 
hearted and indecisive, there is yet something in 
each which commends itself to my spirit, and some- 
thing in each which continually disgusts me. I 
hear one descanting upon God's grace, and every 
thing that is fair on earth as the fruits of it, — and 
I am delighted. I hear the same party talk of sove- 
reign grace in such a way as to leave the suspicion, 
that that Being, whom they have just described to 
me as the source of all good upon earth, is rather to 
be considered under the heathen notion of a Power^ 
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exercising Mercy , than according to the scriptural 
view as One who is Love, exercising Power — and I am 
disgusted. I hear the other party singing joyful carols 
respecting the freedom of man, — and with heart and 
soul I join in them ; but the next moment I hear 
them speaking as if that freedom were possible under 
conditions under which my reason and experience alike 
tell me that it never can be exercised, a condition 
of separation from the source of life and freedom,-— ^and 
my heart sinks within me. I hear one speaking of 
the uselessness of all forms and constitutions and 
dispensations to a man, unless he punctually and for 
himself claim the benefit of them, — and I am delighted. 
I hear the same persons speaking as if there were no 
constitutions, no dispensation of which one can claim 
the benefit, as if faith created the benefits of which it 
availed itself, — and I despond. I hear the other speak- 
ing good tidings of an established harmony, a con- 
stituted order, intended for man as man, be there 
never so few who as yet understand what it means, 
and are admitted into it, — and I give thanks for such 
glorious truth. I hear the same persons contending 
that the act, by which I claim my birthright in an 
inheritance purchased long ago for my race by a 
dreadful agony, an act which, they admit, upon the 
largest view of its value, confers no certain portion of 
grace upon the unconscious subject, constitutes my 
title to this new and magnificent estate, — and I am lost 
in perplexity. But when I look further into these 
parties, I am struck with these phenomena. I find 
two classes of men in each, one delighting in the 
positive parts of their own creed, the other delighting 
in those which impugn the opinion of their adver- 
saries. The distinction is clearly marked, though, 
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from the necessary mixture of human society and the 
weakness of men^s hearts, they are confounded, and 
the former now and then assume the garb of the latter. 
With one of these classes in either party, I find I can f 
hold happy communion ; with the other class in both 
parties, none whatever. I may admire their adroitnessi 
in special pleading, their clever taunts, their well ma- 
naged ridicule, in a word their skilful use of all the 
weapons which Christians have filched out of the 
world's armoury ; but to think with them, or feel with 
them, is impossible ; — their pleasure is, to think and to 
feel against other men, not with any. 

'* But then may it not be, that all those opinions 
which strike me as so painful, so contradictory to 
those which I was just before admiring and sympa- 
thizing in, may it not be that all these have originated, 
not with the good, holy, positive men of each party, , 
but with its negationists, the men of strife in each • 
party ? Experience shews me more and more that this | 
is the case. I see that it is only by accident that the I 
good men of each party are brought to insist on 
those points, which in part are even more inconsistent 
with their own peculiar truths than with those of 
their adversaries ; that, on the other hand, they are the 
only points with which these disputatious men meddle, 
the points which suit their taste, the only points that 
they can understand. Let me consider then, first, 
my own position, and next, how I can act on my 
brethren. I cannot join in their parties ; the more I 
see of them as parties, the more I see that the loudest 
talkers in each must have the pre-eminence ; the more 
I see of their parties, the more I see that they are at 
war with the very idea of a Church, the more I am 
convinced that they are tools, with which the enemies 
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of the Church are able to act for its destruction. 
Twenty-five years ago the Edinburgh Review was 
able to act on the high Church party, aud by address- 
ing itself to its love of order, and hatred of fanaticism, 
to make it indifferent to the great work of preaching 
the Gospel to the nations, and even to our own colonies; 
thus persuading those who have the highest views of 
the power of the Church, to neglect that great com- 
mission which is the great seal and evidence of its 
power. Now, persons holdingthe same views are acting, 
through some of their other organs, upon the Evange- 
lical party, urging their popularity and the duty of 
enforcing their own views as reasons for their casting 
themselves into the arms of the people, and forsaking 
all other dependence, thus tempting those very men 
who speak most of the opposition of society to the 
opinions they preach, to hang slavishly on its support. 
Here are reasons enough against joining either of 
these parties ; but then what refuge have I? None other 
but in the Church herself. None other but in 
standing upon that ground, against which I know 
the gates of confusion shall not prevail. None other 
but in binding myself to the symbols of the Church, 
and declaring that, by God's grace, no party symbols 
shall ever tempt me to abandon them. But then 
what chance is there of reconciling these opposing 
bodies? Some sacrifices, it is said, must be made on 
each side. Granted. Each side must consent to be- 
come assertors of what they believe, and for a while to 
abstain from the delight of denying what their ad- 
versaries believe. They need not, according to the 
common phrase, give up all that is peculiar to each, 
and talk only of what is common, — they cannot practise 
such a trick upon themselves. The Spirit of God 
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has guided them to the perception of particular truths, \ 
and these it is their province, their vocation, to main- I 
tain. They need not be afraid that this potent asser- I 
tion of truth will not find them enemies enough ; it I 
is assertion and not denial that has always gotten / 
men enemies ; but they must be content to believe, that i 
their adversaries may possibly have been led into th^ 
perception of truths, which they have yet but imper4 
fectly apprehended, but which may nevertheless be| 
necessary to the full establishment and support of their 
own. And when they have resolved on this course, and 
begun to act upon it, then methinks the promise will 
come into operation, '' To him that hath shall be 
given ;" to him who stands fast on the bit of truth 
which he has, and does not let it go for man or devil, 
and therefore respects every bit of truth which his 
brother may have apprehended, to him will be given 
a daily more enlarged foundation to rest upon ; and 
gradually the deep gulph, which seemed to separate 
him from his opponents, when selfish pride and hosti- 
lity have been cast into it, will close up. The dream 
of such things would be a dream indeed, if I hoped 
that all men would be thus reconciled. I know that 
this is impossible. It is only the honest, the really 
truth-seeking, whom any thing can reconcile ; the dis- 
tance between the others must grow wider each day ; the i 
question is not how to bring them to peace, but how/ 
to bring out those who would be at peace from among/ 
them. And I say, this is the way. Here are these! 
Articles, which we are told are the ministers of dis- 
sension and the destroyers of unity, the harrowers of 
the Spirit ; good men of both parties, meditate on 
these: throw your magazines and newspapers into the , 
fire, and for a while betake yourselves to the study of ( 
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this ancient document, which men whom you both 
profess to revere have bequeathed to you : see whe- 
ther you will not find in them the justification of every 
part of either of your opinions to which you really 
with your hearts cleave — of all those views, which 
you could not abandon, because they were part of 
your very life ; and whether you will not find in them 
the detection and exposure of various superstitions 
which have hung as rags about you, and which, be- 
cause they were those which most grieved your bre- 
thren, your partizans have persuaded you were the 
most precious and sacred." 

But I admitted, that, if the removal of Articles would 
have united Dissenters to us and to each other, this 
would be an argument in favour of that measure, 
which all the arguments contained in this pamphlet 
could not overthrow. Again the question is, would this 
be the effect of such a step? There is, I believe, a practi- 
cal want of knowledge of the real state of the Dis- 
senters, which the study of their authorized organs 
increases rather than dispels. To know what these 
men are thinking and feeling in all the different sects, 
there is need of some more familiar and cordial ac- 
quaintance with them, than I am afraid some Church- 
men are willing to cultivate. Such acquaintance would, 
I apprehend, discover to us in the heart of each body 
a set of men, of whose very existence the teachers and 
noisy men are willingly ignorant; these persons living 
• in the enjoyment of dissenting privileges and immu- 
^^^^-^^Vnities, rnjajini;; ill their glorious liberty of con- 
Yy/ science, and freedom from human restraints and 
impositions, are really sighing and crying by reason 
of the hard and intolerable bondage, to which they 
inwardly feel themselves subjected; and what is the 
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bondage ? why, the bondage to the sect itself ; they ' 
feel that *' the bed" of sectarianism ** is shorter than that 
a man can stretch himself on it;" a ** covering narrower 
than that he can wrap himself in it." They feel that 
they are hampered and penned in with a set of phrases, 
and words, and notions, which more effectually check 
all freedom, enfeeble knowledge, darken faith, and 
destroy communion, than the most direct tyranny; and 
yet even from this they are conscious that they are 
not exempt ; the names of leaders and direct minis- 
terial authority, scarcely exerted even in the Romish 
Church a more benumbing influence than over some 
of them. I do not say that these persons have yet 
sufficiently understood the wants of their own minds, 
to believe that those things which have been held up 
to them from their childhood as the badge of slavery, 
may really become the means of their emancipation. 
In some cases I know that it is far otherwise; the very 
restlessness and discontent of their own feelings 
drives them into politics, and makes some who are 
most inwardly conscious of their own oppression, the 
most sympathizing about ours. But for this effect I 
am afraid we have ourselves to blame. There have 
been many attempts made to conciliate the Dissenters ; 
they have been met, with a sort of haughty distance, 
at public meetings, and clergymen have thought it an 
act of Christian charity to proclaim themselves mem- 
bers of a sect, in order to meet other sects half way. 
But though it has been the fashion of late years to 
treat Dissenters ^sDissenters with something likefriend- ; 
liness, I do not think it has been at all the fashion to 
treat them heartily and affectionately as men; I do 
not think that Churchmen have felt as they ought, 
we have a position which we will not abandon ; the 
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f glory of that position is, that it is not an exclusive 
' one, not a sectarian one ; the glory of that position is, 
that it is one upon which all men may stand, who do 
not desire to be exclusive ; — ^because, if this had 
been the feeling of our minds, and if our conduct 
had been conformed to it, I think that we should 
have understood that each party of these Dissenters 
has some separate principle for which he is con- 
) tending; a true principle, an important principle, 
\ which he has made into an idol, by disconnecting - it 
; with others equally important. I think we should have 
said to ourselves, here is a person calling himself an 
Independent : he has got hold of this important posi- 
tive truth, that each congregation ought to be distinct, 
but he has torn the doctrine away from the body of 
truth ; he has fancied that he could not maintain the 
distinctness of congregations, without maintaining the 
separateness of congregations ; and thus comes into 
collision with the Romanist, who has set up the unity 
of the Church against the distinctness of congregations: 
' but I believe both ; I believe that one is necessary to 
the other ; I believe that there cannot be distinct- 
ness without unity, nor unity without distinctness. I 
would not therefore assail the man as an Indepen- 
dent, but I would claim fellowship with him as a 
' Congregationalist. I will shew him that I go all 
; lengths^ with him in his positive opinion ; that I only- 
differ from bim in a point, which puts him at difference 
with others, who have also great truths to maintain, 
and puts him also, as I think I can shew him, at 
difference with himself. 

In like manner we should have met the Anabaptist. 
We should have laid hold of the positive truth, that 
there must be a conscious and voluntary recognition 
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of our Church-membership, besides the act of sacra- 
mental fellowship ; we should have shewn him that 
this is as much our tenet as his, that our service of 
Confirmation is a distinct acknowledgment of it, and 
that it is only the negative part of his creed, — the 
denial that there is another act of admission into 
Christ's body, an act setting forth that the constitu- 
tion of the Church of Christ imn established consti- 
tution, not dependent on human faith, but fixed and 
certain in Christ, though no man should enter into it, — 
that it is only this part of his opinions with which we 
differ, and that this is the part which sets him at 
variance also with his dissenting brethren, and with 
the brethren of the Romish Church, and at variance 
also, we think we can shew him, with himself. 

Precisely in the same manner we should address 
ourselves to a Quaker. We should shew him that we 
go all lengths with him, in the homage which we 
render to the Spirit of God, — in our belief of His 
presence and His operations; we should shew him that 
this was assumed in every service of our Church ; we 
should tell him that we can admire and sympathize in 
the indignation of George Fox against the dry doc- 
trina1ism,Xand that, for the sake of it, and for hisA^>^ 
hearty affectionate spirit, we can forgive him those 
mad ravings against steeple houses and paid parsons, 
which thi|i will hardly justify; we should shew him >U^ i 
that we only differ from him, when he began to differ ^ 
from himself and from the whole Church, denying to 
the Spirit of Grod the right and power to make use 
of human media and ordinances, — denying the fact that 
He has done so and does do so still ; and thus denying 
His authority over institutions and nature, which we 
claim as His servants — the result of which denial is too 
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manifest ; first, in their continual tendency to forget 
God as an Object, whilst they honour Him as a Subject; 
and, secondly, in their dangerous confusion of the 
Almighty Worker, with His own operations. 

I dare to affirm that we may go on, and that we 
shall find among Unitarians also, that to which we 
^may cordially address ourselves. Among these espe- 
cially we see that itmii^ negations and not positions 
whioh are the great foes of faith and of peace ; and 
^-^^ though in the mere statement of thaa it would .be 
^^^^y^ifficvlt to see much that is positive, yet in the minds 
and hearts of many who profess it, I am persuaded we 
may find a great deal. We may speak to that very 
honouring of the one God, and whilst we shew them, 
that the worship of the number One is the furthest 
thing possible from the worship of the one living and 
true God, we may yet profess a cordial agreement 
with them in this, that the pure idea of the unity of 
God, is the very sum and substance of Christianity, 
its foundation, and its top stone. We may admit, 
and that without the least qualification or embarrass- 
ment, that this truth has been oftentimes most cruelly 
and wickedly dealt with by some who are called ortho- 
dox ; and then taking them to our Articles, we may 
shew them, that these very abuses, these very corrup- 
tions, are pointed out there ; that we are Ti^arned against 
them, and taught to eschew them. We may shew them, 
that we only differ from them when they utterly desert 
their own professed principle of seeking after unity. We 
can shew them, that there is no such thing as sensible 
or material unity ; that if matter be infinitely divisible, 
there cannot be. We can shew them, that as long as 
men turn to sensible appearances, and try things by 
that standard, they must be polytheists ; and we 
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may shew them, that there is nevertheless a sublime 
and real idea of unity, to the knowledge of which, 
God, by His divine education of men, has been 
drawing them, — a unity with which they become 
acquainted by entering into and fulfilling the relations 
in which it is manifested; for that, first, he has brought 
man to look at Him through the relation of a family, 
and learn to know what unity means in that form ; 
and, secondly, that he has taught them to look at Him 
in* the nation, leading us into another and higher form 
of unity ; and, lastly, has taught them to look at 
Him in the Church, gathering up aU His former com- 
munications into this sublime sentence, '' that they 
may be all one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee, that they may be one in us.*' 

The Articles then, I conceive, are no hindrance to 
Dissenters uniting with us, or with one another; but 
the more we become acquainted with their meaning 
and spirit, the more we shall be able to feel ourselves, 
and to shew them, what the grounds of unity and 
fellowship are, the more we shall be able to meet each 
person on the ground of the doctrine which has been 
revealed to him, and shew him that this doctrine 
forms an integral portion of our own faith. No doubt ' 
the spirit of our devotional formularies must animate 
our hearts as well as the wisdom of our intellectual 
formularies inform our understandings, if we would 
really bring men to a unity of faith and doctrine. 
This doubtless must be a gift from above, and be ) 
sought for by humble intercession. But that I am J 
not telling dreams when I say, that not our forms, = 
but something else which belongs to this age^ is the 
hindrance to good men among the Dissenters from 
uniting with us, 1 will produce one proof and instance. 

I 2 
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Not long ago a Wesley an Methodist, whose language 
and style of writing proved him to be an honest and 
pious as well as a sensible man, undertook to answer 
the many invitations which Churchmen have made to 
his body to unite with us. Now what were the good 
man's difficulties ? I have not his pamphlet at hand, 
and cannot quote his words, but of the substance I 
am sure, and the error, if I commit one, will presently 
be detected. ' We have,' he says, ' certain strong 
views about perfection and the sanctification of men's 
hearts by the Holy Spirit. We find nothing hostile to 
these views in your Liturgy and Articles, but while 
the Christian Observer and certain authorized pub- 
lications of your Church continue to attack and abuse 
these doctrines, we must believe that you dissent from 
us, and therefore we cannot join you.' Now here is 
a testimony which is worth pages of writing; here is a 
man holding views, the proportionate importance of 
which to other views he probably greatly exaggerates, — 
which he has been accustomed to look at exclusively, 
till they have become magnified into idols in his mind ; 
but still they are parts of the very life and substance 
of his heart, he has won them with his sword and his 
bow, or rather they have been gifts from an unseen 
Friend, and he will not part with them at our bidding. 
God forbid that he should ! And who bids him part 
with them ? The Church ? Not at all. With all his 
prejudices he sees that she will let him enjoy his 
views, that she will sympathize with them, though 
in time she may enlarge and expand them, and 
destroy much of the superstition which now eleaves 
to them. But who bids him part with them? A 
nineteenth century magazine ! one of the lights of the 
age ! one of the promoters of unity ! one of those dear 
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friends of the Church, who earnestly and steadily 
beseech her to alter her prayers, and deny the prin- 
ciples of her Catechism, that she may comprehend 
Dissenters ! 

There are some zealous and pious members of our 
Church, to whose meditation I would earnestly com- 
mend these remarks, and especially the fact which I 
have just set down, — I mean such men as Mr. Girdle- 
stone of Sedgley, and Dr. Arnold of Rugby, whose \ 
zeal for uniting is no hypocritical pretence, but who j 
have shewn themselves willing to sacrifice reputation 
among their brethren, and much that is very dear to 
all men, for the sake of promoting it. I do not think 
that all the extravagance of the scheme which one of 
them has recommended, would be a reason TTQiryinftngh 
against considering or even embracing it, if it would 
accomplish the objects which the benevolent author 
expects ; but if that whole scheme be founded on the 
ignorance of our actual -position, — if it be the fact that 
the Church, as it now stands, is more really compre- 
hensive than that alteration would make it, — if it be 
the fact that she has it in her power, by only making 
use of her formularies, by only presenting them fairly 
to her sons and to the Dissenters, to satisfy the 
wishes of those who really desire unity, and that 
without requiring from them the sacrifice of a single 
iota of their actual belief; — then I ask, will not these 
excellent men shew the real honesty and strength of 
their minds, by abandoning their own plans, however 
ingeniously conceived and fondly cherished, and by 
co-operating heart and hand in a work, really demand- 
ing far more sacrifices of taste and temper, of feeling 
and opinion, but requiring no sacrifice of our ancient 
symbols of faith and our theological Articles, wanting 
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not the assistance of Parliaments and MinisterSy but 
wanting only the assistance of the Spirit of tmthy 
unity, and concord, which has been promised to those 
who ask it ? 

And surely it is but a poor ambition in a world 
where evil is called good and good evil, and where 
bitter is put for sweet and sweet for bitter, — 
where the vile man is called liberal, and the churl 
said to be bountiful, — where love is cast out and de- 
spised, and lust, that has its dwelling hard by hate, 
usurps the name, — where the spirits of strife and dissen- 
sion have attained such mighty power, that the Prince 
of Peace cannot enter but with a sword ; — surely it is a 
poor ambition, in such a world, to be accounted friends 
of freedom, or truth, or unity; but this will be a 
delight worth seeking after, if we can look up to Him 
who searches the heart, and call Him to witness, that 
to be partakers ourselves, and to make our brethren 
partakers, of these precious gifts, is our heartiest and 
most inward desire, — for the fulfilment of which we 
would sacrifice all temporary concernments ; — ^for the 
disappointment of which no blessings, which even He 
could vouchsafe, would compensate, — and which we 
are certain will not be disappointed, but will be per- 
fectly accomplished, because He has wrought it in us, 
in despite of a rebellious nature, by his own free 
and reconciling Spirit, 
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Page 8. Extracts from Antony d Wood's Annals. 

The following extracts from the Annals of the University 
of Oxford shew, that the first introduction of the Articles into 
the University was one of a series of measures* which had 
for their object — not the exclusion of Papists, as members of 
a separate communion, but — the rooting out of Popery as an 
" heretical pravity* from the minds of students, and " the 
bringing up of youth in the knowledge and fear of God, in all 
manner of good learning and virtuous education, whereby 
after they may serve their Prince and Country in divers 
callings, for which respect a special care is to be had of those 
two Universities, that all meanes may be used to further the 
bringing up of youth that are bestowed there in all good 
learning, civill education, and honest manners, whereby the 
State and Commonwealth may receive hereafter great 

good ^*• 

*' 1578. About the same time, that a special care should 
be had for the quelling and abolishing heretical pravity (now 
accounted Popery, but before Wicclivism) which, as 'twas 
pretended, did yet remain in the University, several Doctors 
and others were on the 20th December following authorized 
in Convocation to correct and amplify the Statute against it. 

* That these measures would operate indirectly to the exclusion of confirmed 
heretics (whether Papists or others) it not denied, and would follow as a 
matter of course ; all that is contended is that the primary and direct object in 
view was education, not exclusinn. 

t> Letter of tlie Chancellor and Queen's Council (1593) about the discou- 
ragement of Interludes and Playet. 
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Soon after, the business being performed, not without tome 
trouble, they presented their labors to the Conyocation in the 
latter end of January following, which, being publicly read ^ 
and perused, were at length accepted, with an explanation of 
some additions thereunto for tke benefit of the yomihf and the 
informing them in true religion. The particulars being in 
Latin you shall have them as they stand in the Register. 

" I. Ad extirpandam huerenm quamctmque et ad informamdam 
in verd pietate juventutem, libros hosce legendos censemus 
et statuimus, viz. Catechismum Alex. NoelU majorem Lat. yei 
Graece, &c. vel Catechismum Jo. Calvini Lat. Gr. vel Hebr. 
yel Elementa Chrigtian<B Religionis And. Hyperii, vel Cole- 
chismum Heidelbergensem pro captu auditorum et arbitrio 
legendum. 

<< IL His possunt adjungi Hen. BuUingeri Caiecheni pro 
adultis^ et Institt. Calvini, vel Apologia Eccl. AngHeaH^f vei 
Articuli Religionis in Synodo Lond. conscript! et authoritate 
Regia editi, cum explicatione locorum communium^ testimoniis 
e Sacr^ Scripture aut interdum h Patribus desumptis. Ad 
priroam lectionem juniores ad secundam provectiores omnes 
nullo gradii insignitos astringi yolumus. 

*' in. Catechismos omnes, sanae huie doetrinm contrarios, 
aliosque libros superstitiosos et papisticos legi et haberi inter- 

dicimus." 

» « « « « 

** These heads or articles for the expelling of Popery being 
confirmed by the University, were imitated in another way by 
the citizens, viz. that whereas they had Sermons but seldom 
delivered to them in their public Church of St. Martin, they 
allowed twenty marks yearly to two Lecturers to preach by 
turns every Sunday in the said Church, selecting then two 
zealous Calvinists." 

** 1580. It must now be observed, that as the University 
the year before took care about Catechising and Jnstrudimg 
the juniors in such principles of Protestancy, that they 
themselves had been trained up in, which were much disliked 
by some that durst not as yet contradict them; so did they 
about preaching, setting constant Sermons, (which hitherto 
were but rarely used,) and forcing the youths not only to be 
present at, but give an account to their Tutors of them " 
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" And all this was done that the Word of God and 

Protestantism might encrease, and Romanism decay. 

'' 1581. The Members of the University, though they hmd 
before made orders for the advancement of Beligion and Learning, 
yet I find them not all duly observed ; also that whereas they 
had made other Injunctions for the reformation of several 
abuses, not well observed, complaints again were sent up to 
our Chancellor, (Leycester.) Whereupon, after consultation 
had with several of the Academians, he sends his letters to the 

University wherein he tells them^ that for the reformation 

of such matters he had sent enclosed certain proposals, 

*' Imprimis That whereas the old order of Matriculation is, 
that within 6 dayes of every Scholars first comming to Oxford, 
he shall take an oath to observe the Statutes of this Univer- 
sity, <&c. and forasmuch as by the negligence and carelessness 

of many Heads this hath been and daily is omitted 

and by this means many Papists have heretofore and may 
hereafter lurke among you, and be brought up by corrupt 
Tutors, nether yelding to God nor to her Majestic or your 
Utiiversitye theare bounden duty, as hath of late years too 
much appeared, and is evident in sundry yonge Students in 
your Universitie, sum being atte Roome^ sum in the Seminaries 
and other places, all out of her Majesties obedience^ I have 
thought to have this order following to be established. 

** First, that no Scholler be admitted, unless he first before the 
Vice- Chancellor subscribe to the Articles of Religion agreed 
upon, take the oathe of the Majesties Supremacy, sweare to 
observe the Statutes of the University, if he be of lawful years 
to take an othe, &c. 

" Secondly, that forasmuch as sundry parents, being them- 
Helves recusants or known or suspected Papists, have sent 
their sunns to the University, and dayly do and are desirous 
to have their sunns by all likelyhood trayned up in the same 
Religion, and for that purpose have, it may appeare, certain 
Tutors among you, of whome at the least they hope well to 
have their sons instructed after theire owne desire, I have 
thought good also to wish that by order of Convocation it 
may be likewise established, that no Tutor be allowed here- 
after, but such as be o( sound religion, and that under the hand 
of the Vice- Chancellor, and three Doctors of Divinity, and 
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three Bachelors of Diyinity, or three Preftchers for that 
purpose assembled together. 

*' Thirdly, Forasmuch as there is an order of catechising 
established among you, whereby ffreat mcrease of vtrfice atid 
ktunoledge may be gathered, I have thought good to wish to 
see the continuance of so godly an exercise. 

" Fourthly. Whereas the profession of the Tongues and 
Sciences is not onlie most necessary for the advancement of 
good learning in your University, and trayning up of young 
Students in the same, but also that there are large stipends 
allowed for the Professors thereof: yet I understand that 
some of, them have not been for the space of some whole years 
together read 

<< Fifthly, Understanding the number of Students wiUi you in 
Divinity to be greatly increased, for the which I thanke God, 
I could wish your exercises in that Facultie, especially in 
Disputations in the open Schools to be somewhate mo re 
The paines is not great, the Exercise most laudable, and such 
as shall redound greatly both to the glory of Ood, benefU 
both to the whole Universitye, and particular doers thereof^ 

"All which being read in the Convocation, the Vice-chancel- 
lor added three more Proposals, &c, and .... they framed 
these Decrees following from them. 

« * « » « 

'* These being the Decrees published this year, no man can 
think but that they were duly observed, that Religion vhu 
thereby in hopes to be reformed, and that Learning and Viriue 
was in possibility of flourishing." 

'* 1589. T must now further tell you that what was omitted for 
the reformation of the University in the time of Robert Earl 
of Leicester, our Chancellor, was now eagerly prosecuted by 
his successor Sir Christopher Hatton, Lord Chancellor 
of England ; for upon consultation had with several Heads 
and Doctors of the University, as also upon the perusal of our 
Statutes and old Registers, he sends his letters, dated 19 
August, with these injunctions following, to be published in 
Convocation, to the end, as he saith, the ancient dignity of the 
University be recovered, learning continued, such as are here' 
after to be employed both in Church and Commonwealth be better 
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ediicatedt and the estimation and credit of the members of the 
University be repaired, &c. 

*' First, therefore, as your Chancellor, I do require at your 
hands that your Statutes or Decrees for Matriculation, and 
Subscription by those that are matriculated to the Articles 
of Religion agreed upon Anno 1562, and' to her Majesty's 
Supremacie, be carefully observed and henceforth put in 
execution, with all the other branches thereof " 

Then follow several Articles requiring the observance of 
all Statutes or Decrees relating to Prayers, Sermons, &c. of 
** the Decree ad extirpandam hcBresim, made 1589 [lege 1578 ?] 
for catechising," and of all Statutes relating to public Lectures, 
Disputations, and Discipline. 

** 1594. So much concerning Decrees to avoid trouble; 
now let's go to others for the settling of good order and 
reformation. As Sir Christophbr Hatton therefore, our 
Chancellor, had before endeavoured to reform what was 
neglected in the time of the Earl of Leicester, so doth now 
the Lord Buck hurst, that in the time of Hatton, his imme- 
diate predecessor ; for being informed by some of the Heads 
and Sages of the University, of the great disorder among us, 
sent his Letters dated the 10th of October to be communi- 
cated by the Vice-Chancellor to the Convocation, which 
being received they were publicly read four days after, the 
effect of which follows : 

" ' Whereas the good estate and quiet government of the 
Realme both in Church and Commonwealth, dependeth not a 
little upon the good proceedings and careful! government of 
the Universities, as being the verie well-springs from which 
religion, leamitig, virtue, and good discipline, should flow over 
all the Realme,' &c." 

After this follow four recommendations : 

The first, that the University may be " purged from all 
Jesuits, Seminaries, and notorious Recusants/* and " also that 
no justly suspected person, or known Papist at the least, 
may be suffered in any wise to have the tuition and teaching 
of young Schullers to . . , , the danger and corruption of such 
Pupillcs committed unto them,'* 

The second, about Lectures, Disputations, and Exercises. 

The third, about the revival of the ancient discipline in 
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priyate Colleges, and a reverent distinction of Degrees in 
public. 

The fourth, about the reformation of academical apparell. 

" Which orders being read in Convocation, and the execution 
of them put on the Heads of Colleges, dUscipline becanie muck 
refined, and virtue increased. However, as by many such 
orders the Roman Catholicks had a strict eye always over them, 
yet the Puritans, who were now numerous in the University, 
being not so much regarded, did in effect do more harm than 
they." 

* 

Page 63. On the Arian Heresy, as an exempl{ficaium of Home 

Toohe's Theory «. 

A most striking anticipation and application of Home 
Tooke*s theory is found in the well-known argument of 
Arius, that he merely affirms Christ to be the Son of God in 
the same sense in which all Christians and all holy men are 
called in Scripture the sons of God. Now, that the sense io 
which Christians are called ' sons of God,' is homogeneous 
with that in which Christ is the Son of God, is a truth which 
Athanasius believed, and for which he would have died as 
readily as Arius. ' He is not ashamed to call them brethren ;' 
' That they all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in me, and 
I in thee, &c. ;* these are passages which Athanasius cherished 
far more tenderly thau his opponent ever did. This truth of 
Arius is only half the truth which the Apostle is maintaining 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, essential, as he shews, to the 
other half which Arius rejected. Where then lay the dif- 
ference ? Arius interpreted the words * Son of God,' as 
applied to Christ [i. e, in their highest sense) by the words 
as applied to Christians (in a lower sense). St. Paul taught, 
and Athanasius believed, that the words ' Son of God' have 
no meaning unless there be an Only-begotten Son, one with 
the Father, in whom Christians are adopted, and by whom 
they have power to become, by actual apprehension, what they 
are by constitution. In fact, ecclesiastical history is full of 

c If this note had reached the printer before page 63 was printed off, it would 
have superseded the note which stands at the foot of that page. 

^ See the letter of Eusebius of Nicomedia, to Paulinus of Tyre, and the cir- 
cular letter of Alexander of Alexandria. Newman on the Arians, c. ii. sect. y. 
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commentaries npon the principle which Home Tooke brought 
forth as perfectly novel and original at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Page 68. On Rhetoric, 

I have not mentioned Rhetoric among the Humanity 
studies of Oxford. I do not pretend, however, to exclude it 
from the rank of a science. Aristotle has asserted its claims 
to that dignity; and who, on such a point, could gainsay 
such an authority? But though he has maintained, and, I 
think, proved that it has, ideally, a distinct foundation and a 
peculiar function,. yet, practically, he treats it as dependent 
for its very existence upon Logic and Ethics, and as requiring 
for its elucidation and actual working a knowledge of Poetry, 
History, and Politics. And it must be evi:!ent to every person 
who studies his masterly treatise, that it is only by this means, 
viz. by divesting Rhetoric of its independency, that he has 
evaded the powerful objections of Plato in the Gorgias. Pos- 
sibly, therefore, he would have agreed with Bacon, (who, it 
must be confessed, extends the same observation to Logic,) that 
Rhetoric is an art fitter for Graduates than Novices. But at all 
events, as to the immediate object of this pamphlet, it is evi- 
dent that Rhetoric, according to the idea of the only author 
who has treated it scientifically, and whose work is the Oxford 
text book, being based upon sciences, which have their ground 
in Theology, and which cannot be explained but by means of 
it, must itself have the same foundation, and need the same 
helps for its interpretation. 



THE END. 
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